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~ How Would You Like to Earn! 
$83 a Dayr % 


The true story of J. F. James, the shipping clerk who became president of g 
great manufacturing company. What was the secret of his success? 


By Richard 


HE other day I spent a few 

precious hours with Mr. J. F. 

James, President of the Mas- 
cot Stove Manufacturing Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Fifteen years ago he was work- 
ing as a shipping clerk in a stove 
foundry for $9 a week. Today he 
is making $25,000 a year, or $83 a 
day. As Mike Murphy, the famous 
trainer, used to say—“You can’t beat 
a man who refuses to be beaten.” 

Few men have started with as 
barren prospects as J. F. James. 
Born in the mountains of Tennessee, 
forced to leave school as a boy and 
go to work, he might easily have 
fallen into the rut and stayed there. 

But one day, glancing through a 
magazine, he came across an ad- 
vertisement which appealed to him 
so strongly that he read it twice and 
then tore it out of the magazine to read again. 

It told how thousands of other men had won 
promotion through spare time study. How they 
had trained themselves to do bigger things! How 
they were ready when Opportunity came! 


J. F. 
Just 40 years 


HAT day J. F. James made a resolution. He 

said that what others were doing, he could do! 
So he tore out that familiar coupon, marked it, 
signed it, and mailed it to Scranton, Though he 
did not fully realize it at the time, he had taken 
the first step along the Up-road to Success. 


So it came about that J. F. James studied while 
other men wasted their time loafing or watching the 
clock. They are still doing it today—worn, dis- 
couraged men who cry out that Fate is against 
them and that “they never had a chance.” 


Doomed forever to small wages, fighting a losing 
fight against poverty, missing the good things of 
life, they cannot understand how James got ahead. 


“IT didn’t make a drudge of myself,” said Mr. 
James. “I had time for baseball and everything that 
seemed worth while. I had just as much fun as 
the other fellows, but instead of wasting time, I 
turned it into gold through my I. C. S. course. 


“Every hour I invested in study has paid me 
better than any other investment I ever made. 


“Tt has brought me a large income—the satisfac- 
tion that goes with success—the money to buy 
anything I want—a good home and an automo- 
bile for my wife and children—the esteem of all my 
friends. The I. C. S. made my success possible.” 





IK. Sams 





JAMES 
old and earning 


$25,000 a year. 


on 


we about you? Are you sat- 
isfied to stand just where you 
are? Or do you really want to be 
somebody? It all depends on what 
you do in your spare time. 


“There is not a man in power 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works to- 
day,” says Charlie Schwab, “who 
did not begin at the bottom and 
work his way up.” 

And one of these executives earns 
a million dollars a year! 


For thirty years, the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools have 
been helping men out of routine 
drudgery into work they like—to 
win advancement, to have happy 
and prosperous homes. 

How much longer are you going 


to wait before taking the step that 
will bring you more money? Isn't 


it better to start now than to wait five years and 
then realize what the delay has cost you? 

Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 
It takes only a two-cent stamp and only a minute 
of your time, but it is the most important single 


thing you can do today! 


Do it right now! 
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The Gold Rillor- 


& John Prosper 


CHAPTER I. 
TRAGEDY AT THE OPERA. 


AP! Tap!” The conductor’s 
baton with its irritated “atten- 
tion’ brought the great Mon- 
day-night audience at the 
opera house to a quasi silence. A mo- 
ment before there had glimmered in 
front of the scarlet background of cur- 
tains in the boxes the satins, the bro- 
cades, the jewels, and the white-shirt 
fronts of New York’s aristocracy. Now 
the lights had lowered, and the attention 
of the crowds in that vast chasm was 
drawn to the nervous figure of Car- 
dansky as he drew the incisive theme 
of the trombones and the pounding 
thythm of the strings and woodwinds 
into the third act prelude of “Lohen- 
grin.” 
Those are fervid, tense moments un- 
til the violins swing into a great sweep 
of melody. Gradually even the sleek 


arms of fat dowagers cease fluttering 
their fans, and, high up over the brass 


rail in the top gallery, eager eyes peer 
down, There was something of the 
very nature of tragedy and suppressed 
excitement in the mood of the listen- 
ing crowd. The emotions are drawn 
to the surface; the nerves are sensitized. 
It is in such moments that a cry of 
fire hurtles a crowd to madness. 

Just as Cardansky, with his masterly 
knowledge of the musical souls of peo- 
ple, had brought his audience to a climax 
of feeling, a wild, incoherent cry qua- 
vered above the great, sustained chord 
of the orchestra. 

For a moment the house trembled on 
the verge of panic. Women rose in 
their seats and turned toward the aisles. 
Men, stilling their nervousness by at- 
tempting to calm that of others, seized 
satin-covered waists and pulled them 
back. Cardansky turned halfway 
around. The orchestra continued 
brokenly until the cry was repeated, 
louder this time, and all eyes were 
turned toward a lower right box. 

Momentarily there was almost silence, 
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as many in the house recognized Anne 
Rice, the daughter of one of New 
York’s greatest financiers. She was 
standing, frantic, at the back of the box, 
her slim figure in evening gown sil- 
houetted against the light shining from 
behind, one arm raised clutching the 
curtain behind her, the other waving in 
a gesture of helpless appeal toward the 
audience. 

“Help! Help! MHeip!’ she called. 
“My father—The Gold Killer !” 

Figures could be seen rushing to the 
back of the box from the corridor be- 
yond. Her cry had been hysterical and 
penetrating. Many had heard, and the 
words “Gold Killer” now spread horror 
and dismay through the filling aisles. 

._The news traveled from mouth to 
mouth, and murmurs grew. 

“The Gold Killer! John Rice, the 
financier, has been murdered by the mys- 
terious Gold Killer.” 

Cardansky rapped his orchestra to at- 
tention. The curtains were pulled 
tightly across the empty, dark Rice box, 
and a guard stood solemnly in front of 
them. The opera went on. But, before- 
hand, a cordon of policement and house 
guards were stationed across the stair- 
ways. 

The crowds, with drawn faces and 
staring eyes, were rushing in the direc- 
tion of the Rice box. The corridor 
had filled a moment after the scream 
had sounded, and was packed with a 
gesticulating, murmuring, half-panicky 
crowd. A burly young chap in a din- 
ner jacket brusquely elbowed his way 





forward. His manner was curt and au- 
thoritative. 
“ ee 
I am a doctor. Let me pass,” he 
said. 


Tom Ware had wandered into the 
opera alone after the bachelor dinner of 
one of his fellow internes at the Mount 
Rose Hospital. He had been feeling 
aimless and lonely. The first week of 


a short vacation had not particularly 
agreed with him. 


At the dinner, with 
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its many congratulations to his friend 
who was to be married, he had felt more 
acutely conscious than ever of his own 
bachelorhood. So he had drifted in 
among the standees at the opera, and 
was near the back of the house when 
he heard Anne Rice scream. 

At the door of the dressing room 
behind the box he paused. His bluff 
face suddenly became tense and grave 
at the gruesome sight. In a swift 
glance he saw two men bending over the 
sobbing figure of Anne Rice, and rec- 
ognized them as Gordon and Blake, cor- 
nerstones of the great financial insti- 
tution which is the bulwark of Wall 
Street. But it was the inert figure ly- 
ing on the red couch at the side that 
caught and held his attention. 

He saw the hideous, tortured face, 
the stiff white collar of the dress suit 
crushed limp and torn away from a 
throat that was marked with great 
black blotches where the fingers of some 
monstrous hands had crushed the life 
breath out of the great money baron. 
The head was curiously twisted and 
hung limply to one side, and as Ware, 
with an exclamation to the others in 
the room, crossed swiftly to go through 
the formality of reassuring himself that 
John Rice was dead, he remembered viv- 
idly and with a strange shudder of ter- 
ror the first time he had ever tried to 
kill a chicken by twisting its neck. 

He felt the heart and pulse, knowing 
what the result would be, and then care- 
fully examined the disfigured flesh and 
twisted muscles of the throat. 

“Nobody in the world,” he whispered 
to Gordon, “could have done this but 
The Gold Killer. Who and what is 
he?” 

“Watch Miss Rice, doctor,” returned 
Gordon, as Anne slipped from the chair 
and fell onto the floor fainting. Ware 
leaned over, felt her pulse, and raised 
her gently. While he was working over 
her, Gordon talked nervously. 

“Why don't the police come?” he de- 
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manded in petulant tones. “No one is 
safe these days,” and he seemed almost 
to shudder as he said it. “I'll never 
forget the way John Rice looked when 
we found him there on the floor, Anne 
and I. She had been in our box, three 
to the left, during the first part of the 
prelude. I was coming back with her, 
for I wanted to talk to John Rice. Then 
this. It was the same with James Hol- 
den; it was the same with Mark Bald- 
win—and the others. Only this—this 
comes too near home. No one in Wall 
Street is safe from this Gold Killer.” 

No criminal mystery in over a dec- 
ade had so puzzled the authorities, mys- 
tified the public, and terrified New 
York’s socially élite, who realized that 
any one of their number might be next 
selected by this monstrous strangler. 

James Holden, President of the River 
Trust Company, had been the first vic- 
tim. He was found dead in his yacht 
as it lay at anchor in the river, his neck 
crushed, his spinal column twisted by 
some force which experts said was un- 
believably powerful for the hand of 
man. There were no clews and no 
apparent motive. Two weeks later, how- 
ever, when the headlines of the news- 
papers had scarcely ceased carrying re- 
ports of the Holden affair, Mark Bald- 
win, the great marine insurance man, 
was found at the bottom of an elevator 
shaft of his office building. He had 
been working late. The night watchman 
could not recall having heard or seen 
anything unusual; but Mark Baldwin 
had not been killed by the fall down 
the shaft, for the vertebrze of his neck 
were broken, and his throat mangled 
by what seemed the same terrible hands 
that had murdered James Holden, It 
was then that the public and the re- 
porters had come to speak of the mys- 
terious strangler as The Gold Killer. 
Many persons believed the monster to 
be a madman gifted with the prodigious 
strength of insanity. There was a great 
deal of arming. 


Ten days later New York was horri- 
fied by another Gold Killer affair, It 
was the death of George J. Vanrest, 
retired sugar manufacturer, strangled 
in his own bed within only a few feet 
of his son sleeping in an adjoining room. 
Vanrest’s home was one of the great 
Long Island estates near Oyster Bay. 
The police figured that a close survey 
of both house and grounds were neces- 
sary in order that the crime could have 
been committed so quickly and silently. 
Yet there was no member of the Van- 
rest establishment, nor any intimate of 
the servants, who could, with the wild- 
est stretch of imagination, be suspected 
of possessing the hands of The Gold 
Killer. 

Wealthy New York was becoming 
more than mildly nervous by now. In- 
vectives at the police department from 
Wall Street were futile, for the police 
and detective forces were doing their 
utmost to uncover some clew, no mat- 
ter how slight. There were no results. 
The police commissioner warned the 
wealthy men of the town to be on their 
guard. Detectives were placed about 
many of the more important residences. 

When Arnold Stewart Brainard, the 
venerable banker, whose life had been 
given to the most altruistic efforts for 
the public good, was strangled while he 
sat in his automobile waiting for the 
chauffeur who had stepped out of the 
car to procure a valise Mr. Brainard 
had left by mistake in his office, public 
indignation flamed at white heat. There, 
at eleven o’clock in the evening, in front 
of a downtown office building, one of 
the best respected citizens of New York 
had been killed—and in what a tragic 
manner! His leonine, white head was 
almost wrenched from his body, twisted, 
the neck crushed, the breath driven out 
so suddenly, apparently, that there had 
been no cry. No one remembered see- 
ing any person approach the car as it 
waited. At that time there were very 
few pedestrians in the business district. 
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Now The Gold Killer had murdered 
John Rice, It was unthinkable! Ques- 
tions and speculations flashed through 
young Ware’s mind as he looked down 
at the purple-colored lids of Anne Rice’s 
eyes. But they were quieted by a sud- 
den realization of how unusually lovely 
Anne Rice really was, and by the en- 
trance of Doctor Blackton, the great 
specialist, together with a policeman and 
a short, burly man whom Ware recog- 
nized as a member of the Times Square 
detective squad. Ware had met him on 
a case not long before. 

Doctor Blackton did not go immedi- 
ately to the mutilated body of John 
Rice, but turned toward Anne. He rec- 
ognized Ware with a nod, and felt the 
girl’s pulse. 

“Take her home, Ware,” he com- 
manded. “Use my car.” He handed 
him the number. “T’ll explain to the 
police. They can’t see her until she 
comes out of this—poor little girl.” 

The curious crowd opened as Ware 
carried Anne through the corridors. A 
maid threw her opera cloak over the 
silver form. Water brought the lids 
fluttering, and, as Ware arranged the 
rug around her in the limousine, she 
opened her great, dark eyes, and with 
a little sob buried her face on his shoul- 


der. He made no attempt to speak to 
her. She was completely unstrung, he 
knew, so he held her there tenderly, 


understanding that she was quite un- 
conscious of her action. If his atti- 
tude weren’t quite professional, it was 
scarcely strange, for Tom Ware was 
very lonely, and Anne Rice made a 
beautiful and appealing figure in her 
sorrow. 

As he and the chauffeur started to 
help her from the car at the door of 
the Rice home, she smiled and rose 
unsteadily. 

The doors of the house were thrown 
open. Within was excitement. Numer- 
ous servants crowded about to ask ques- 
tions. Anne leaned wearily on Tom 
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Ware and closed her eyes. The young 
interne waved them away. 

“Miss Rice is to be taken directly 
to her room,” he commanded. “Are 
you her maid?” he questioned. 

A little French girl led the way. Ware 
put Anne on a chaise longue, ordered 
whisky, wrote a prescription, gave it to 
the butler to be filled, and then turncd 
to Anne. 

“Miss Rice,” he began. 

She smiled wanly. “You’re the doc- 
tor, aren’t you?” she asked. “You’ve 
been very nice. Thank you. And when 
are you coming again?” 

“In the morning.” Tom’s reply was 
brisk. “Meanwhile, they will give you 
the medicine I’ve ordered. And you 
are going to try your very best to sleep.” 

She smiled her obedience, and he left. 

Once outside, it seemed to him that 
the whole performance had been a gar- 
bled dream. He had gone into the opera 
house because he was lonely, because 
he often found music a remedy for the 
melancholy that Seized him on spring 
evenings. Now he found. himself one 
of the figures in the newest of The 
Gold Killer crimes—and he knew in- 
stinctively that he could not leave Anne 
Rice without aiding her to his utmost. 

Like most of the public who read the 
papers, he knew that she was the only 
daughter of the great financier. After 
the death of her mother, several years 
before, she and her father had been 
constantly together; she had given up 
her life of society to be with him. And 
Tom realized that without close rela- 
tives she needed some one who was 
young, enthusiastic, and eager to help 
her. Why not Doctor Tom Ware? Of 
course! The young gentleman squared 
his shoulders and stepped along more 
briskly. A whim caught him. 

“What monstrous hands!” he mut- 
tered, thinking of John Rice’s crushed 
throat. “I can scarcely believe that they 
exist. It would be a pleasure to dis- 
sect them,” 
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» He stepped along, filling his head with 
the somber mystery of The Gold Killer. 


CHAPTER II. 
A POLICE HYPOTHESIS. 


FTER a sound sleep Ware got up 
and dressed himself as carefully 
as if he were getting ready to march 
solemnly down the aisle at his own wed- 
ding. He was thrusting a seldom worn 
stickpin into his tie when Bobby Mer- 
ritt kicked open the door, shouting his 
usual string of jocular nonsense. <A 
vast grin took possession of his round 
face as he looked at Tom. 

“Who’re you going to prescribe for 
in those merry bandages ?”’ he demanded. 

“T have a call to make.” Ware did 
not relish the guying. He tried to chase 
away a frown. 

“Don’t look so savage,” Bobby con- 
tinued, with the ruthlessness of a best 
friend, “or the police will take you for 
the murderous musician.” 

“What murderous musician?” Tom 
turned quickly. Assassination and ar- 
rests were weaving arabesques in his 
brain. 

“Why, The Gold Killer,” Bobby re- 
plied, taking a seat and looking aim- 
lessly about the little white hospital hed- 
room, 

Tom narrowed his gray eyes angrily. 
He had said nothing of his adventure of 
the night before. Still, he thought the 
young medical scapegrace was joking 
with him about it. 

“Just out in a special edition,” Bobby 
continued negligently. “Telephone 
girl’s got a paper.” 

Tom made great strides through the 
hospital corridor, past hurrying nurses 
and white-clad surgeons and patients on 
wheeled stretchers waiting to go into 
Robby followed 


intending to 


the operating room. 
him with a leisurely step, 
continue his gibes. 

The telephone operator was sitting 
with the newspaper spread in front of 


her nose. She was reading the comics. 
Tom begged her for the front sheet. 
She gave it to him with a friendly smile, 
and he saw the phrase in great head- 
lines: 

GOLD KILLER DISCOVERED. 

Is Demoniac Masician—Opera Employers 
Give Description of Monster Stran- 
gler of John Rice and Other 
Wealthy Men. Arrest Ex- 
pected Soon. 


“You’re going to bust your fronta) 
bone if you keep frowning like that. 
Who. is she, anyway?” Bobby Merritt 
sat on a windowsill and cast an inspect- 
ing glance upon Tom’s best gray suit 
and shining new shoes. 

Ware stood lost in the astonishing 
reportorial account. It read: 


That The Gold Killer is a demoniac musi- 
cian, was the emphatic statement made by 
Detective Inspector Corry after an eight-hour 
examination of opera-house employees who 
were on duty at the time of the mysterious 
strangling of the wealthy banker, John Rice, 
last night. The slayer was seen by at least 
two persons, David Ordkin, one of the ushers, 
and Roger McManus, a doorman on duty at 
the front lobby. 

Ordkin, who lives at 121 Greenhill Avenue, 
Bronx, states that, not more than three or 
four minutes before the scream of the mur- 


dered financier’s daughter startled the bril 
liant opera audience and announced the dis- 


covery of another Gold Killer strangling, he 
aw aman pulling a pair of yellow chamois 
gloves from his hands, hastily leave the Rice 
box, close the door behind him, and hurry 
down the stairs to the lobby. He describes 
the man as of middle height and_ build, 
mooth shaven, and well dressed. He wore 
a light overcoat and a black velour hat 
pulled over his eyes. 

McManus corroborates Ordkin’s statement 
by saying that he was on duty during last 
night's performance, and that he, too, noticed a 
man closely answering to the description given 
by Ordkin. This man hastily passed the gat 
and left the opera house shortly before the 
discovery of the murder. McManus insists 
that he noted the suspect particularly, since 
the overture had begun and the lobby wa 
clear, and it was unusual for any one to 
rush out of the house just after the begin- 
ning of an overture. The doorman further 
states that the man seemed to be very 
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nervous, and bore the general resemblance 
of a musician. When questioned further, 
Ordkin stated, too, that the man’s appearance 
was that of a musician. 

Detective Inspector Corry said to the re- 
porters: 

“While the identification of the murderer 
as a musician was not positive, it immediately 
suggested an explanation of the hitherto in- 
explicable mystery of the giant-handed 
stranglings. It is known that pianists and 
violinists frequently have abnormally large 
and powerful hands. They are in most cases 
trained to finger exercises from early child- 
hood, and unquestionably acquire a strength 
of hands undreamed of among the general 
run of people. The prodigious hands of 
Paganini and Liszt are cited as examples. 
It then becomes clear, what might have been 
seen in the beginning, that the incredible 
stranglings of The Gold Killer could only 
have been the work of the unnaturally de- 
veloped hands of a musician.” 


The reporter embellished his thesis 
with sundry disquisitions upon the man- 
ual peculiarities of half a dozen of the 
pianists and violinists playing in the 
concert halls; he speculated upon 
whether a pianist or a violinist, or even 
a cellist, would be the most likely to 
have the monstrous hands of The Gold 
Killer, and remarked the circumstance 
of the musician-strangler’s having se- 
lected the opera as the place for his 
crime. 

“Where did you get those shiny cuff 
buttons?” Bobby Merritt was tireless 
in his banter. “You could light up a 
case of tonsilitis with them.” 

Ware heard nothing as he penetrated 
further into the intricacies of the jour- 
nalistic reasoning, which ran in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

That The Gold Killer is a maniac and 
crank, is evident from the station of the 
victims and from the lack of any other pos- 
sible motive than a dastardly craze to destroy 
the rich. None of the murdered men are 
known to have had an enemy, and investiga- 
tion has disclosed no phase in the life of any 
one of them that might account for such 
murderous hate. 

It is a recognized axiom in detective prac- 
tice to hunt the will. Just how barren in 


this case is that usually fruitful field of in- 


quiry, may be judged from a list which the 
police have taken of the legatees of the 
various Gold Killer victims. The bulks of 
most of the estates are left to the natural 
heirs. Large sums are devoted to charities, 

James Holden, the first of The Gold Killer 
victims, willed his fortune to the Rutchers 
Sanitarium for Nerve Restoration. Doctor 
Rutchers is one of New York’s best-known 
neurologists. 

Mark Baldwin leit his estate to his wife, 
Matilda Baldwin. 

George J. Vanrest’s will named his three 
children and the Beacon Asylum for the 
Blind. 

Arnold Stewart Brainard divided his mil- 
lions between a nephew and half a dozen 
hospitals. 

John Rice, the latest victim, leaves his will, 
according to information that the police have 
secured, unconditionally in favor oi his 
daughter, Anne Rice. 

Thus no possible motive for The Gold 
Killer murders is to be seen in the disposition 
of the victims’ estates, and, in the absence 
of any other element, only one possible ex- 
planation remains—the criminal mania of 
a crank. 


Then came the telling of the meas- 
ures the police were taking to arrest 
the musician who was The Gold Killer. 
In brief, the arrest of The Gold Killer 
was expected hourly. 

“The mystery is not so deep as I 
thought it was,” Ware remarked as he 
laid down the paper. “It won't be 
long before those strangling hands will 
be ready for dissection.” 

“Hurry, Tom! She'll have an acute 
dilation if you keep her waiting.” 
Ware’s unresponsive silence had not dis- 
couraged Bobby Merritt's sallies. 

Tom hurried out of the hospital and 
started for the Rice mansion. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
WARE UNDERTAKES A QUEST. 


HERE was an ominous solemnity in 
the dark lower hallway of the 
Fifth Avenue palace that had been John 
Rice’s. At least, so it seemed to Tom 
as the butler led him in from the glare 
of a sunny day. Perhaps it was the 
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near presence of death; perhaps it was 
the heavy luxuriousness of tapestried 
walls and the hollow sound of his own 
footsteps on the mosaic floor. Invol- 
untarily, with a sudden memory of the 
dead face of the man who had made this 
richness possible, he shuddered. What 
had brought the master of this wealth, 
built up by hard and grinding years of 
work and saving, to his tragic death? 

But Ware was no dreamer. Track 
at college, flying during the war, and 
the wards of hospitals, had rendered 
both his body and his sensibilities tough. 
He was no longer thinking of John 
Rice as he stepped into the brilliantly 
painted house elevator and was whisked 
to the third floor. 

Ware was just ready for a romance. 
Impetuous in his affections, he had so 
far been curiously matter-of-fact in his 
dealings with the opposite sex. On the 
night before there had been something 
about the delicate bravery of Anne 
Rice’s face that had made a swift ap- 
peal. He found himself a trifle annoyed 
that he remembered exactly how her 
soft, dark hair had curled down over 
her ears. That was no sort of thing 
to remember when she might even now 
be in the midst of a nervous collapse. 
He felt sure that, under the same strain, 
most of the women he had known, 
would have been buried under two com- 
forters, in the company of a hot water 
bottle and smelling salts. 

“How is Miss Rice?” he demanded 
nervously of the butler. 

The liveried servant stopped with his 
hand on the knob of a door and spoke 
in a pompous whisper. 

“She’s so wonderful, sir, that she’s 
got us all worried. Even Julie—that’s 
her maid—hasn’t seen her shed a tear. 
She’s got a lot of the old man in her, 
only’-—and he looked around nervously, 
as if he expected to see a ghost coming 
up the stairway—‘she’s more human!” 

Ware would have liked to ask a lead- 
ing question here; but there was no 


time. The servant had opened the door 
and motioned him in. He straightened, 
pushed his-neck firmly against the back 
of his collar, and adopted his best pro- 
fessional air. 

Anne Rice was lying in front of a 
fireplace. A maid, who had been ar- 
ranging the bright coals of the fire, left 
as Ware entered. It was a cheery room, 
with books, flowers, a good painting or 
two, and the bright sun flooding from 
numerous windows. Anne was wrapped 
in a soft gray negligee. Her eyes were 
a trifle red, Tom thought, and there was 
just the slightest trace of nervous ten- 
sion in the lines of her face; but her 
color was excellent, and the smile she 
gave him, as he crossed to her, was 
brave and not forced. 

“Ah! You are the doctor!” She 
gave him her hand gracefully and drew 
him to a chair beside her. “You are 
very prompt, sir, and I am very grate- 
ful.” 

“Come, you must be prompt, too, in 
telling me exactly how you feel.” He 
took her wrist, felt for the pulse, found 
it, smiled reassuringly, and repeated 
his demand. “Heart’s all right; come, 
now, how do you feel?” 

For an instant she said nothing, Then 
she covered her eyes suddenly with one 
hand and took his fingers nervously with 
the other. 

“T do not know! 
hurt! And _ puzzled! 
lonely !” 

He pressed the soft hand with a quick 
understanding. She stiffened and un- 
covered her eyes. 

“Please don’t think I’m not a sport! 
I’m strong, yes, quite strong, and I 
shall not embarrass you by crying. It’s 
all right, only I don’t know where to 
turn or what to do. You understand he 
was everything to me. There are so 
few friends on whom I can call, who 
would not sympathize. But it’s not sym- 
pathy I want. There’s just one thing!” 
Her eyes blazed, and her delicate lips 
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straightened to a firm line. “I want to 
know who killed him! There’s enough 
in that thought to keep any one strong! 
Only I do not know whose advice to 
seek,” 

“Well, it won’t hurt you to talk,” 
Ware said. “The crime won’t go un- 
paid for. Have you seen the news- 
papers?” She shook her head. “Have 
the police questioned you?” 

“T couldn’t bear to see them. The 
servants made excuses. I must see them 
this afternoon. There is very little to 
tell.” She looked at Ware a trifle 
searchingly and added: “To them.” 

He pulled out the morning papers and 
gave them to her. 

“Read those!” he commanded, point- 
ing to the staring, brutal headlines. 
“Read them carefully and tell me what 
you think, It will do you good to use 
your mind. You must plan what you 
are to tell the police. They are even 
less gentle than doctors.” 

For ten minutes she did not lift her 
eyes from the details of that terrible 
and mysterious tragedy that was so close 
to her. He could see that she was force- 
ing herself to be analytical. Her eyes 
were narrowed, her lips pursed. Oc- 
casionally appeared a slight frown, or 
a questioning shake of the head—that 
was all. 

He admired her poise. Indeed, he 
admired her very much. He found him- 
self studying intently the delicate lines 
of her face, the almost masculine firm- 
ness of her hands, the softness of her 
throat. She was that unusual thing, a 
beautiful woman who yet gives the im- 
pression of force and capability. 

When she raised her eyes from read- 
ing and caught his gazing at her in- 
tently, he was flustered for the moment ; 
put she continued to look at him with 
a quizzical expression, her great, dark 
eyes studying and, perhaps, appealing. 
At length she shook her head slowly. 

“All this,” she said wistfully, “is very 
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clever; but it’s not right; and there is 
no one who can know that now but me.” 

His heart was throbbing at the ex- 
pression in her eyes. If he could only 
comfort her in some way, assure her 
that she could trust him, that she could 
confide in him, that he would take her 
quest and pursue it in all faithfulness! 
He knew that the confidence must be 
from her, though, and he did not press 
her; but he was poignantly afraid that 
she would send him away without it. 

“T must have some one to whom to 
tell all these dreadful things that are 
torturing me,” she said at last. 

Ware did not offer himself; but his 
eyes spoke more truly than any word 
he could have said. 

She let the papers fall to the floor 
and began in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper : 

“The whole thing seems impossible! 
There is something peculiarly mysteri- 
ous and sinister. No one could have 
strangled my father like that—no, no 
matter what kind of hands he had, be- 
cause my father himself was tremen- 
dously strong. I have seen him take 
a huge mahogany table and carry it as 
though it were wickerwork. Once last 
summer he lifted our heavy car from 
the mud, when two chauffeurs had failed 
to move it an inch. He could take me 
and toss me about as though I were a 
child. He was very shy about it, and 
did not care to have people know. Very 
few of his friends realized, but my 
father was inconceivably strong. The 
other Gold Killer murders have been 
of victims who were old and weak. This 
is different.” 

Ware felt immediately that she was 
exaggerating her father’s physical prow- 
ess, for John Rice had been a man well 
over fifty. 

“But that terrible grip around his 
throat,” he argued, “would have swept 
the breath from Samson himself. Your 
father could have struggled only for 
a second. You yourself would have 
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heard him. You were sitting not thirty 
feet away.” 

She replied with unshaken conviction. 

“Even in that short time my father 
could have torn any one to pieces. It 
could certainly not have been the puny 
musician for whom they are search- 
ing.” 

“He had not been stunned,” Ware 
told her. “He had not been touched in 
any way; I examined him carefully. 
There was no other blow. He was con- 
scious until the last moment. It was 
the power alone of some enormous, 
crushing hands. But you must tell the 
police department of this great strength 
of your father’s.” 

“You don’t understand,” she said 
softly. “There is something very curi- 
ous about it; so curious, indeed, that 
I would not have a breath of it reach 
the ears of detectives. Even if I were 


sure that it is as terrible as I believe 
itto be, I would rather keep my father’s 
memory as unsullied as it is now. With 


uncertainty in my own mind, I’m doubly 
afraid to have them prying into his pri- 
vate life. No, you are the only one 
to whom I shall confide this strange 
foreboding which I have had for many 
months, and I feel sure that you will 
keep it secret.” 

He smiled, and she went on. 

“It has all happened within the last 
year. It commenced just after I came 
back from college, though, of 
it may have been coming on during the 
winter of that year; for I was at home 
very little, and vacations were so gay 
with parties that I had small chance to 
see my father. I remember we- were 
sitting that evening in the summerhouse 
on the sea wall looking out over Long 
Island Sound. That afternoon we had 
been playing tennis. Father de- 
pressed and nervous. It seemed to me 
that, for the first time, I noticed he 
was growing old. There was no snap 
in his game, and he seemed ill at ease 
and distracted. 


course, 


Was 


“But there in the summerhouse his 
entire mood changed. He was wearing 
a dinner coat; but, in spite of that, he 
ran out on the sea wall and balanced 
on his hands, walking with his feet over 
his head. Then he turned a couple of 
hand springs on the lawn. His whole 
attitude was that of a restless boy of 
twenty, chafing under restraint. Call- 
ers came in to see me, and he excused 
himself, Later that night I went to 
his room, because there had been a 
strangeness in his manner that worried 
me. No, he had not been drinking. One 
cocktail, perhaps, or two; but no more.” 

She leaned forward. 

“He wasn’t in his room or anywhere 
on the place. I know that he did not 
return until dawn, because I lay awake 
listening for his motor. He was driv- 
ing a small racing car. At breakfast 
he seemed much as usual; but I didn’t 
dare speak to him about it, for, although 
we were the closest companions, he was 
always secretive about his personal af- 
fairs. This sort of thing happened 
again and again all summer. 

“Doctor Ware, I think he was inter- 
ested-in a woman!” she blurted out sud- 
denly. “I think he must have had some 
dreadful love affair that possessed him 
and maddened him, that depressed him 
and yet led him on to these periods of 
elation. Oh, the things that I imagine 
during those dreadful months !’’ 

She rose and went to the window. 
When she turned, her face was tense 
and her hands trembling. 

“If only I had spoken to him about 
it then! Perhaps I could have saved 
him from this. It isn’t that I blame 
him. Mother had been dead for years. 
He was lonely, and this woman, who- 

have had a terrible 
a man of my father’s 
that; a consuming in- 


ever she was, mit 
power to enthrall 
will—for it was 
terest that was with him day and night. 
What he must have suffered!” 

She sat down, calm again. Tom bent 
forward toward her, eager to hear more. 
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“T don’t know very much about such 
things,” she took up her story again. 
“But could it not be true that my fa- 
ther fell into the clutches of some ter- 
rible woman? It may have been some 
evil woman of the underworld. Per- 
haps he was involved in some sordid 
and disgraceful affair, some terrible pre- 
dicament where it was impossible for 
him to fight his way out without dis- 
gracing himself and’—her voice sof- 
tened—“his daughter.” 

“Then you think that they killed him 
—an underworld band?” 

“Nobody could have killed him like 
that if he had resisted. He did not 
resist. I know that! For some hide- 
ous reason that murderer stole into the 
box and fastened his hands around my 
father’s throat. He knew that man 
and submitted to death rather than to 
struggle and accept inevitable disgrace. 
No one could have killed him other- 
wise.” 

They both said nothing for several 
minutes. Then Anne spoke again: 

“You are the first person to whom I 
have said a word of this. I shall say 
nothing to any one else. You under- 
stand, don’t you, that I cannot have my 
father’s name disgraced, and I hope that 
they will never find out? How, how, 
though, can we fathom this dreadful 
mystery? It seems as if I could not pos- 
sibly rest until I knew more clearly 
what it was. Not so much to find the 
murderer; but just to know what was 
this evil that has been threatening my 
father for so many months. It was 
no musician, nor was it a maniac. It 
was some affair with a woman!” she 
concluded. 

Tom took her hands in his and said 
quietly: 

“We must risk no scandal, and we 
must find out. Will you let me under- 
take the task? I should hold it a very 
great privilege. Already I am happy 
to be in your confidence.” 

“You are too good,” she whispered. 


“How can I ask you to do a thing that 
may mean danger and even death to 
you? Perhaps it is selfish of me to 
keep all this from the police. I could 
never forgive myself if I brought you 
to some fearful trouble.” 

Tom laughed. 

“You will give me the privilege?” he 
repeated, looking into her eyes. 

She smiled her reply. 

“T will do everything in my power to 
investigate the case,” he said. “And 
I will let you know every turn of af- 
fairs. Good-by. Keep strong, and 
don’t tell the police too much.” 

He left her quickly, softer emotions 
quarreling with the thousand and one 
plans for action that were brewing in 
his mind. 

As he crossed the hall to the elevator, 
a maid passed him with a huge bunch 
of lilies of the valley. 

If Ware could have seen Anne’s eyes 
as she read the note that accompanied 
the flowers, he might not have set out 
on his mission with so warm a heart. 

“Is Mr. Dos Andros waiting?’ Anne 
asked the maid. 

“He is in the library, ma’am,” was 
the reply. 

“Tell him I will be down in ten min- 
utes,” and Anne slipped quickly from 
the loose folds of her gray gown. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NEW UNDERWORLD. 


FTER a great deal of meditation 
upon the significant things that 
Anne had told him, and after advising 
with her, Ware went for aid to his 
friend Joyce, the motion-picture critic 
of the Record. If there were some 
monstrously disgraceful woman affair 
connected with the killing of John Rice, 
then it seemed to Tom that the probable 
place to look for the woman was in the 
underworld. His friend Joyce was 4 
specialist in crime stories, as well as in 
motion-picture criticism; he knew New 
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York from the world of musical-comedy 
stars to that of pickpockets and sneak 
thieves. 

“A woman!” 

Joyce tapped his pencil on the spac- 
ing bar of his typewriter and smiled at 
the shift key. 

“Yes, a woman!” Ware replied, with 
a warlike frown, “I don’t put any stock 
in this maniac hypothesis.” 

“That is sensible, of course. But the 
reasons of your friend Miss Rice are 
mighty slender.” 

Tom looked earnestly out of the win- 
dow at the Woolworth Tower and re- 
plied with resolution: 

“TI know they are thin, but I am go- 
ing to investigate them.” 

Joyce’s laugh disturbed half a dozen 
reporters dozing over their typewriters. 
A rewrite man called over, asking what 
the joke was. 

“You are going out sleuthing?” Joyce 
demanded. 

“Yes, and you are going with me.” 
Ware grinned spitefully at the news- 
paper man. 

Joyce toyed with the big, knotty mus- 
cles of his right hand as though he were 
grooming to strike somebody, and a look 
of displeasure came into his comfortable 
face. 

“T am not a man for romantic adven- 
tures,” he said sternly, after an inter- 
val. It took him a moment to realize 
that the young physician was talking 
seriously. 

Tom jerked his chair closer, and his 
eyes narrowed with determination. He 
wasted neither reasonings nor implor- 
ings, but spoke as one who states his 
purpose baldly. 

“John Rice may have been caught in 
some underworld intrigue. Now, it is 
not probable that a man of such promi- 
nence could have gone playing around 
in subsocial circles without its having 
been talked about there.” 

“T know a broker,” Joyce chortled, 
caught by the profane joy of the re- 


membrance, “who lives his social life 
among yeggs. His evenings are spent 
listening to tales of the latest safe crack- 
ings. He bewails his love for the com- 
pany of crooks. He says there is no 
variety Pe 

Tom firmly checked the essay into 
anecdote. He fixed his eyes on the 
shining surface of Joyce’s bald head and 
interrupted, 

“As the movie editor of this paper, 
and as an occasional writer of crime 
stories, you know the underworld 4 

“As movie editor I know it!” Joyce 
fell into ribaldry again. 

“And you can take me to underworld 
haunts where we can sit around and 
make inquiries and perhaps hear things.” 

Ware leaned back and passed his hand 
over his cropped head with a gesture 
of finality. 

“Underworld haunts!” Lines of 
mirth gathered at the sides of Joyce’s 
round, brown eyes. “I suppose you 
mean dingy, side-street saloons where 
burglars hang out and sit drinking— 
noisy cabaret dives where pickpockets 
gather at night—tough joints where 
holdup men plan their crimes?” 

“There are such places, aren’t there?” 
Tom returned combatively. 

“There were, but there are not.” 
Joyce leaned back in his turn and 
grinned. “The underworld has become 
a new underworld.” 

“What do you mean?” Tom spoke 
subduedly. He didn’t know whether 
Joyce was serious or joking. 

“T mean that the criminal world has 
changed its face as completely as a 
woman who goes to one of these beauty 
surgeons. Did you ever hear of Mc- 
Kurk’s ?”’ 

“No,” replied Tom. 

“Well, McKurk’s was in Baltimore, 
and it was a headquarters for yeggs. 
A few years ago you could have gone 
to McKurk’s and found a dozen safe 
blowers at the bar, and you could have 
got word of almost any soup-and-drill 
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artist in the country. In the back room 
you might have seen parties of yeggs 
laying plans for their next jobs. Then 
there was Slavin’s in St. Louis, a com- 
bined saloon, hotel, and burlesque show 
house. It was for years a national re- 
sort for confidence men. In Chicago 
two brothers ran three safoons, the first 
a haunt of burglars, the second of 
holdup men, the third of pickpockets. 
In New York there were a score of 
such places, and they formed the wild 
and fantastic underworld that has been 
so melodramatically exploited. The old 
underworld has been killed.” 

Joyce paused to note the effect of 
this information on Ware. The young 
interne was listening intently, his eyes 
narrowed, the corners of his’ mouth 
turned down. The movie critic grinned 
mockingly and embarked upon an ex- 
tended explanation. It was to this ef- 
fect: 

When prohibition came, the old un- 
derworld disappeared in a season. It 
was not that the saloons closed or 
stopped selling hard liquor. It was be- 
cause of one of the phases of prohibi- 
tion psychology. The saloon, in the 
popular mind, ceased to be the safe, 
work-a-day thing. It took a mood of 
riskiness. It became a place that might 
be raided any time. It almost never 
was, but it might be. Among the crimi- 
nal classes raids by the authorities have 
always been enormously unpopular, and 
to a burglar or pickpocket the idea 
of meeting with his associates and plan- 
ning his work in a place into which the 
revenue agents or police might come 
breaking at any time, was a most un- 
comfortable one. Crooks dropped their 
saloon hang-outs. 

But they still had to meet and scheme. 
Where? 

It has been seen constantly that the 
various pressures of the law in recent 
years have driven illicit trades from 
their specialized centers into the breadth 
of the community. The community in 


New York is a matter of apartment 
houses. The illicit trades have taken to 
flat life. So has the entire netherworld 
taken to flat life. 

The crooks who used to congregate 
in their favorite saloons, and mutter 
across tables in dingy back rooms, now 
meef and talk in “four rooms and bath.” 
The money that they used to spend 
across the bar as a species of rent for 
their barroom centers, they now put into 
generous monthly fees for fine apart- 
ments. The more reputable the place, 
the safer. Crookdom has become the 
apartment-house neighborhood of upper 
middle-class respectability. 

The public hang-out is in the great 
crowd on Broadway. Certain addresses 
are passwords for the confraternities, 
one for forgers, another for sneak 
thieves ; and the trail is from Broadway 
to the well-furnished apartment house, 
where any one of the boys may go and 
find half a dozen members of his pro- 
fession. 

Vith this the crook has become an 
ordinary citizen of the Broadway per- 
suasion. In the low saloon he dressed 
appropriately to the place, with cap and 
sweater. Now he dresses like any one 
else. His old marks are gone. He 
looks like an ordinary saunterer along 
3roadway and imitates the loud clothes 
of the cheap actor, which clothes are 
also affected by the office clerk, the 
waiter, the business man, and persons 
in numerous other walks of life. 

Persons will have to go far to find 
an old-time joint where the underworld 
can be met, and where the crooks can 
be picked out by their traditional garb. 
The searcher will have to go into the 
crowd on Broadway at night, where he 
will have to guess which is the thief 
and which the ordinary citizen, or hunt 
crookdom in apartment houses where 
there is no difference between the flat 
occupied by the downtown auditor and 
his wife, and the one occupied by 4 
group of purse snatchers. 
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Joyce finished his dissertation with 
asmile of mocking triumph on his white 
face. Ware, who had listened with at- 
tention, attacked again persistently: 

“You can get entrance into the un- 
derworld, new or old is 

Joyce rubbed his short, fleshy nose 
dubiously. 

“I suppose I shall have to introduce 
you to a gangster or a bank robber, to 
satisfy you,” he said. 

He meditated for a while, drumming 
his long, thick fingers on the keys of 
his typewriter. Tom nervously rubbed 
the back of his hand against his long 
jaw. 

“T think Chickie la Fontaine is the 
girl.” Joyce reached for the telephone. 

“Piaza O-one-seven-eight.” 

“Who is Chickie?’’ Tom thought he 
was not being taken seriously. 

“She is a burlesque show girl, whose 
pictures are in Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions constantly. She has half the gam- 
blers and con men on Broadway chas- 
ing after her. She is pretty, young, 
and has spirit, and is in the know of 
most things going on among the upper 
circles of the world in which she moves. 
Sort of a queen of the underworld. 
What better do you want?” 

Joyce chuckled and turned to the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello. Chickie? This is Joycie. I 
have a friend who wants to meet you 





to-night. Can you make it? . . . 
That’s fine. He can meet you early. 
- . No, I can’t come. I have an 


assignment to cover that new film at 
the Forty-ninth Street Theater. He 
will come alone. . . . He will meet 
you at the Montmarte? No, he won't. 
He’s a poor devil like myself. What 
do you think I’m doing, sending you a 
millionaire? When I do I'll come up 
with a brass band to let you know about 
it. Make it some nice, quiet place that 
costs about a dollar and a quarter a 
head. . . . All right, he'll meet you 
at Glazenberg’s.” He turned to Ware: 
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“That’s the little Hungarian restaurant 
at Fiftieth Street near Sixth Avenue.” 
He spoke into the phone again: “But 
how will he know you?” 

There was a long pause. Joyce 
clapped his hand over the mouth piece 
and spoke mockingly: 

“She says that you, of course, have 
seen her on the stage, and will easily 
recognize her. You can’t have forgot- 
ten her face. She looks better than any 
other girl in any of her shows, and 
so on.” 

He gazed at the ceiling patiently, 
waiting for the chatter at the other end 
of the wire to cease; Then he took his 
hand off the mouthpiece: 

“Of course he has seen you in the 
show, Chickie. But you know how hard 
it is to recognize a girl off the stage. 
He’s near-sighted, anyway. Hang a 
check around your neck, or wear a sign 
on your skirt and walk into the place 
backwards, or dress in chain armor— 
anything.” He listened a while. “Yes. 
Yes. That’s fine. Yes, at eight-thirty.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“She says she will wear an extraordi- 
nary flower to-night. She has it from 
a most devoted suitor. It flames with 
scarlet lights and is haunted with violet 
shadows. It is such a flower as you 
never have seen before. Go to Glazen- 
berg’s and pick out the girl with the 
blazing flower at her corsage, and you 
will know it is Chickie la Fontaine. Get 
her to take you around with her.” 

Joyce extended his huge hand and 
favored Ware with a friendly, painful 
clasp. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MYSTERIOUS FLOWER, 

HE place called “Glazenberg’s Gen- 
uine Hungarian Table d’Hote,” 

was crowded. At one table a flat-nosed, 
long-chinned, loudly dressed vaudeville 
actor sat with two purple-lipped, vermil- 
ion-cheeked chorus girls. At another a 


swarthy cloak and suit manufacturer, 
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with bursting cheeks, dined his huge 
wife. Prognathous-jawed, sunken- 
nosed girls came in with skirts to their 
knees, and swaggered through the mazes 
of soiled tablecloths, casting insolent 
glances right and left with small, mis- 
shapen eyes ; ugly-mouthed men ingreen 
and tan suits preceded or followed them. 
The women’s voices were loud, some 


blatant with the impure inflections, 
the coarse slang, and the brash 
camaraderie of low-class_theatricals, 


others thick with the dialet of the 
ghetto, The waiters were black-jawed 
and indolent. 

“Herring or chopped chicken livers?” 

Ware replied that he was waiting for 
a lady. 

He sat at a table and marveled. He 
had no difficulty in seeing about him 
the sure-thing gamblers, the grafters, 
the small-time crooks and the big-time 
crooks that, Joyce had told him, resort 
in this modern day to yesterday’s dull, 
stodgy haunts of the respectable. 

A girl swaggered in past the short, 
swollen-faced owner who bowed to her 
obsequiously. She had a pretty, crooked 
mouth and wore a purple coat around 
her. She paused petulantly for a mo- 
ment and threw open her coat. A 
gleaming red flower, like an orchid, lay 
just above her waist. In the glare of 
the electric lights it seemed a great, 
flaming ruby carved into petals. 

“Miss Fontaine?” Ware arose and 
stepped to her. 

“So you’re the dearie Joycie sent!” 

She gave him a bold, kindly smile 
and allowed him to divest her of her 
purple cloak. 

They sat down. 

“That is an extraordinary flower you 
have.” 

The flaming petals seemed molded of 
wax and crimson oils such as artists use. 
Every change of light set flashing anew 
the flints of topaz in the red luminosity, 
the shadows of violet, and a fugitive 
emerald sheen. And they gave forth 


a perfume of languorous sweetness min- 
gled with an acrid pungency. 

“Ain’t it a beauty?” 

“Where did you get it?’ Tom kept 
his eyes on the rapturous bloom. 

“A friend gave it to me.” 

“A friend? What kind of flower is 
it?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where does it grow? Is it hot- 
house? Is it imported? I have never 
before seen such a flower.” 

“You’re mighty inquisitive, ain’t you, 
dearie?” She gave him a hard look and 
called the waiter. 

“Herring and beet soup,” she said. 

When the waiter had departed to fill 
the order she planted her elbows on the 
table and her chin on her two fists, and 
fastened a pair of yellow eyes on Tom, 
who gave her an embarrassed grin and 
wondered why she was so sensitive about 
the flower. She smiled a_ one-sided 
smile at him and narrowed her eyes 
provocatively. 

“You think you’re foxy, don’t you, 
boy ?” 

Ware stopped grinning. 

“But I don’t fall for those old gags.” 

“Huh!” He hunched forward in 
astonishment. 

“Joycie said you want information.” 
She pursed her lips satirically and raised 
one cheek. 

Ware was unable to answer. 

“When a boob John gets stuck on me, 
he always gets a friend to date me up 
for him, because he wants some infor- 
mation from me.” She drew herself 
up, made a supercilious face, and cocked 
her head to one side. 

“Whew!” Tom stared at her with 
admiration, then lapsed into bewildered 
silence. 

She ate her herring and her beet soup 
rapidly. 

“Tt’s good.” 

Ware thought the cooking execrable. 

While they waited for orders of pot 
rgast she recommenced her ogling. 
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“You are a classy boy.” She tried to 
curve the corners of her mouth enigmat- 
ically. “There ain’t many fellows who 
can take me to a beanery like this. I’m 
the girl that makes ’em spend it.” 

Ware rubbed the side of his straight 
nose with his forefinger and tried to 
make himself believe that his sleuthing 
was making progress. 

“You talk like you might have rich 
folks,” she driveled on. “You talk edu- 
cated. I just love fellows that are re- 
fined. But good old Joycie says you're 
on your uppers. Family chuck you off? 
What’s the trouble? Booze? Or do you 
take a little sniff once in a while? Too 
bad! They never want to let a fellow 
enjoy himself. I know how it is. My 
family won’t give me a tumble since I 
went on the stage. They’re awful re- 
fined.” She gave him a heavy-lidded 
glance. “You ought to have a moll like 
me to advise you. I’d show you how 
to get a little jack.” 

She took a cigarette from his open 
case, lit it, and gave him the half-closed 
eyes longer and more intensively, blow- 
ing blue, curling strands of smoke out 
of her wide nostrils. 

Ware industriously rolled a cigarette 
to conceal his discomfiture. 

“Maybe I can get you a little jack.” 
She rested her cheek on her hand, and 
a moody, half-sullen expression came 
over her face. “I like you a little bit, 
and I know you like me.” 

Ware began to knit his heavy brows 
in alarm, and the vertical lines between 
his eyes became deeper as she contin- 
ued in an erotic voice: 

“I know some boys who are going 
out after a big piece of change. They 
need another kid on the job, and maybe 
I'll put in a good word. for you. It’s 
a new stunt, the newest what is.” 

“Bond stuff? Liberties?” He could 
not resist appearing up to date. 

“Bond stuff?’ She flipped the ashes 
off her cigarette superciliously. ‘Why, 

2C—ps 


kid, bond stuff is as old as pinochle. 
This is something new.” 

“What is it?’ Ware was interested 
in spite of himself. 

“T don’t know just what it is myself,” 
she confessed, “But they’re going to 
get a lot of some kind of scientific junk. 
The chief knows where to sell it for 
all kinds of money.” 

“The chief ?” 

“He’s the big boss. I haven’t met him 
yet. But they say he’s a wonder.” She 
reached across the table and toyed with 
his fingers. “I don’t know why I like 
you, kid,” she went on with stagy ear- 
nestness, “unless it’s because I like your 
nerve to come up here and try to give 
me a good time with a five spot in your 
jeans. I love a fellow with nerve, and 
it don’t make no difference to me 
whether he’s busted or not. And T’il 
give you a chance to swing some dough. 
You show up at my flat to-morrow night 
at eight o’clock, and the crowd’ll be 
there; they’ll take you in on the big 
deal. Get me?” 

She gave Ware’s hand a_ hard, 
friendly squeeze. 

“No—no,” he stammered. His wits 
dazedly propounded the question: Was 
she really sentimental, or was she play- 
ing some unguessable game? All that 
was certain was that he had no desire 
to take part in this mysterious robbery. 

“T am engaged in some other busi- 
ness,” he blurted, 

“Oh-h-h.” She raised her eyebrows 
exaggeratedly. “You're a wise one. 
Got some little game of your own, hey ?” 

She was interested. 

Ware thought it was time to end 
the situation, He would propound his 
questions about John Rice in the under- 
world, pay the check, and part with 
Chickie la Fontaine, never to see her 
again. 

“By the way, I was just wondering, 
do big money men ever come playing 
around in your crowd?” he queried 
lamely. 
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“Do they!” She raised her shoulders 
and flipped an imaginary speck of dust 
from her sleeve. 

“Do you ever hear anything about 
any of them?” His voice became dom- 
ineering. 

“Do I!” She straightened up in her 
chair and puckered her lips. “Why, 
kid, they all take me out, those big guys 
down on Wall Street. They come 
around all the time. ‘Chickie, let’s go 
and dine. Chickie, let’s go to the big 
society ball to-night.’ I know them all!” 

“Did you know John Rice?” Tom 
stuttered with excitement. 

She swung her shoulders and tilted 
her head. “That big gun The Gold 
Killer got? Why, him and me used 
to go out all the time.” She leaned 
over the tabie, nodding her head and 
whispering confidentially. “Why, he 
spent two thousand dollars on me in one 
night.” 

Ware was too dizzy to frame a de- 
She babbled on: 
fellow, and 
Lots of fel- 


veloping question, 
“He sure was a liberal 
he sure was stuck on me. 


lows were jealous. Did you know 
Jack?’ She gave Ware a provocative 
glance. 


His gray eyes bulged, and he took 
his nether lip in his teeth to hold him- 
self. 


“How long did you know Rice? 
Where did you go with him?” Ware 
was bursting with questions, His hand 


trembled on the table. 

She looked at him with a frightened 
stare. Her painted lips drooped. 

“Don’t ask me no more questions, 
dearie,” she whined. “TI didn’t do noth- 
ing.” 

Ware ground 
her. 

“Who did?” he shouted. Surround- 
ing diners turned their faces toward 
them. 

“Don’t talk to me like that, dearie.” 
She hung her head and complained. 
“Don’t look at me like that.” 


his teeth and glared at 
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He seized her wrist threateningly. 

“Answer me.” 

She shrunk back and gave him a long 
glance. 

“You mustn’t be so jealous, dearie. 
I—didn’t—do—nothing.” She shook 
her head widely and slowly. 

Ware felt like a fool. 


“Oh, I just was curious,” he said, 


trying to laugh. “Did you see Rice 
much?” 


“J don’t like a fellow so jealous.” 
She smiled a round, provocative smile. 

“Did you see him often?” he repeated 
weakly. 

“No, not often.” She gave him a 
gaping look of promise. “Not as often 
as I am going to see you.” 

Ware started to question again. 
stopped him with her occasional hard, 
stubborn look. 

“Don’t say no more about it,” she 
said, with a wave of her hand. 

Ware paid the check absently. He 
could see no use in carrying the game 
further that night. He needed an in- 
terval to straighten out his impressions. 

They went to Broadway and stood 
waiting for a taxicab. 

“When shall I see you again?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Well, I told you that to-morrow 
night the crowd is having a meeting at 
my flat to dope out how they’re going 
to do the big thing.” 

“T’ll be there,”’ Ware said grimly 
He hailed a passing taxi. 

“T’m warm.” Chickie threw open her 
mantle and shook it, fanning herself. 

Ware could not help looking at the 
gorgeous flower. It gleamed in the light 

street lamp where she stood, and 
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exotic garden. 

A passing athletic-looking man with 
a slouch hat and a pair of upstanding 
black mustaches stopped and stood star- 
ing at Chickie. 

“The nerve of that masher!’ Sl 
swung and stepped into the taxi. 
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The stranger sprang forward toward 
them. 

“Go ahead, driver.” 

Ware jumped into the cab and an- 
grily slammed the door in the intruder’s 
face, 

The cab jerked away from the curb. 
The stranger cursed violently. 

“That was some Johnny!” 
screamed with laughter. 

Tom, astonished and mystified, looked 
back and saw the black-mustached man 
hail a green cab and follow them. 

“Ninety-sixth Street and Riverside 
Drive,” Ware cried, He looked back 
constantly as they sped up Broadway, 
and saw the green cab still after them. 

A traffic cop stopped them at Fifty- 
ninth Street. As they waited, a man 
wearing a chauffeur’s cap ran alongside, 
jumped on the running board of the 
taxi, spoke a few words to the chauf- 
feur, then disappeared in the maze of 
cars, 

“Who was that?” Ware opened the 
door and called to the driver. 

“Friend of mine,” was the laconic 
reply, 

The traffic started. They crossed 
Fifty-ninth Street, and then the cab 
swung into Central Park. 

“He thinks we are lovie-dovies!” 
Chickie laughed. “We are.” 

“We don’t want to go through the 
park,” Ware shouted to the driver. 

The man made no reply, but speeded 
up the car. 

“There’s something wrong!” Chickie 
cried, frightened. 

Ware shouted to the driver again. 

A car was coming close behind them. 
Ware looked back and saw the green 
machine, He recognized the driver as 
the man who had spoken to their chauf- 
eur. 

“He bribed our driver to do this,” 
Tom muttered. 

The green cab went on ahead of them. 
Their own car followed it. 

Tom’s pugnacity was aroused, 


Chickie 


The 


car was going too rapidly for them to 
jump out. He thought of getting onto 
the running board and attacking the 
driver in his seat. But that would re- 
sult in a smash-up, no doubt. He could 
only resolve to shout to the first police- 
man they saw. He tried to ease Chickie, 
who sat staring and motionless. 

They were thrown forward as the 
car stopped suddenly. Ware looked out 
and saw a dark, deserted section of the 
park. The green car had halted in 
front of them. The door of their car 
was thrown open. 

“Get out!’ 

Their chauffeur stood with a revolver 
in his hand. The chauffeur of the green 
car stood beside him. Back further 
lounged the black-mustached stranger. 

“What is this all about?” Tom pro- 
tested angrily. 

He and Chickie got out of the car. 

“You just stand there,” their chauf- 
feur replied roughly. 

The black-mustached man came for- 
ward, stared at the whimpering Chickie 
for a moment, and snatched the red 
flower from her. 

“That’s mine!” His voice was loud 
and raucous, but that of a man of some 
culture. 

He crumpled the flower in his hand 
convulsively and thrust it into his pocket. 

“Who are you?” Ware faced him, 
his long jaw moving with wrath. 

The stranger looked at him sharply, 
snickered significantly, and turned away. 
He walked rapidly to his green cab. The 
two chauffeurs got into their respective 
machines and drove off, leaving Tom 
and Chickie standing alone on the dark 
driveway. 

Tom stood motionless. 

“Come on. Let’s move!” Chickie ex- 
claimed petulantly. “Guess we'll have 
to walk it.” 

He continued to meditate. 

“T know that man’s face,” he said 
finally. “I have seen him somewhere.” 
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She was grumbling monotonously, tion. Ware kept trying to place the 
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and paid no attention. face of the stranger who had taken the 
They walked along the park pathway, flower. 
and she continued to babble her wonder- “To-morrow night at your flat,” he 


ment at the adventure that had befallen _ said as he left her before the big River- 
them, She could think of no explana- side apartment house where she lived. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





DETECTIVES NEAR DURING BOLD HOLDUP 


HE fact that two agents of the department of justice were in the New York 

office, on the fourteenth floor of the Park Row Building, at the time did 

not deter a “short, stocky man” from invading the rooms of the Neptune Associa- 

tion, on the same floor, one recent night, and holding up six men who were playing 
cards there. 

As the bandit kicked open the corridor door he leveled a revolver at the card 
players and ordered them to line up against the wall, then to step forward, one 
at a time, and empty their pockets on the table. 

Just how much money was placed in the reach of the robber could not be 
learned, but it was said the sum was close to one thousand dollars. The bandit 
gathered it up and then backed toward the door, still menacing the players with 
his gun. 

“Give me ten minutes to get away,” he told them. “If one of you makes a 
move I’m going to shoot to kill.” 

As the robber’s footsteps were heard retreating down the corridor the card 
players rushed for a telephone. One of them ran into the hall shouting, “Stop, 
thief!” His cry was taken up by the others in the room, and in a moment the 
halls of the big building were resounding with calls for help. 

Detectives were rushed to the building from police stations in the lower 
part of the city, and presently the entire building became a mass of brilliant 
illumination. Lights were flashed on in hallways and offices, and the man hunt 
was under way. 

After two hours’ search the police concluded the bandit had probably escaped 
through a window which was found open on the sixth floor. A search of the 
roofs of adjoining buildings proved fruitless. 

Rupert Baird, night elevator operator, told the detectives he took a stranger 
to the fourteenth floor a few minutes before nine o'clock. The man rushed into 
the building, mentioned the Neptune Association, and seemed in such a hurry 
that Baird, it was said, failed to have him sign his name to the building register. 
When the elevator reached the fourteenth floor Baird found Edward Jordan, a 
member of the association, waiting to be taken to the street. He was going for 
cigarettes and sandwiches for the card players. 

The stranger spoke to Jordan, Baird said, asking if the game was still going 
on. Receiving an affirmative answer, the man started toward the association’s 
rooms as the elevator descended. 
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ACK and forth across the 

lobby, thumbs hooked in the 

armholes of his almost 

screaming waistcoat, and with 
a three-carat diamond scintillating pros- 
perously from his tie of radiant hues, 
the self-important man promenaded, the 
object of both amused and sneering 
smiles. His type was not new to the 
exclusive Blackmere Hotel. Despite 
his palpable assumed air of concentra- 
tion, it was evident from the way he 
occasionally glanced about that he 
yearned for companionship. 

Mr. Amos Clackworthy, extremely 
partial to the Blackmere cuisine, had 
just finished a delectable dinner and was 
idling away half an hour before the the- 
ater. A flicker of interest showed in his 
eyes, as, amusedly at first, he began to 
study the man. To ignore this collec- 
tion of fine raiment was impossible. 
He was as conspicuous as a silk hat 
at a picnic. Even James Early, Mr. 
Clackworthy’s first lieutenant in their 
own little private war upon idle and 
surplus wealth, who had been in the 
doldrums all afternoon, noted him. 

“All dressed up like a barber pole, 
ain't he?’ remarked The Early Bird. 
“Regular rainbow, eh, boss?” 

“Nouveau riche,’ murmured Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Huh?” 

“Meaning, my dear James, that he 
hasn't had money long enough to know 
how to spend it. Spending money is 


really a fine art, providing that it is 
done properly. Any idiot can get rid 
of money, but to get value received 
in worldly comfort requires both wis- 
dom and experience. 

“Our oppulent promenader with the 
clashing clothes doubtless considers 
himself a very classy dresser, and is 
making himself very ridiculous. He 
has doubtless paid more for that cir- 
cus costume than any man in this lobby, 
yet he is probably the worst dressed 
man in Chicago. An out-of-doors man, 
evidently ; note that baked-in coat of 
tan. But he'll learn, James; he’ll learn. 
They all do when they have the money 
to pay for the lessons.” 

The Early Bird frowned meditatively 
for a moment; then his fingers went out, 
eagerly clutching Mr. Clackworthy’s 
sleeve. 

“An idea’s beginnin’ t’? take growin’ 
exercises, boss!” he whispered. “Y’get 
me?” 

“Perhaps | 
Clackworthy. 

“What’s the matter with you an’ me 
volunteerin’ our services, seein’ as this 
guy needs a lotta schoolin’ on the ways 
an’ means of gettin’ rid of the jack?” 
demanded The Early Bird. 

“IT was waiting for you to spring 
that,” announced the master confidence 
man. “It is not a bad idea at all; cer- 
tainly it is worth looking into. We 
may be entirely misled as to the chap’s 
wealth, but I think not. He may, after 


don’t,” Mr. 


replied 











all, be one of those small-town four- 
flushers who like to come to the city 
and live for a few days in a make-be- 
lieve world of money—fifteen dollars 
‘a day for a room and a bath and the 
bank at home worried to death about 
a hundred-dollar overdraft. You know 
the kind.” 

“That chunk of ice he’s sportin’ in his 
tie ain’t no piker’s rock,” said The Early 
Bird. “Musta set him back mighty 
near a thousand seeds.” 

“All is not gold that glitters,’ 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Well, if this goof is a false alarm, 
it ain’t gonna take long t’ give him 
the glad-t’-metcha stuff an’ be off.” 

“Quite right, James,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. “There can be no harm 
in passing a few words with the fellow 
while we, so to speak, measure the cir- 
cumference of his bank roll. It will, 
I am sure, be quite a simple matter to 
get acquainted, for it is evident that he 
pines for the society of his fellow man.” 

As the master confidence man had 
anticipated, getting acquainted with the 
much overdressed stranger was 
plicity itself. Their eyes met for a 
moment, and Mr. Clackworthy smiled 
genially. That 
enough for the big, ruddy-faced man, 
evidently not long from the West. 

“Hello! Great weather we're havin’, 
huh?” he said by way of beginning, 
promptly occupying a chair. “My 
name’s Waddington—Wallace Wad- 
dington; I’m from Texas. Oil’s my 
game. Glad to meetcha.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook hands cor- 
dially. At ne thousand- 
dollar diamond 
was Mr. Wallace Waddington! 

“Welcome to the second city,” re- 
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quoted 


sim- 


was encouragement 


close-up the 


was venuine, and so 


sponded the mast confidence man. 
“My name is 
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pursue the almighty dollar along 


and varied highways. This is Mr. 
—Mr. James Early.” 
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“Oil, huh?” inquired The Early Bird, 
apprehensively examining his hand upon 
which the Texan’s big fingers had 
gripped with such hearty force. “Ain’t 
sellin’ oil stock?” 

“Stock?” repeated Mr. Waddington 
with a boisterous laugh which rudely 
shattered the subdued calm of the 
Blackmere lobby. “Thunder, no! Hope 
I don’t look like one of them slicker 
fellows. Nope, I’m sellin’ oil—the gen- 
uine article just as it comes out of the 
ground. I don’t have to waste time 
peddlin’ it, either.” 

“Oh, I see,” volunteered Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “you are one of those fortu- 
nate persons who has struck oil.” Here, 
indeed, was a victim of great promise. 

“Should say I did strike it!” ex- 
claimed Waddington, not at all reluc- , 
tantly, and not at all concerned that at 
least fifty persons were involuntary 
auditors to the story of his success. 
“Regular gusher; fifty barrels a day 
from one well alone in the Ranger field. 
Brought in four more since then—and 
to look at me, you wouldn’t think that 
two years ago I was plowin’ corn for a 
livin’, an’ plumb scared to death that the 
bank down home was goin’ to get terri- 
ble nasty about a little old seven-hun- 
dred-dollar note.” 

“T suppose the bank wouldn’t worry 
much now if you owed them seventy 
thousand instead of seven hundred,” re- 
marked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Own the bank now; own ’er, lock, 
stock, an’ barrel,” said Mr. Wadding- 
ton with no display of embarrassed mod- 
esty. “Yep, I’ve done right well; got 
lature workin’ for me now. 

“Thought I’d come up here and take 
on a little polish, sort of, before pro- 
ceedin’ to New York. Nothin’ like a 
chap enjoyin’ himself when he can af- 
ford it. One fine thing about money 
it’s so spendable.” 

“You're a man after my own heart,” 
declared Mr. Clackworthy with utniv 
sincerity. “It is a pleasure to meet you, 
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and I hope that you will allow me to 
show you that ours is a hospitable city.” 

“Tt’s got a blame queer way of dis- 
playin’ its hospitality,” said Mr. Wad- 
dington. ‘“Ain’t had hardly a civil word 
with a soul since I blew in yesterday 
until I sort of horned in with you an’ 
your friend. Fact is, I was so blame 
lonesome that I was thinkin’ of tele- 
eraphin’ back home for some of the 
boys to come on up an’ keep me com- 
pany. 

“Well, come to think about it, there 
was one fellow did get sort of chummy, 
but he had, as a feller says, ulterior mo- 
tives. Didn’t take me long to get his 
number. About fifty minutes after I 
met him he tried to sell me the stone 
lions in front of the Field Museum— 
an’ I bought ’em, too.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped out The Early 
Bird. “Are they still workin’ that old 
game?” Mr. Clackworthy frowned 
warningly. 

“Oh, I was wise. I’d read about that 
in a Sunday paper. I just led him on 
to have some fun with him. Give him 
a hundred and twenty dollars for ’em, 
and then didn’t give him a chance to 
give me the slip while I called an ex- 
press wagon to haul ’em off. Scared? 
Men, he was the palest-lookin’ homo I 
ever saw; afraid the police would come 
along and pinch us tryin’ to take away 
them lions. Plumb got down on his 
knees an’ begged me to take back my 
hundred and twenty dollars.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed in appre- 
ciation of this bit of humor and glanced 
at his watch. “Mr. Early and I were 
about to take in a show, Mr. Wadding- 
ton,” he said; “we would be glad to 
have you join us.” 

“Td be pleased to; mighty pleased,” 
accepted Mr. Waddington. “I'll foot 
the bill.” 

“No, Mr. Waddington,” refused the 
master confidence man, “I'll admit that 
I haven’t any oil wells working for 
me twenty-four hours a day, but nei- 


ther am I exactly a pauper. This is 
my theater party and you are my 
guest.” 

“If you insist on havin’ it that way,” 
agreed Mr. Waddington. “You're 
folks! That’s the way we treat stran- 
gers down in Texas. Wait for me 
while I get my overcoat.” 

When the Texan hurried across the 
lobby, diamond glinting and heavy gold 
watch chain swinging, Mr. Clackworthy 
was the picture of satisfaction. 

“James,” he declared, “a kindly fate 
sent us to the Blackmere this evening. 
It’s so easy that I am ashamed to take 
the money. Mr. Waddington is the 
juciest bit of fruit that we have ever 
plucked from the money tree.” 

The Early Bird knitted his brows 
thoughtfully. 

“Boss,” he said slowly, “there is fruit 
an’ fruit; somethin’ seems t’ tell me that 
this fruit is liable t? be—a lemon. Look 
at the way he called the turn on that 
bozo what tried t’ sell him the lions 
off’n the Field Museum.” 

Mr. Clackworthy looked grieved. 

“Why, dear James!” he protested. 
“Surely you do not compare my meth- 
ods with a crude affair like that?” 

“No, boss, I ain’t even hintin’ that 
you’re in that ham class,” hastily as- 
sured The Early Bird, “but this here 
Waddington ain’t no infant in arms 
when it comes t’ bein’ jerry to the ways 
of the wicked world. Mebbe his noodle 
don’t work as fast as his chin, but his 
brain lacks a lot of bein’ paralyzed.” 

“Twenty-five thousand, James,” de- 
clared Mr. Clackworthy confidently. 
“T consider that a most modest sum to 
extract from an oil magnate.” 


II. 


So closely did Mr. Wallace Wadding- 
ton dog Mr. Clackworthy’s footsteps 
after that first meeting in the Black- 
mere Hotel lobby that the master con- 
fidence man had a difficult time of it 
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to get away even long enough to per- 
fect his plans. It was only through 
the expedient of large and frequent 
raids upon his private stock that he 
was able to get any time to himself. 
He had discovered that Mr. Wadding- 
ton had both a great weakness and a 
great capacity for the forbidden liquid, 
but after some twenty-five or thirty 
generous “two fingers’’ would lapse into 
long and sonorous slumber. It was 
during these periods that Mr. Clack- 
worthy perfected his scheme. 

Well aware of the tendency of the 
genus homo toward exaggeration, the 
master confidence man had taken the 
precaution of ascertaining the truth re- 





garding Mr. Waddington’s financial 
standing. He found that the Texan 


had, if anything, underrated the total 
of his wealth. The gentleman from 
the Lone Star State was conservatively 
credited with the possession of not less 
than a million dollars. 

Mr. Waddington still retained his 
quarters at the Blackmere, but he was 
seldom there. He preferred the equal 
luxury and much superior hospitality 
of Mr. Clackworthy’s Sheridan Road 
apartment. During these days Mr. 
Clackworthy, with his customary re- 
gard for details, was perfecting his 
plans, and at the same time studying 


the prospective contributor to the 
Clackworthy bank account. At length 
things were well arranged, which 


seemed most timely, for Mr. Wadding- 
ton began to speak vaguely of going to 
New York for a spell. 

It was shortly after noon and Mr. 
Clackworthy, The Early Bird, and Mr. 
Waddington were preparing for a spin 
through Lincoln Park when the door- 
bell rang. A moment later, Nogo, Mr. 
Clackworthy’s Japanese servant, ush- 
ered in George Bascom, nearly always 
included in Mr. Clackworthy’s person- 
nel of assistants. 

The Early Bird suppressed a snicker 
for George, playing the part which had 
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been assigned to him, was somewnat 
shabby of dress, in contrast to his usual 
and prideful sartorial faultlessness. He 
wore, too, a crestfallen and woebegone 
expression and was apparently much 
embarrassed. 

Mr. Clackworthy introduced him to 
the Texas oil magnate, waved him to a 
chair, and invited him to a high ball. 

“Cheer up, George!” he cried jovial- 
ly. “The worst is yet to come.” 

“I hope not,” said George glumly. 
“Tf the worst is to come I don’t want 
to be here when it happens. I’m broke 
—fiat.” 

“You look it, George,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy; “it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if x 

“That’s right, rub it in,” interrupted 
George sourly; “I guess I’ve got it com- 
ing to me. If I had listened to you and 
sold out to the Grayson crowd I would 
be riding in my own limousine instead 
of paddling around town in my*one- 
man power footmobile, looking for a 
hand-out. Oh, that’s what I’m here 
for; I might as well blurt it out. I 
want to borrow a hundred dollars.” 

“Sure, George; sure,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy, “I like to heap coals of 
fire on your head. That was a pretty 
raw deal you gave me, but I’m not a 
man to hold a grudge. 

“Here’s the hundred; no need to 
bother about an I O U. Where are 
you hanging forth these days? Haven't 
seen you at the club for some time.” 

“T’d look fine at the club with these 
clothes on, wouldn’t I?” retorted Bas- 
com. “Oh, I’m down and out; I’m liv- 
ing at a cheap hotel on the South Side 
—The Claymore—room eight dollars a 
week.” He laughed hollowly and care- 
fully tucked the hundred-dollar bill into 
his pocket. 





“Another high ball, if you don't 
mind, and I'll be going,” he said. 
“Don’t forget to spread the story 


around that George Bascom is trimming 
the whiskers off his cuffs these days, 
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but tell ’em that I said the Sun Chem- 
ical Co. is coming back; tell ’em that 
for me!” He pounded his fist emphat- 
ically on the table, gulped down his 
drink, and left the apartment. 

“You’re dead easy, boss,” said The 
Early Bird, taking his cue. “I wouldn’t 
give a guy the tail off’n a buffalo nickel 
if he’d treated me like that gink treated 
you.” 

“T find it easy to forgive mine en- 
emies,” declared Mr. Clackworthy. 
Then, apparently observing Mr. Wad- 
dington’s curious expression, he ex- 
plained. 

“Bascom and I formed the Sun 
Chemical Co. some months ago,” he 
said. “Bascom was a chemist and for- 
mulated some new products. I raised 
most of the capital, but Bascom’s dis- 
coveries were the main asset, and he 
kept control—two thousand shares. 
The chap’s rather visionary—and head- 
strong; not a good business man at all. 
We had a little difference of opinion, 
and he kicked me out. About that time 
a rival company with unlimited capital 
brought suit for infringement of pat- 
ents. Lawsuits broke him; he refused 
my advice to sell out for a good profit 
—and there he is.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Waddington, yawn- 
ing, and not particularly interested in 
this industrial post mortem. ‘“‘Let’s 
have another drink.” The story of 
George Bascom’s business failure had 
not made much impression upon the 
Texas oil man, evidently Mr. Clack- 
worthy had not intended that it should. 


ITT. 


The following day Mr. Clackworthy 
and Mr. Waddington were walking 
along La Salle Street when the former 
was hailed by a brusque, dignified man 
of perhaps sixty, with iron-gray hair 
and shrewd eyes. It was none other 
than “Pop” Blanchard. As might be 
suspected, accidental 


the apparently 


meeting had been arranged by careful 
design. ra 

“Hello, Mr. Clackworthy. Just 
about to spend a two-cent stamp on you. 
Got a check up at my office for you— 
profit on that S. and K. stock that you 
sold short.” 

“Fine!” answered Mr. Clackworthy. 
“T’ll go with you now if you’re headed 
that way. Mr. Blanchard, this is Mr. 
Wallace Waddington, oil man from 
Texas. Mr. Blanchard, Waddington, is 
a sure-thing gambler.” 

“What!” exclaimed Pop indignantly. 

“He gambles with other people’s 
money—he’s a broker,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy laughingly. 

“Oh!” said Pop, mollified and smil- 
ing at the joke. “Well, I’m announcing 
to the world here and now that you’re 
a sure-thing gambler yourself. Hanged 
if you ever went into a stock deal yet 
that you didn’t come out ahead of the 
game.” 

“But I can’t do it often enough to 
put me in Mr. Waddington’s class,” 
said Mr, Clackworthy. “Waddington 
is a millionaire, you know.” The 
Texan expanded visibly at this, trying 
in vain to achieve a depreciating smile. 

The three turned in at a near-by 
office building and were taken to the 
twelfth floor where Pop Blanchard led 
the way to an office suite of three rooms, 
the entrance of which made this an- 
nouncement: ‘Blanchard and Co., 
Stocks and Bonds.” 

The outer office was a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Three stenographers, one of 
whom was Mrs. Bascom, George’s 
pretty little wife, rattled away indus- 
triously at their machines. There was 
a blackboard at one end of the room 
around which were gathered several 
pseudo customers, evidently absorbed 
in the rise and fall of the market. There 
was a cashier’s cage behind which Jack 
Prichard, frequently an assistant in the 
master confidence man’s schemes, was 
on duty. By the blackboard a market 
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ticker spun forth its cryptic messages 
which might spell ruin or riches. 

Pop led the way back to the private 
office and Mr. Clackworthy motioned 
Waddington to follow. The private of- 
fice was richly furnished in mahogany, 
for Mr. Clackworthy kept this prosper- 
ous furniture—the massive desk, the 
thick imported rug, the big chairs—in 
storage fer just such occasions. 

After a brokerlike study of the tape 
of his private ticker, Pop sat down at 
his desk and offered cigars. He touched 
one of half a dozen butions on his desk 





and John Prichard, cashier, appeared. 
“Bring Mr. Clackworthy’s check,” he 


instructed, and then, apparently upon 
second thought, asked: “Wouldn't pre- 
fer the cash, I suppose ?” 

Mr, Clackworthy glanced into his bill 
fold. 

“As it happens, I can use the cash,” 
he said. “Haven’t been to the bank for 
several days.” 

“Prichard,” ordered Pop, “bring the 
cash and Mr. Clackworthy will indorse 
the check back to us.” 

A moment later Prichard came back 


and counted out nine thousand dollars 
in currency on the desk in front of the 
master confidence man. Mr. Clack- 


worthy’s reason for this transaction was 
one of psychology, for there is always 
something impressive in large amounts 
of cash. It fixed the status of Blan- 
chard & Co.. as a prosperous 
with large amounts of cash money avail- 
able. Nine thousand in cash seems 


concern 


much more than the unount in a 
check. It is the hypnotism real 
money. 

The three men cl ea for 
a time, Mr. Clackw yuraging 
Mr. Waddington to wax loquacious con- 
cerning Texas in general, and Mr. Wal- 
lace Waddington in particular. At 
length the conversation dragged, and the¢ 


pseudo broker, twice glancing at his 
watch within the [ 


utes, 


gave the 
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more profitable matters to attend to. 
Mr. Clackworthy, in the midst of a 
reminiscent bit of humor, laughed. 

“All right, Blanchard,” he said, 
“we'll be going.” 

“Finish the story first,” said Pop. 
His foot slid under the desk and 
touched the button which connected 
with the buzzer on Mrs. Bascorv’s desk. 
In answer to this signal she took a pre- 
viously prepared telegram from the 
drawer and rapped on the door of the 
private office. 

“Telegram, 
called. 

“Come,” responded Pop. He slit the 
envelope with his paper knife and 
quickly scanned the lines of the message. 

“Humph!” he said, and, his eyes nar- 
rowed thoughtfully, turned toward Mr. 
Clackworthy. Slowly he laid the tele- 
gram on his desk beneath a paper weight 
and deliberately revived the lagging con- 
versation. It was evident to even Mr. 
Waddington that he had suddenly found 
reason for Mr. Clackworthy’s company, 
presumably some matter that concerned 
the telegram. He was too obviously at- 
tempting to appear careless. 

“By the way, Mr. Clackworthy,” he 
i “what has happened to 
George Bascom? Never see him any 
more, Always liked George; liked him 

1 Would like to get in touch 
You used to be 
the Sun Chem- 
Happen to have 


Mr. Blanchard,” she 


1 
said presently, 





with him some time. 
associated with him in 
ical Co., I remember. 
his address?” 

Mr. Clack 


- . @ ° 
For a momet worthy nesi- 


4 1 x archin la: 
tated. his eyes searching Pop Blan- 
chard’s fac 
ert ’ * a eatebi f ror 
Haven’t seen George myself fo 


“May ru 


some time,” he answered. 


onto him any time, however; any mes- 
sage you want me to give him?’ 
‘Bascom?” interrupted Mr. Wad- 


dington. “Isn’t he the fellow cael 
stopped abruptly as Mr. Clackworthy’s 
shoe caught him warningly on the shin. 

“Yes, the fellow I was telling you 
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about,” the master confidence man in- 
terrupted hastily. 

“Oh!” said the Texan, still puzzled 
by Mr. Clackworthy’s deception. 

Broker Blanchard was plainly disap- 
pointed. 

“I was hoping that you might have 
his—er—address,” he said. “You are 
quite sure that you don’t know where 
I can reach him?” 

“Well, it’s just possible that I may 
run into Parish next week ; he can prob- 
ably tell me,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 

Pop fidgeted in his chair. 

“Next week?” he repeated. “Humph, 
I'd like to see him sooner than that. 
Where’s Parish? Parish knows Bas- 
com’s address, eh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy leaned forward tri- 
umphantly. 

“Seems to me, Blanchard, that you’re 
in an awful hurry to find George Bas- 
com,” he declared with deliberate mean- 
ing. ‘Oh, you’re not as casual about it 
as you would have me think; you’ve 
been anxious to get hold of Bascom— 
just since you received that telegram! 
There’s something in the wind, and 
you've been trying to pump me for a 
bit of valuable information, haven’t 
you? 

“All right, I'll be frank with you. 
I know exactly where Bascom is, but 
I’m not going to tell you where to find 
him—not until you show me that tele- 
gram! I can tell by the way you act 
that there’s money in it for you. I sunk 
a lot of good cash in Bascom’s com- 
pany, and I begin to see a way to get it 
back.” 

Pop reached for the telegram. 
“You’ve got me nailed to the mast,” 
he admitted. ‘For I’ve got to get hold 
of Bascom before noon to-morrow— 
and here’s why.” 

He passed over the telegram, and as 
Mr. Clackworthy read it his brows lifted 
in surprise as he gave voice to a low 
whistle. 

“No wonder you were anxious to 


find him—you pirate!” he exclaimed. 
“Saw a chance to pick up Bascom’s 
stock for a song and resell to Grayson 
for his maximum figure—on top of your 
usual brokerage commission.” 

Pop got from his chair and walked 
across the room, pausing to look out 
the window; presently he turned. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” he said. 
“We'll work this thing together on a 
fifty-fifty split. Bascom will let loose 
of those two thousand shares for—um 
—I’d say fifteen dollars a share. That’s 
thirty thousand dollars. Ill give you 
my check now for half of it—fifteen 
thousand dollars. You put up the other 
fifteen thousand dollars, and we’ll split 
the profit. Quite a handsome profit, 
eh?” 

“Nothing doing, refused Mr. 
Clackworthy. “You’re supposed to be 
a reputable broker, buying for your 
clients as cheap as you can. I’m going 
to take care of fhis little thing alone, 
thank you! MHere’s my chance to get 
back what I lost, with a good stiff in- 
terest, and I’m going to do it.” 

“Aren’t you going to let me in on 
itr” pleaded Pop. 

“Let me ask my friend, Waddington, 
here, what he would do under the cir- 
cumstances,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
with a smile, as he handed the telegram 
to the Texan. The oil man took it and 
read: 


” 


C. A. BLANCHARD, Personal, 
Blanchard & Co., 
Meadow Building, Chicago. 

Advance information that court will hand 
down decision noon to-morrow finding for 
Sun Chemical Co. upholding all their patent 
claims and awarding them judgment against 
us. This is complete surprise and necessi- 
tates that we control Sun Co. Buy Bascom 
control. Go high as eighty dollars a share. 

GRAYSON. 


Mr. Waddington passed back the 
telegram. 

“T reckon I don’t savvy this business 
none to speak of,” he replied. ‘To me, 
Mr. Clackworthy, it looks kinda like 
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you had been handed a raw deal an’ had 
the chance t’ come back at ’em strong. 
As for this here feller, he ain’t got no 
right t’ be dippin’ his fingers into the 
pie. I reckon if I was you, I’d go right 
ahead an’ get the stock-from Bascom 
as cheap as I could, seein’ as how he 
didn’t treat you fair when you was 
dealin’ with him.” 

“Exactly my decision,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I'll buy Bascom’s stock 
and Blanchard here can buy it from me 
—at the top price of eighty dollars a 
share.” 

“But—but,” sputtered Pop, “if it 
hadn’t been for me, you would never 
have getten a tip on this deal.” 

“That is my good fortune,” retorted 
Mr. Clackworthy. “Come, Wadding- 
ton, we'll be moving. It’s going to take 
some tall hustling to arrange this busi- 
ness. I'll blow you to a mighty swell 
dinner when I’ve cashed in my profits 
on this deal.” 

“T was sort of wonderin’,” cautioned 
the oil man, “if there was any chance 
of this here Grayson changin’ his mind 
about buyin’ that stock, after you’ve 
gone and paid good money for it.” 

“Certainly not; certainly not,” as- 
sured Mr. Clackworthy. “But just to 
make sure of no slip-up, I think we’d 
better have Blanchard give me a writ- 
ten agreement that he will pay eighty 
dollars a share for the two thousand 
shares.” 

“T’'ll give you no such thing—unless 
I’m in for a cut,” declared Pop. For 
some minutes they argued, Loth remain- 
ing firm. 

“Business is business, an’ it’s always 
best t? have things down in writin’,” 
suggested Mr. Waddington. . ““Mebbe it 
ain’t as square as it might be, but— 
well, it’s business. Better give Blan- 
chard ten thousand dollars an’ get that 
written agreement; that makes you a 
heap safer. Then nobody can wiggle 
out.” 

“Ten 


thousand!’ exclaimed Pop. 


“That’s-some profit when Mr. Clack- 
worthy stands to clean up something 
like one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“Ail right, I'll let you keep out twenty 
thousand dollars of the price to be paid 
when I deliver the goods,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

The agreement was duly drawn up, 
a brief notation stating the facts, and 
signed. Mr. Clackworthy and Mr. 
Waddington left the office. 

“You're a better business man than | 
give you credit for,” said Mr. Wad- 
dington. “That was pretty smart the 
way you guessed what he was up to 
an’ clubbed him into showin’ you that 
telegram. Whew! If you was to pull 
tricks like that every day, it would beat 
oil wells, huh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled in secret 
satisfaction. 

“The fish is hooked,” he told him- 
self. 


IV. 


At Mr. Clackworthy’s insistence, Mr. 
Waddington accompanied him to the 
Claymore Hotel on the South Side 
where George Bascom had taken up a 
temporary residence. As luck would 
have it—a bit of good fortune carefully 
prearranged, of course—George was in. 
They found him in his room, looking 
more dejected than ever. 

“George,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
“T’ve found a man who, strange as it 
may seem, has faith in the Sun Chem- 
icar Co,” 

“T’ve got faith, too,” grumbled George. 
“It’s money that I needed. Faith isn’t 
any good when it comes to fighting a 
big crowd like the Grayson outfit.” 

“Well,” pursued Mr. Clackworthy, 
“this man that I’m talking about has 
enough faith to put some money into it. 
You’re broke and can never put the Sun 
Co. on its feet. Your own lawyers told 
you that you could never lick Grayson 
and his outfit, but that is neither here 
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nor there. Eliminating all that and get- 
ting down to plain figures, I'll give you 
ten dollars a share for your two thou- 
sand shares of stock—twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

George Bascom looked moodily out 
of the window of his eight-dollar-a- 
week room. Presently, however, he 
seemed to get his mind on business. 

“Something has happened to get you 
so interested like this,” he said slowly. 
“You're no fool, and I know it. If 
you’re offering ten dollars a share it’s 
worth more. JI don’t blame you be- 
cause I guess I did hand you a raw 
deal; not that I really intended to. 

“T don’t know what’s happened, and 
I’m not going to ask you. You wouldn’t 
tell me, anyhow. One thing’s sure, 
however; twenty thousand dollars isn’t 
enough. You are entitled to get your 
money back, and I am willing to have 
vou do it, but if my control of the Sun 
Co. is worth twenty thousand dollars, 
it’s worth more. I happen to need just 
exactly seventy thousand dollars to buy 
an interest in the Excelsior Dye Works. 
If my stock is worth that to you, all 
right; if it isn’t, I'll just hang on until 
this angel that you've found comes 
around to see me personally.” 

Mr. Clackworthy seemed 
struck. 

“Why, I had no idea that you would 
turn down any reasonable offer,” he al- 
most stammered. “Seventy thousand? 
Impossible !”’ 

“I'd let you have it cheaper, Mr. 
Clackworthy, but seventy thousand dol- 
lars is the amount I need, and that ends 


” 


thunder- 


“But—but I 
thousand dollars!” 
Clackworthy. 

“What about your man with so much 
faith?’ demanded Bascom pointedly. 
“Oh, I see! You're buying in the stock 
and are going to turn it over. Well, 
that suits me, at that, provided you dig 


haven’t got 
xclaimed 


seventy 
Mr. 


up the seventy thousand dollars. Not 
a peiny less will do.” 

“Promise me you will give me time 
to raise it,” pleaded Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Yes, D'Il give you until four o’clock 
this afternoon,” replied George. “If 
you bring seventy thousand dollars cash 
to me by four o’clock, we'll make a 
deal.” 

“Four o'clock?’ questioned Mr. 
Clackworthy. “Well, I'll try. Yes, I 
presume I can do it.” 

He moved toward the door and Mr. 
Waddington, who had taken no part in 
the discussion, followed. 

“T ain’t aimin’ to be followin’ you 
around this way, buttin’ into your af- 
fairs,” protested the Texan. 

“No intrusion whatever,’ assured 
Mr. Clackworthy. “Glad to have you 
along. I’ve got to see if Blanchard 
will put up half of the money after all. 
Of course he will, but he'll want more 
profit.” 

“Ain’t you got seventy thousand dol- 
lars?” demanded Mr. Waddington. “I 
thought you was a rich man.” 

“Oh, I’m just a piker compared with 
you, Waddington,” answered Mr. 
Clackworthy laughingly. ‘Fact is, I 
guess I’m a bit of a four-flusher at 
times. Counting this nine thousand dol- 
lars that Blanchard paid me on that 
stock deal, I’ve got a sum total of just 
thirty-six thousand dollars to my name 
—a thousand dollars more than just half 
of what I need to clean up an even 
seventy thousand dollars. But I guess 
Blanchard will see me through.” 

The master confidence man went to 
the booth in the hotel lobby. After 
some three minutes he came out, look- 
ing dazed. 

“Now what do you know about that!” 
he muttered. ‘Blanchard refuses to 
put it up—think about it, he refuses! 
Can you beat it? How would you ex- 
plain it?” 

“Such things is a little beyond me,” 
admitted Mr. Waddington. “I reckon 
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I couldn’t explain it. 
queer, don’t it?” 

“I should say it does!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Clackworthy, walking slowly to- 
ward the hotel exit. He stopped sud- 
denly, seizing Mr. Waddington’s arm 
and pointing through the plate-glass 
window. 

“Look! Look! That’s the answer!” 

“T reckon I don’t savvy,” said Mr. 
Waddington, obediently staring out to 
the street. 

“See that man over there?” demanded 
Mr. Clackworthy. “Ever see him be- 
fore?” 

“No, I can’t say as I did—well, come 
t’ think about it, his face is sort of fa- 
miliar. Howlin’ coyotes! I got ‘im 
now; that’s the cashier feller in 
Blanchard’s brokerage office!” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Do you understand? 
Blanchard is trying to double cross me. 
He sent his cashier to follow me so that 
he could find out where Bascom lives. 
He is hoping that I haven’t enough cash 
to swing the deal and he will step in 
and hog the whole thing himself.” 

Mr. Waddington gasped at this bit of 
strategy in the game of high finance. 

“T see,” he said, nodding. 

Mr. Clackworthy thoughtfully lighted 
a cigar and smoked furiously. Sud- 
denly he turned to Mr. Waddington. 

“Waddington,” he said, “I haven’t 
much time to lose if I am going to 
swing this deal; there’s just one man in 
Chicago that can help me put it across 

-and that man is you!” 

Mr. Waddington blinked. 

“You mean as how you want me t’ 
lend you thirty-five thousand dollars?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Clackworthy has- 
tily. “We'll go it fifty-fifty; you put 
up thirty-five thousand dollars with my 





Looks kind of 


thirty-five thousand dollars and we'll 
buy Bascom’s stock. We resell it to 
Blanchard for eight dollars a_ share. 


That’s one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. Taking off the seventy thou- 
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sand dollars that we’ve got to pay for 
the stock and the twenty thousand dol- 
lars that I agreed to let Blanchard have, 
it leaves a net profit of an even seventy 
thousand dollars—exactly _ thirty-five 
thousand a piece. A one hundred per 
cent profit on a two or three hour in- 
vestment.” 

Mr. Waddington flushed in embar- 
rassment. 

“The truth is,” he said apologetically, 
“that I ain’t got thirty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“W-what!” cried Mr. Clackworthy. 


“You—you haven’t got thirty-five 
thousand dollars? Why, I thought 
you——” 


“T mean,” explained Mr, Wadding- 
ton, “that I ain’t got thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars in Chicago. This deal has 
got t’ be cleaned up quick, an’ I wouldn’t 
have time t’ wire down t’ Texas. Every 
dog-gone cent I got in the bank here in 
Chicago is—hum, lemme see, thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Would you put that in?” asked Mr. 
Clackworthy, thinking swiftly, cursing 
his stupidity in failing to take into con- 
sideration the fact that Mr. Wadding- 
ton might not have plenty of available 
cash in Chicago banks. “I might get 
hold of the extra four thousand dollars 
somewhere. Yes, come to think about 
it, I guess if I telephoned to The Early 
—um—Mr. Early, he could raise four 
thousand dollars for me.” 

“Why, sure,” agreed Mr. Wadding- 
ton promptly. “I'll lend it t’ you, 
friend, or put in with you, just as you 
Say. 

“Tine!’? exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy 
with a sigh of genuine, one-hundred- 
per-cent relief. Mr. Waddington’s an- 
nouncement that he didn’t have thirty- 
five thousand dollars had almost given 
him heart failure. “I’ll phone to Early, 
and then we'll get Bascom and _ take 
him to The Loop with us. We’d better 
not leave him behind, for Blanchard’s 
man might get hold of him. Under- 
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stand? We'll take Bascom right down 
to the bank, give him the money, and 
get the stock certificates. Where do 
you have to go to get your thirty thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Tronsides Trust,” replied Mr. Wad- 
dington. 

“And I bank at the Twelfth National, 
just around the corner,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. And then with an in- 
dulgence of humor intended to be abso- 
lutely lost upon the Texan, he added 
feelingly: ‘Waddington, if it wasn’t 
for you, I shouldn’t be able to make 
this neat little sum of money.” 


V. 


The Early Bird was waiting for them 
at the Twelfth National, having already 
drawn four thousand dollars from his 
own account to make up the total which 
Mr. Clackworthy required. The mas- 
ter confidence man, while Mr. Wad- 
dington and George Bascom waited 
near by, went to the teller’s window 
and cashed his personal .check for 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, which, 
added to the nine thousand dollars cash 
in his pocket, made the total of thirty- 
six thousand dollars. Then the quartet 
proceeded to the Ironsides Trust Co., 
where Mr. Waddington banked. 

“What’s the idea of this four thou- 
sand bucks ?” demanded The Early Bird 
as the Texan went to get his thirty 
thousand dollars. 

“The truth is, James,” admitted Mr. 
Clackworthy, “that I began to think 
that our little financial venture had 
turned out to be a flivver. Imagine my 
stupefaction when our millionaire 
friend imparted the breath-taking in- 
formation that he didn’t possess the 
modest sum of thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Kiddin’ you, huh?” 

“No, it happens that thirty thousand 
dollars is all the money that he has in 
Chicago, and I had been so sure that 
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he could get plenty of money at a 
moment’s notice that I had created a 
situation whereby I couldn’t give him 
time to wire his bank in Texas. So I 
had to pretend to call on you to make 
up the four thousand dollars we 
needed. 

“Some millionaire!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird disgustedly. 

“Well, here’s the money,” announced 
Mr. Waddington, rejoining them. “T’ll 
get the teller t’ lend me a nice little 
satchel t’ pack it in. Now where’ll we 
go t’ pay over this money, an’ get things 
all fixed up?” 

“Might use one of the rooms here at 
the bank,” suggested Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Why not go out t’ Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s house, an’ finish it up with a 
good drink,” suggested Mr. Wadding- 
ton. “My throat’s as dry as the Gila 
Desert. Come on, men, that’s the 
ticket; a couple of drinks’ll be the only 
interest I’ll charge you for the lend of 
this thirty thousand dollars, Mr. Clack- 
worthy.” 

“Certainly,” agreed the master con- 
fidence man. “That suits me.” 

“T ain’t objectin’ to irrigatin’ the ton- 
sils, either,’ said The Early Bird. 

“The majority rules,’ George Bas- 
com declared. 

“All right,” said Mr. Waddineton, 
opening the money satchel that he had 
borrowed from the bank teller and 
dropping the money inside. “Put in 
your cash, Mr. Clackworthy, an’ we'll 
be on our way.” 

The master confidence man took the 
packets of one hundred dollar bills 
which made an uncomfortable bulge in 
his pocket and placed them with the 
Texan’s money.” 


“My car is at home,” he said. “We 
will have to call a taxi.” 
The four went to the street, Mr. 


Waddington carrying the money satchel, 
and hailed a taxi. The Texan occupied 
one of the folding seats facing toward 
the front of the car, the master confi- 
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dence man, The Early Bird, and Bas- 
com sitting in the tonneau proper. The 
oil man removed his overcoat and 
threw it across his arm. They chatted 
pleasantly, even the apparently morose 
George Bascom chirping up a bit as he 
spoke of his prospective connections 
with the next company which the sev- 
enty thousand dollars from the Sun 
Chemical Co. stock would permit him to 
make. Knowing that there was many 
a slip “twixt cup and lip, Mr. Clack- 
worthy did not for a moment permit his 
coworkers to forget their roles or the 
imaginary situation of the Sun Chem- 
ical Co. The machine moved swiftly 
northward out Lake Shore Drive and 
through Lincoln Park. Twice the 
money satchel fell from Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s lap to the floor. 

“You take this here 
Clackworthy,” he said. 
won't stay put.” 

The master confidence man nodded 
indifferently, but The Early Bird, if 
anything, seemed pleased to see the 
money actually in Mr. Clackworthy’s 
possession. It had been his observation 
that the actual cash was in his 
hands, no power on earth could get it 
away from him again. 

As the taxi reached the point where 
Sheridan Road crosses Broadway, Mr. 
Waddington reached into his pocket, 
frowned his annoyance, and began a 
pocket-to-pocket canvass of his clothes. 

“Tfowlin’ coyotes!’ he muttered -im- 
patiently. ‘Plumb out of chawin’ to- 
bacco. There’s a store; got to have my 
chawin’ tobacco.” 

“We'll wait for you,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy smilingly. The Texan nodded 
and, getting out of the machine, hurried 
over to the corner drug store which 
handled a full line of tobaccos. 

[ive minutes passed and Mr. Wad- 
dington had not returned. 

“Must be chinnin’ that good-lookin’ 
skirt at the cigar counter,” suggested 
The Early Bird. When the five min- 
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utes had lengthened to ten, Mr. Clack- 


‘worthy looked puzzled. 


“Take a look, James; see what is 
keeping our—er—victim,” he in- 
structed, 

“I’m tellin’ the world I’d be worryin’ 
the old bean into a headache if he’d 
walked off with that dough an’ was tak- 
in’ his time about comin’ back this a 
way,” said The Early Bird. “As it is, 
boss, seein’ you got all the jack, it don’t 
make no difference if he don’t never 
come back.” 

James entered the drug store; in a 
moment he hurried back, rubbing his 
chin reflectively. 

“Musta went off his nut or some- 
thin’, boss,” he declared. ‘‘He didn’t 
buy no tobacco, but the dame at the 
cigar counter remembers seein’ a guy 
with a yaller tie an’ a chunk of ice as 
big as a locomotive headlight walkin’ in 
the Sheridan Road entrance an’ walk- 
in’ right out the Broadway door with- 
out stoppin’. Now wouldn’t that cap- 
ture your nanny?” 

“Boss!” The Early Bird’s voice de- 
scended to a hoarse whisper. ‘Boss! 
Remember that stunt he was tellin’ us 
about—the time the guy tried t’ sell 
him the lions in front of the Field Mu- 


seum? Y’reckon he——” He paused, 
not daring to voice the agonizing 
thought. 


Mr. Clackworthy sat very still for a 
moment, eyes narrowed thoughtfully, 
his hands on the leather money satchel 
in his lap. Slowly, almost unwillingly, 
his fingers caught at the catch. The 
Early Bird leaned over his shoulder, 
sager for the first glance within. 

“Tt’s there, all right, boss!’ he ex- 
claimed in relief as his eyes caught sight 
of the packages. 

“Yes, James,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
as his hand dived within, “it’s here all 
right—some perfectly beautiful strips 
of nice, worthless yellow paper! The 
stinger has been stung!” ; 
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Conspicuously attached to the neatly 
wrapped packages was a sheet of paper. 
The Early Bird and George Bascom 
bending forward in horror-stricken ea- 
gerness, Mr. Clackworthy read: 


Many thanks for the most enjoyable ex- 
perience of my career. You were so clever 
that I didn’t get wise until you took me into 
your “brokerage” office that I was enjoying 
the delightful situation of a “come-on.” The 
temptation was too great—and I needed the 
money. I was down to one thousand dollars, 
which sum I drew from the bank. Rest of 
the roll was the paper found inclosed. 
Naturally I didn’t let you see me draw a 
check for my imaginary thirty thousand 
dollars. 

At first I thought you were an idle rich 
and I was rigging up a game to land. you, 
when you pulled one on me first. The real 
Mr. Wallace Waddington is in Europe spend- 
ing part of his new-made million. 

Thanks for the pleasant parties and large 
quantities of liquor. 

Writing this on back of a deposit slip in 
the bank as I pretend to write check for 
thirty thousand dollars. If there is no slip 
shall sit in folding seat of taxicab with my 
back to you, overcoat over my arm, and ex- 
tract your coin during the ride home. You 


trust me too much to object to me carrying 
the money. Used to be a nimble-fingered boy 
in my younger days. 

Consider you the cleverest con man in the 
country; even better than, yours gratefully— 
and apologetically, THe Waco Kn. 

P. S.—This haul of mine was luck; your 
work is art. 

The Early Bird mouthed stupidly, 
trying to find voice. ‘Boss,’ he gasped 
out, “this guy ain’t so weak on art him- 
self. Any goof that could open that 
bag an’ lift that coin right here in 
the taxi without me gettin’ wise is some 
artist himself. I used t’ be one of the 
light-fingered boys m’self, an’ I’m tellin’ 
the world—that’s art!” 

Mr. Clackworthy leaned back limply, 
dazedly considering the fickleness of 
fortune—and the loss of thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars in cold cash. “Let’s be 
getting home—quick,” he said. “I am 
feeling very much in need of that drink 
that The Waco Kid prescribed for us. 
You know, boys, I think he knew that 
we were going to need a stiff bracer— 
after this.” 


NO BAR TO CHANGING NAME 


|X European countries it is necessary for a man to apply to the courts if he 
wishes to change his name, but in the United States such legal procedure may 


be omitted. 


This decision was rendered by the court of appeals of New York 
in the case of Smith versus United States Casualty Company. 


Judge Vann, 


who penned the unanimous opinion, set forth some striking historical examples 


of changed names. 


“A predecessor of Honoré de Balzac,” he wrote, 
means beggar, and grew to manhood under that name. 


“was born a Guez, which 
When the famous author 


became conscious of his powers as a writer he did not wish his works to be 
published under that humble name, so he selected the surname Balzac from an 
estate that he owned. 

“Voltaire, Moliére, Dante, Petrarch, Richelieu, Loyola, Erasmus, and Lin- 
neus were assumed names. Napoleon Buonaparte changed his name after his 
amazing victories had lured him toward a crown, and he wanted a grander name 
to aid his daring aspirations. The Duke of Wellington was not by blood a 
Wellesley, but a Colley, his grandfather, Richard Colley, having assumed the name 
of a relative named W esley. This name was afterward expanded to Wellesley.’ 

One reason that persons apply to the courts for permission to change their 
names is that the court records give both the discarded and the new names. This 
makes it easy for the applicant to prove his identity. 

A man to whom crepes has been willed must prove his identity. This 
is sometimes difficult of accomplishment for one who has discarded his original 
cognomen, if no court records of the change are in existence. 


3C—ps_ 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE, 


E committee, composed of 
some of Mount Cliffton’s 
most solid and_ respectable 
citizens, filed solemnly out of 
the library. Henry, the rotund butler, 
looked dutifully impressed as he held 
the door open for them and bowed them 
out. It was a great day in Henry’s life, 
for it was not often he had the privilege 
of waiting upon such an august body of 
men, and his parting bow was corre- 
spondingly profound. He stood in the 
vestibule until the procession disap- 
peared from sight down the avenue, and 
then he hurried toward the rear of the 
house to talk with the housekeeper. 

At his desk in the library, where he 
had received the committee which had 
brought him the formal notification of 
his nomination for Congress, sat Sher- 
man Lane. He was a powerfully built 
man, with black kinky hair that was 
graying a trifle at the temples. His 
alert gray eves bespoke a man of great 
energy and aggressiveness. His face 
was slashed and scarred from contact 
with the rough sides of life, giving him 
the unmistakable appearance of one who 
has blasted his way through obstacles 
and poverty to success and prosperity. 

Just now a smile wreathed Sherman 
Lane’s rugged features. His eyes, sel- 
dom in repose, showed a twinkle that 
was almost boyish in its animation. 
There ‘was something distinctly boyish, 
too, about his actions at the present mo- 
ment. Before him lay a pad of paper, 


and in an absent-minded fashion he was 
writing something on it with a pencil. 


“The Honorable Sherman Lane” were 
the words he scrawled repeatedly on the 
pad in his virile, uncouth hand. The 
four words, and particularly the prefix, 
seemed to please him greatly. With the 
air of a strong man, who feels justified 
in indulging in a little nonsense now and 
then, he wrote them six times before he 
crumpled the paper and tossed it in the 
wastebasket. His elation might have 
seemed premature to those who did not 
know that political conditions in Mount 
Cliffton were such that Sherman Lane’s 
nomination made his election a foregone 
conclusion. 

His keen sense of gratification was 
only natural. Already, by dint of per- 
severance and the kind of ambition that 
batters down obstacles, he had won an 
enviable place in public life. He was 
the possessor of a suite of sumptuous 
law offices in New York and a beautiful 
residence in Mount Cliffton. His suc- 
cess was complete, at least from a ma- 
terial point of view, but the nomination, 
of which he had just been officially noti- 
fied, was the crowning touch. It meant 
vastly more to Sherman Lane than his 
friends and political supporters realized. 

On his library table was a motto 
framed in silver, the replica of one that 
was always before his eyes when he sat 
in his private office in New York. For 
years, both before and after his suc- 
cess, he had drawn inspiration from it. 
He looked at it now? and his face so- 
bered a little. A whimsical expression 
replaced the smile as he read the words 
half aloud: 

“Men may rise on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things.” 

Long and intently he gazed at the 
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motto, and, as he sat there, leaning back 
in his chair, with a fixed and inscrutable 
expression on his face, an observer 
might have thought that in Sherman 
Lane’s eyes, soft and dreamy at the mo- 
ment, there was a reflection of some- 
thing that had vanished long ago. 

He shrugged his shoulders and sat up 
straight in the chair. Turning his eyes 
from the motto he glanced toward the 
window. The afternoon sunlight was 
gleaming on the wide lawn outside. 
Lane gave a little sigh. Only one thing 
marred his gratification. His wife, who 
had shared his years of struggle and 
privation, was not present to enjoy with 
him the culminating event of his ca- 
reer. She had vanished along with the 
dead past from which he had risen, hav- 
ing died just before he reached the turn- 
ing point. But there was still Erna, his 
daughter. His face brightened as he 
thought of her. He was very proud of 
Erna, and one of his highest ambitions 
was to make her happy. He had used 


his wealth and position unsparingly in 
order that she should have all the com- 
forts and opportunities her mother had 


been denied. Already he had decided 
to take her with him to Washington. 
How she would glow and sparkle in the 
official circles of the capital! Lane 
smiled in anticipation of the brilliant 
success she would make. 

A knock sounded discreetly on the 
door. Henry walked in and extended a 
silver salver. On it lay a card, and 
Lane’s brow puckered, as he glanced 
at it. 

“Mr. Sedgewick Connington,” he 
mumbled. “Don’t recall the name. Who 
is he, Henry?” 

“Never saw him before, _ sir. 
Henry’s tone indicated strong disap- 
proval of the caller. “Shall I tell him 
you are not at home, sir?” 

Lane reflected a moment, then or- 
dered Henry to admit Mr. Connington. 
On this particular day he was not in a 
mood to have a caller shown the door. 
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Connington was a sleek, well-fed man 
of forty-five or‘so. He had a bland, in- 
gratiating smile and walked with a very 
soft step, as if he had a tender regard 
for the carpet under his feet. His 
showy attire suggested Broadway rather 
than the staid and dignified suburban 
community of Mount Cliffton. 

“Hello, congressman,” was his airy 
greeting, as he slumped down in the 
chair Lane indicated. 


“That’s a trifle premature,” said 


_Lane dryly, though he himself had but 


a few minutes ago been equally presum- 
ing. .There was something about the 
ornate person of Sedgewick Connington 
that he did not like. 

“Guess not. It will be a cinch. The 
ticket will carry you through, even if 
your personal popularity doesn’t. The 
opposition candidate hasn’t got a ghost 
of chance.” 

“T think your enthusiasm is leading 
you to exaggeration,” remarked Lane, 
though he had ample reason to believe 
that his visitor’s statement of the situa- 
tiori was accurate. 

“Not a bit. I know what I’m talking 
about. The fellow on the other side 
will be snowed under so hard that he’ll 
never show his face again.” 

“Well, perhaps.”’ Lane looked as if 
he wished that his caller would come 
to the point. 

“There’s no ‘perhaps’ about it. It’s 
a dead-sure thing. That’s what all the 
political wiseacres in town say. Any- 
how, you’re a winning man—always 
was and always will be. Not once in 
the last twenty years has your luck 
gone back on you. Isn’t it so?” 

Lane stiffened a little. He looked as 
if it was not conducive to his peace of 
mind to have his visitar go back so far 
in time. He said nothing, but merely 
looked expectantly at Connington. 

“Everything you’ve touched has 
turned to gold, ain’t it? You’re one of 
the biggest lawyers in New York, and 
I understand vour investments are 
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bringing in a lot of money on the side. 
You have a fine home, a_ beautiful 
daughter, all the comforts money can 
buy, and in a few months you will be 
a congressman. That’s only a begin- 
ning. Maybe a senatorship will be the 
next thing. After that—who knows? 
Wouldn’t be surprised to see you in the 
White House some day. Anything is 
possible for a man of your type, pro- 
vided nothing unpleasant happens.” 

“Unpleasant?” asked Lane, for Con- 
nington hard put a slight, but signifi- 
cant, emphasis on the word. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, for instance” — Connington 
glanced cautiously about the library, as 
if to make sure that they were alone— 
“T don’t care how good and upright a 
man is, there’s always something about 
his past that he is sensitive about— 
something that he doesn’t want to come 
out, particularly if he happens to be a 
candidate for public office. Am I 
right ?” 

Lane moved slowly forward in his 
chair. A tinge of gray crept up be- 
neath his healthily bronzed skin. His 
eyes contracted beneath their bushy 
brows. “Just what are you talking 
about, Connington?” 

With elbows resting against his 
thighs, Connington leaned toward the 
other man. He smiled and rubbed his 
pudgy hands. “Can’t you guess, Lane” 

“I’m a man of plain words. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“Well, just now I am thinking of an 
ambitions young chap who lived out 
West some years ago. He was so am- 
bitious that one day he skipped out with 
five thousand dollars of the firm’s cash 
in his jeans. Detectives employed by 
the surety company caught him, and he 
was sent up for five years. It was his 
first offense, and the judge dealt leni- 
ently with him. Everything considered, 
he got off pretty easy, for he was al- 
lowed time off for good behavior. His 
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name, if I remember rightly, was Bruce 
Hawthorn.” 

Lane drew a deep breath; then, for a 
full minute, he sat very still. Though 
still pale, his face was inscrutable. His 
narrow-lidded eyes gazed piercingly into 
the other man’s face. 

“Who are you?” he asked in the very 
quiet voice which certain people had 
learned to fear. 

“Who am I?” Connington chuckled. 
“Why, I live right here in Mount Cliff- 
ton, over on Third Avenue. My house 
won't stand comparison with yours, but 
[ may move into a better one some day. 
Like yourself, I’m a commuter. I’ve 
seen you on the eight-seventeen lots of 
times, and I’ve often been tempted to 
speak to you, but you never looked my 
way. Thought there was something fa- 
miliar about you the first time I saw 
you, but I couldn’t be sure. I’ve been 
making sure since, though.” 

“Go on.” 

“Eh? Oh, you’re not satisfied with 
knowing who I am, but you also want 
to know who I was. Look me over 
carefully, Lane. Don’t you remember 
me?” 

Lane regarded his caller steadily, but 
there was no light of recognition in his 
eyes. Connington, despite his sleek ap- 
pearance and natty attire, was not the 
kind of man to compel more than a fleet- 


ing glance on a casual meeting. Finally 
Lane shook his head. 
“Don’t remember me, eh? Well, 


Lane, you and I worked, almost side by 
side, in the office where you stole the 
five thousand dollars. At that time my 
name wasn’t Connington any more than 
yours was Lane. I was only twenty-one 


or two, and you were a few years older. 
We've changed a lot, both of us, but I 
guess most of the change is on my side. 
That’s why you are having such a hard 
time remembering me.” 

A faint flicker showed in Lane’s steel- 
gray eyes, but the rest of his face was 
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still a mask. “Suppose you come to the 
point, Connington,” he said quietly. 

Connington was amused. “I guess 
you see the point, all right. If you 
don’t, I’ll show it to you. You don’t 
need to be told that Mount Cliffton is 
about as straight-laced a town as there 
is anywhere in the United States. 
There’s no place on earth where a man 
gets the cold shoulder quicker, if it be- 
comes known that he’s seen the inside 
of a penitentiary. I guess you can fig- 
ure out what will happen to your cam- 
paign if the voters should get wise.” 

Lane gave a stolid nod. 

“And that isn’t,all,” continued Con- 
nington enthusiastically. ‘Your legal 
practice would be shot to smithereens. 
The big corporations aren’t particularly 
anxious to employ a man who has a 
penitentiary record. You would have to 
go somewhere else and get a fresh start, 
and that isn’t easy for a man of your 
age. You would be down and out, 
Lane. All prospects 
would fade away. Your daughter r 

“Just leave my daughter out of it,” 
said Lane, with a sudden show of feel- 
ing. He was silent for a few moments. 
“I take it that you are acting on the pre- 
sumption that I am Bruce Hawthorn?” 

“You take it exactly right.” 

“Have you communicated your sus- 
picions to any one?” 

“Hardly! I don’t believe it’s a wise 
policy to kill the goose that may lay a 
golden egg for me some day.” 

“In plain words, you have come to me 
with a blackmailing proposition?” 

“Blackmail? That’s a nasty word, 
Lane. The managers for the opposition 
candidate would probably be willing to 
pay me a tidy little sum for the infor- 
mation I have, but I don’t see why I 
should play their game. Just the same, 
I have certain duties and responsibili- 
ties as a citizen. If I have information 
bearing on the qualifications of a candi- 
date for public office, it is my duty to 
make it known.” 
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“I see.” There was a world of con- 
tempt in Lane’s tone. “And, of course, 
a penitentiary record has a very decided 
bearing on a candidate’s qualifications. 
However, I suppose you would see your 
duty in a different light if I were to dis- 
cuss the matter with you on a cash 
basis ?” 

Connington grinned elatedly. “That’s 
very neatly put, Lane. It takes a law- 
yer to give a smooth veneer to things.” 

Scarcely a muscle moved in Lane’s 
face. “I suppose you have considered 
that, if you should air your opinions in 
public, the burden of proof would rest 
on you. You would have to produce 
evidence to prove that I am Bruce Haw- 
thorn.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten that I’m 
dealing with a lawyer,” said Connington 
easily. “And I can produce the proof 
if it comes to that. There’s something 
in my safe at home that would make 
you sit up and take notice if you could 
see it. But you aren’t going to let things 
go that far, Lane. You know that just 
a little whisper about such things goes a 
long way with the public. In theory a 
man is supposed to be innocent until he 
has been proven guilty, but it doesn’t 
work out that way in practice, particu- 
larly where a candidate for office is con- 
cerned. Am I right?” 

Lane knew that Connington was 
right, but his face did not show it. “I 
suppose it is useless to appeal to the 
sense of fair play in a man of your type. 
It would probably do no good to point 
out to you that my—that Bruce Haw- 
thorn’s offense was committed on the 
impulse of youthful folly, and that there 
were a great many extenuating circum- 
stances. Since you seem to know so 
much, you probably also know that the 
amount stolen was subsequently re- 
turned with interest.” 

“Oh, sure! I know all that,” said 
Connington with a faintly concealed 
sneer. “You might use that stuff about 
youthful folly and extenuating circum- 








stances in one of your campaign 
speeches, It would be interesting to see 
how the voters take it.” 

Only a slight flicker in Lane’s eyes 
showed that he was impressed by the 
argument. His glance went to the 
motto on his desk, and a trace of bitter- 
ness appeared in his face. He stifled it 
quickly and turned to Connington. 

“How much do you want?” he said 
brusquely. 

Connington’s eyes, glowing with a 
greedy light, wandered off into space. 
A self-satisfied smile curled his lips. 

“Tell you what you do, Lane,” he said 
softly. “You think it over and decide 
how much it is worth to you to have 
Bruce Hawthorn’s youthful folly, as 
you call it, hushed up. I’m in no hurry. 
Take a week if you like, but think very 
carefully. Good day.” 

He got up abruptly and walked out 
with his habitual furtive gait. He closed 
the door very softly behind him. As if 
failing to realize that his visitor was 
gone, Lane sat looking intently at the 
chair he had vacated. For a long time 
he sat thus, with the shadows gather- 
ing about him, and gradually a change 
came over his face. It hardened by de- 
grees, and the dusk lent a sinister ap- 
pearance to his features. Now and then 
his lips moved, as if he were commun- 
ing with himself. 

The door behind him, directly oppo- 
site the one through which Connington 
had departed, opened a crack. For a 
moment a face appeared in the narrow 
opening, then the door closed again. 
Lane, deep in thought, had noticed noth- 
ing. He turned slowly and sat facing 
the desk. Presently he picked up the 
motto, now scarcely distinguishable in 
the gloom, and tossed it into a drawer. 
A mutter that was half a groan escaped 
him. Then, sitting in the gathering 


shadows, with head bent, he lapsed back 
into somber reflections. 
“Why not?” he asked after a while. 
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“I would kill a poisonous snake, 
wouldn’t I? Then why not him?” 


CHAPTER II. 
CONNINGTON CELEBRATES. 


WALKING away from the Lane 

residence Sedgewick Connington, 
buttoning his coat against the raw No- 
vember wind, swung briskly down the 
avenue. Despite the chill in the air, he 
tingled and glowed with a gratifying 
sense of success. His interview with 
Sherman Lane had terminated far more 
satisfactorily than he had expected. 
Connington had approached the ordeal 
with a great deal of inward trembling. 
The big, quiet man had an air with him 
that made Connington think of pent-up 
thunder. One never knew when such 
a man might break out in a fury of 
wrath. That was why Connington had 
felt just a trifle dubious about the out- 
come. 

But the hardest part was over now. 
The biggest man in Mount Cliffton had 
eaten humble pie out of Connington’s 
hand. The raging and roaring that 
might have been expected of him had 
not materialized. He had taken it all 
so quietly that, once or twice during the 
interview, Connington had been puzzled 
by his demeanor. He might have 
known, though, that Lane would act 
sensibly about the affair. Lane was wise 
enough to know when he was beaten. 
He was too shrewd to do anything but 
submit humbly in a matter where re- 
sistance was useless. After all, wasn’t 
graceful submission to the inevitable 
one of the characteristics of a great 
man? 

Connington, holding his head high 
and carrying his comfortably rounded 
figure with an air of easy assurance, 
veered away from the exclusive resi- 
dential section. He entered a district 
where the streets were narrower and 
the houses reflected the drab and hum- 
drum lives of their occupants. Dark- 














ness was falling, and the wind took on 
a sharper edge. Connington’s step be- 
came less elastic, his head drooped a 
trifle to one side, and now and then he 
Jooked nervously behind him. The 
change in the scenery seemed to exert 
a depressing influence on his spirits and 
blight the glowing prospects in which 
his mind had been luxuriating. Any 
one who had chanced to look into Con- 
nington’s face then might have thought 
that he was harrassed by gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

As if to shake off his sudden depres- 
sion, he shrugged his shoulders a little 
and fell into a swinging stride. Soon 
he reached his house, a murky and di- 
lapidated structure, standing in gloomy 
isolation on a street corner. 

“Dark!” he muttered, seeing no lights 
in the windows. “Wonder if Swoope 
is on another spree. I'll give that loafer 
his walking papers one of these days.” 

He took out a key and let himself in. 
Removing his hat and coat in the hall 
he entered the living room. It was 
dark, and the air was dank and chill. 
Evidently Swoope had neglected the 
furnace again. 

“Swoope!” he called in a loud voice. 
Suddenly he remembered that Swoope 
had asked for the afternoon off, on the 
pretext that he had to call on a sick 
relative. In a preoccupied manner, for 
his mind had been occupied with his 
forthcoming call on Lane, Connington 
had granted the request. He regretted 
it now, for Swoope would probably be 
true to his habit and stay out all night, 
and Connington did not like the idea of 
spending the night alone in the dismal 
old house. The disjointed timbers, es- 
pecially on windy nights, made such 
queer noises that he always imagined the 
house was full of mysterious whispers. 

He turned on the lights, picked up a 
few scraps of food in the kitchen, then 
returned to the living room and lighted 
a cigar. Wrapping himself in a dress- 


ing gown, he sat down in the easy-chair 
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and began to think of Sherman Lane. 
His reflections seemed to have a sooth- 
ing effect, for soon a smile came to his 
face. No doubt Lane was _ thinking 
very hard at the present moment, and 
the harder he thought the blacker the 
outlook would seem to him. That was 
just what Connington had _ intended. 
During the interview he had said just 
enough and no more, and then he had 
discreetly taken his leave and left Lane 
to fill in what he had left unsaid. Lane, 
with his legal mind, would picture the 
situation far more impressively than any 
words of Connington’s could. 

A feeling of satisfaction came back 
to him. He had maneuvered things 
very adroitly, choosing the psychologi- 
cal moment when Lane would be most 
susceptible to that kind of argument. 
To broach the matter on the eve of 
Lane’s campaign for election to Con- 
gress had been a stroke of genius. 
Connington congratulated himself on 
his prudence in waiting until the oppor- 
tune moment came. Lane would prob- 
ably have surrendered anyway, for, in 
addition to his political ambitions, he 
had his profession and his daughter to 
think of, but it was just as well to play 
doubly safe. Connington was not dis- 
posed to run unnecessary risks. 

A soothing warmth crept over him, 
despite the chill in the air. He had been 
playing in great luck, he told himself. 
It was nothing but luck that had brought 
about his meeting with Lane on the train 
one afternoon when Connington, then 
living in New York, had gone out to 
Mount Cliffton to call on an acquaint- 
ance. At first glance he had thought he 
recognized the prosperous-looking indi- 
vidual as Bruce Hawthorn, but he had 
said nothing at that time. The other 
man’s appearance of wealth and success 
had given him an inspiration, and he 
had bided his chance. After making 
certain that Sherman Lane was indeed 
the convicted absconder, he had moved 
out to Mount Cliffton, rented a cheap 
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house in the outskirts and proceeded to 
watch his intended victim at close range. 
In order to work his plan successfully 
he had to search out the man’s vulner- 
able points. It had taken weeks, but 
the time had been well spent. 

Connington spread out his legs and 
pulled comfortably at his excellent cigar. 
What a small world it was, after all! 
Nothing but the smallness of it ac- 
counted for his chance meeting with the 
former Bruce Hawthorn after so many 
years. The fortunate occurrence had 
come at a time when he was particu- 
larly in need of a windfall. The Con- 
nington Vaudeville Exchange, occupy- 
ing two dingy rooms on the shabby edge 
of the theatrical district, had been far 
from prosperous of late. Two or three 
shady deals had caused it to fall into 
disrepute, and the receipts had suddenly 
begun to dwindle at an alarming rate. 
Well, it did not matter now. Sherman 
Lane could afford to pay, and he would 
not only pay well, but keep on paying. 
Connington knew how to manage that. 

He chuckled gently as his thoughts 
reverted to the interview. It had been 
amusing as well as gratifying to see 
Lane’s helplessness when confronted 
with the fact that his identity had been 
found out. The revelation had crushed 
him, of course, though he had managed 
not to show it very plainly. At any rate, 
the great man’s docility had been pleas- 
ing to Connington’s soul. Connington 
enjoyed seeing the high and mighty 
tumble from their pedestals, just like 
figures of common clay. And Lane had 
taken it all so quietly that 

In the midst of his pleasurable re- 
flections Connington paused. Now that 
he came to think of it in the clearer 
light of retrospect, hadn’t Lane acted 
too quietly about the matter? It seemed 
hardly reasonable that he should have 
accepted the revelation so calmly. Con- 
nington remembered now that, through- 
out the interview, he had sensed a cer- 
tain dynamic quality beneath the other 


man’s unruffled exterior, but at the time 
he had thought nothing of it. As he 
looked back upon it now, Lane’s atti- 
tude had been one of electrified calm. 
There had been something ominous 
about the very quietude in which he lis- 
tened to Connington, though the latter 
had not been impressed by it at the time. 
He thought of it now, and he remem- 
bered that the greatest dangers were 
sometimes accompanied by the least 
amount of noise. There was something 
sinister and terrifying about Lane’s 
composure, as he now saw it, and he 
wondered what it could have meant. 

His cigar had gone dead. Again he 
became conscious of the chill in the air 
as he glanced uneasily about the large, 
sparsely furnished sitting room. His 
glance tarried at the window, and for a 
moment he looked out into the frosty 
night. Then he got up and pulled down 
the shade. As he did so, he noticed that 
his fingers trembled, and he asked him- 
self the reason of his agitation. Sher- 
man Lane, of course, with his tranquil 
force and his infernal composure! It 
was not natural for a man to act like 
that when disaster stared him in the 
face. It was out of accord with the 
fitness of things, and Connington did 
not like to think about it. 

Presently he began to pace the floor, 
then suddenly he decided that he would 
have a drink. Not that he needed one, 
of course, for there was nothing the 
matter with him, but he would take one 
anyway. Besides, a few drons of liquor 
would quickly drive the cold out of his 
body. It was undeniably cold in the 
room, and Connington did not relish the 
idea of going down in the dark cellar 
to stir up the furnace. As he opened a 
locker and took out a bottle, the happy 
thought struck him that the occasion 
justified a little quiet celebration all by 
himself. He would drink in celebration 
of Lane’s surrender, which he knew 
would not be long delayed, and the good 
fortune that would soon be his. 
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His hand was still shaky, and a por- 
tion of the liquor slopped over the rim 
of the glass as he poured it from the 
bottle. He took a stiff drink, coughing 
and grimacing as the fiery liquid went 
down his throat; then he took another. 
His mental picture of Sherman Lane’s 
stoic behavior provoked a_ taunting 
laugh. 

“Lane thinks he’s a cool one,” he 
ejaculated. “He was just putting up a 
stiff bluff. Lane can’t scare me. Ha!” 

He sat down, with the glass and bot- 
tle within easy reach. The strong liquor 
had taken the chill out of his body, but 
he still felt unstrung. The wind was 
rising, and the timbers in the old house 
were creaking and groaning. Conning- 
ton did not like to be alone on a night 
like this. He wished Swoope were there 
to keep him company. Swoope was a 
lazy and irresponsible rascal, but the 
house did not seem quite so dreary when 
he was there. 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
sat listening. A sound, different from 
the others, had just reached his ears. It 
seemed to come from above, where his 
bedroom was located. It might have 
been either a footfall or the thud of 
some light object striking the floor. It 
was strange, thought Connington, for 
he had been listening all the time for 
Swoope’s return, and he was positive he 
had not heard the front door open. An 
intent look came into his face as he 
strained his ears to catch a repetition 
of the sound. There it came again, 
slight but unmistakable, like some one 
moving furtively about in the room 
above. 

A faint moan of terror escaped him; 
then he gulped down another stiff drink 
of whisky. It did not seem to brace him 
the way its predecessors had. The light 
seemed to have grown dimmer, and the 
chill in the room was more noticeable. 
If only there were a telephone in the 
house, the place would not seem so 
lonely, Connington thought. The reali- 


zation that some one was prowling about 
overhead made the isolation in which 
he sat all the more poignant. His hand 
felt icy as he touched his forehead, and 
now and then a shiver ran through him. 
He tossed off another drink. 

The sounds above appeared to have 
ceased. Connington wondered whether 
they had existed only in his imagination. 
Half an hour he waited, all the time lis- 
tening intently, but he could hear noth- 
ing but the creeping whispers caused 
by the wind. Likely as not he had been 
mistaken, or else the prowler had de- 
parted. Burglars had been active in 
Mount Cliffton of late, and perhaps one 
of them had worked his way into the 
house. There was an old battered safe 
in the bedroom, and it was possible that 
the prowler, if indeed there had been 
one, had tried to. open it. 

For a moment the theory seemed to 
exert an electric effect on Connington. 
Suddenly he remembered having men- 
tioned to Lane that evidence of the lat- 
ter’s identity was contained in the safe 
in Connington’s house. It had seemed 
a wise precaution, for he could not know 
but what Lane, in a sudden outburst of 
rage, might be tempted to spring at him 
and choke him to death. It had oc- 
curred to Connington that Lane would 
be less likely to show violence if he knew 
that the evidence was locked up in Con- 
nington’s safe, and that, consequently, 
Connington’s death would not alter the 
situation. 

He sprang from the chair, lurched a 
little, and clutched at the table for sup- 
port. Until this moment it had not oc- 
curred to him that there was an ele- 
ment of risk in the precaution he had 
taken. What if Lane should turn bur- 
glar and try to obtain the evidence by 
force? It did not seem likely that such 
a staid and conservative man would at- 
tempt anything so reckless; besides, 
there was plenty more evidence in the 
Western city where Bruce Hawthorn’s 
trial and conviction had taken place. All 
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that was needed was a mere hint from 
Connington, and the mask would be 
quickly snatched from Lane’s face. But 
the other man, goaded as he had been, 
might not have realized that. Despite 
his legal training he might have yielded 
to impulse and recklessly decided to 
break into Connington’s safe. What 
else could the mysterious sounds over- 
head have meant? 

The idea was startling, but Conning- 
ton soon calmed himself. The safe, de- 
spite its antiquated design, would offer 
considerable resistance to an amateur 
cracksman. Besides, Lane himself 
would realize, as soon as he regained 
his senses, that possession of the docu- 
mentary evidence in the safe would avail 
him nothing, as long as Connington was 
alive and could tell what he knew. And 
a man of Lane’s type would hesitate a 
long time before he resorted to anything 
so drastic as murder. Connington as- 
sured himself that, no matter what 
might have happened in the room above, 
Lane was still in his power. 

But the assurance did not quite sat- 
isfy him. He felt a strong desire to 
ascertain what the curious noises had 
meant. The sound had ceased, and the 
intruder was evidently gone. Now 
it would be perfectly safe to go up and 
investigate. In fact, Connington felt 
that he owed it to himself to do so in 
order to prove that he was not afraid. 
He would have just one more drink be- 
fore he started. He quaffed it down 
hurriedly, pulled out the weapon he car- 
ried in his hip pocket, and, with an ef- 
fort to hold himself erect, he walked out 
of the reom and ascended the stairs. 

For a mement he waited outside the 
bedroom deer. All was silent within. 
Boldly he turned the knob and pushed 
the door open. Again he paused and 
peered suspiciously into the heavy shad- 
ows that filled the room. He clutched 
his weapon a little harder as he turned 
toward the electric-light switch. He 
pressed it, and the first thing he saw, as 
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the light went on, was the safe. The 
door was closed and it was apparently 
intact. He stepped up to it for a closer 
inspection, but there was not even a 
scratch. 

“Queer!” he muttered. 
sure that * 

The room went dark. The words 
ended in a hoarse gasp in Connington’s 
throat. 


“I thought 





CHAPTER III. 
MURDER, 


HER father had always said of Erna 
Lane that she carried a woman’s 
prerogative of being ntysterious to un- 
reasonable extremes. Sherman Lane 
understood all the intricacies of legal 
procedure, but he confessed that he did 
not understand the intricacies of Erna. 
Her infinite variety of moods baffled 
him, and her unforeseen impulses and 
madcap adventures kept him alternating 
between chills and chuckles. She was 
like her mother in that respect, and he 
supposed that was explanation enough. 
She was in a particularly bewilder- 
ing mood, as she sat opposite her father 
at the breakfast table on the morning 
following the committee’s visit to the 
Lane residence. Mr. Lane always took 
the eight-seventeen express to the city, 
and it was Erna’s habit to rise early and 
enliven his breakfast with bright chat- 
ter. This morning, however, she said 
scarcely a word, and she left her grape- 
fruit and coffee untasted. Her eyes 
were downcast most of the time, but 
now and then she sent her father a long, 
wondering glance. 

Mr. Lane did not notice her moodi- 
ness, but munched his toast and sipped 
his coffee with a sort of grim gusto. 
Henry, hovering behind their chairs, 
thought it was the strangest breakfast 
at which he had ever officiated. He 
wondered if father and daughter had 
quareled, though that was something 
unheard of. The only explanation he 
could think of was that neither of them 














{was feeling well, and there was a great 
deal in the looks and manners of the 
two to justify this surmise. Mr. Lane 
particularly looked as if he had not slept 
well. His face was worn and pale, there 
were little bags under his eyes, his mo- 
tions were quick and jerky, and his 
bearing seemed less virile and elastic 
than usual. 

As for Erna, it seemed to Henry as 
if her habitual vivacity had vanished 
overnight. Her slim figure, usually so 
lithe and straight, drooped noticeably. 
Her face was almost white against its 
frame of gleaming blue-black hair. 
Most of the time her large amber eyes 
were averted, but, when she raised them 
occasionally, Henry saw an expression 
in them that he was at a loss to under- 
stand. If he had been an imaginative 
fellow he might have thought that the 
look he saw in them was the reflection 
of some dread recollection. But Henry, 
being of a practical turn of mind, only 
saw and wondered. 

The door opened, and a maid beck- 
oned Henry and whispered something to 
him. Henry rolled his eyes and pursed 
his lips, then stepped up behind Mr. 
Lane’s chair. 

“Maid says there’s a gentleman down- 
stairs who wishes to see you on very 
important business, sir,” he announced. 

A sound like that of a suddenly 
caught breath came from across the 
table. For a moment two amber eyes 
grew wide with fear, but neither Mr. 
Lane nor Henry noticed anything. 

“Who is he, Henry?” Mr. Lane 
glanced at his watch. The car that took 
him to the station always left promptly 
at eight-five. 

“His name is Clarence Springer, sir. 
You may have heard of him.” Henry 


came to an unconscious rhetorical pause. 
“He’s connected with the Mount Cliff- 
ton police department, sir.” 

A clatter sounded across the table. 
Erna had dropped the fork with which 
she had been absently toying. She bent 
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a tremulous glance at her father, whose 
face seemed to have turned a shade paler 
since Henry made his announcement. 
For an instant a slight spasm crossed 
his features. 

“T will see him,” he told Henry, “but 
I can give him only two minutes.” 

When. he left the table, save for a 
frown that might have meant either an- 
noyance or bewilderment, his face be- 
trayed no alarm. Erna rose, too. 

“JT am going with you, dad,” she an- 
nounced. “Both of us will see this Mr. 
Springer.” 

Mr. Lane stared at his daughter 
“Quite unnecessary, dear. You will 
stay here and finish your breakfast.” 

“No arguments, please.” She smiled 
wanly, as she took his arm and started 
to escort him from the breakfast room. 
“You know how ridiculous you are 
when you try to be dictatorial with me.” 

Mr. Lane submitted. Erna was his 
one weakness, and he could seldom re- 
sist her whims. . 

A lank young man, with yellow hair 
and blue eyes, rose from his chair as 
they entered the sitting room. 

“Mr. Springer?” Lane looked mean- 
ingly at his watch. “Sorry, but my car 
it waiting. I must ask you to be brief. 
My daughter, Mr. Springer.” 

Springer did not seem to resent 
Erna’s presence in the least A smile 
flitted across his freckled face as he 
bowed, then he turned his humorous, 
“slowly twinkling eyes on Lane. 

“You might as well tell your chauf- 
feur to put the car back in the garage,” 
he said in a slow drawl. Somehow the 
statement escaped sounding impudent. 
“T don’t think you will need it for sev- 
eral hours.” 

Lane gazed narrowly at the astound- 
ing young man. He looked as if he 
didn’t know whether to be annoyed or 
amused. Erna, standing beside her fa- 
ther, with a white, slim hand resting on 
his sleeve, did not remove her eyes from 
Springer’s face for a moment, 








“But, my dear sir, I must get to my 
office,” Lane pointed out. 

“Your office got along without you 
yesterday, Mr. Lane.” 

“Yesterday was an exception. I had 
an appointment to meet a committee of 
Mount Cliffton citizens. To-day I have 
important business to attend to in the 
city. You must understand that i 

“I do, Mr. Lane,” interposed Springer 
quietly, “but there may be something 
just as important for you to attend to 
right here in Mount Cliffton.” He 
paused, and two pairs of eyes watched 
him intently. “You had a caller yes- 
terday afternoon after the committee 
left, didn’t you?” 

Lane started visibly, but his show of 
emotion was only momentary. The law- 
yer and the man seemed to be strug- 
gling for supremacy within him. The 
hand resting on his sleeve trembled, but 
he did not notice it. 

“T suggest, Mr. Springer, that you 
come to the point at once,” he said in 
calm tones. 

“All right, Mr. Lane. I want to ask 
you what you and Sedgewick Conning- 
ton talked about yesterday afternoon. 
Will you tell me?” 

A violent spasm shook the hand that 
rested on Lane’s arm. For a mere in- 
stant the lawyer’s eyes drooped but he 
raised them quickly and regarded the 
younger man steadily. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I will not tell 
you that.” 

“And why not, Mr. Lane?” 

The lawyer held himself in thorough 
control now. A smile of amused toler- 
ance twisted his lips. ‘Because the in- 
terview I had with Mr. Connington 
was of a strictly private and personal 
nature. You will have to be satisfied 
with that explanation, Mr. Springer.” 

“That’s too bad.” There was a note 
of gentle regret in Springer’s voice. “I 
was in hopes you would tell me. Let 





me ask you just one more question: 
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Where were you just before ten o’clock 
last night?” 

The patient smile faded from Lane’s 
lips. Erna glanced tremulously into his 
face, but the conflicting expressions she 
saw there baffled her. She thought per- 
plexity was uppermost, but she could 
not be certain. 

“That’s a strange question, Mr. 
Springer,” said the lawyer quietly, 
“Why do you want to know?” 

“I have a good reason.” Springer 
rocked slowly on his heels, his lazy 
glance alternating between father and 
daughter. “You see, Sedgewick Con- 
nington was murdered last night— 
stabbed to death.” 

The lawyer’s composure collapsed like 
a pricked balloon. A queer mutter fell 
from his lips. Erna, her face ashen, 
stared rigidly into his features, trying 
with a desperate anxiety to read the ex- 
pression she saw there. 

“Murdered!” asked Lane, his voice 
hollow and shaky. “Murdered? That’s 
strange!” He made a mighty effort to 
pull himself together. ‘Dear,’ glancing 
down at his daughter, “I think you had 
better leave us. Mr. Springer and my- 
self will talk this matter over. It—it’s 
nothing that can interest you.” 

A determined shake of the head was 
her only answer, then she looked at 
Springer. “Are we to infer from your 
last question, Mr. Springer, that the 
murder occurred about ten o'clock last 
night?” 

“Oh, no.” There was a glint of ad- 
miration in the detective’s glance. “All 
1 know about that at present is that 


‘Connington was alive shortly before six 


last evening, and that his servant found 
him dead in his bedroom at eight o’clock 
this morning. The murder might have 
occurred any time during those twelve 
hours. I was just curious to know what 
your father was doing three blocks from 
Connington’s house at nine-fifty last 
night.” 

“You seem well informed in regard 














to my movements,” observed Lane 
dryly. 

“Officer Callahan, whose beat is in 
that neighborhood, saw you. He says 
you acted queerly.” 

He looked at Lane as if expecting an 
explanation, but it was Erna who spoke 
first. 

“Father often takes walks late in the 
evening, especially when he has some 
difficult problem to work out. Wasn't 
that what you were doing last night, 
dad?” 

“Exactly,” admitted Lane. There 
was a sardonic smile on his lips, and he 
spoke with a curious emphasis. “It is 
as my daughter says, Mr. Springer. I 
had a problem on my mind—an ex- 
tremely difficult one.” 

“I hope you solved it to your satis- 
faction?” 

“I have every reason to be satisfied. 
And now, Mr. Springer, if you have no 
further questions to ask, I, hope you 
will excuse me. There is some press- 
ing business awaiting me at the office.” 

“Sorry to have kept you, Mr. Lane. 
That’s all for the present. I have one 
more question, but it concerns your 
daughter only, so you needn’t stay.” 

He waited, as if expecting Mr. Lane 
to withdraw, but the lawyer showed no 
inclination to leave. He looked perplex- 
edly at his daughter, then at the young 
detective, and seemed curious to know 
what the question might be. 

“Whatever you have to say to Miss 
Lane can be said in my presence,” he 
declared. 

“Just as you like, of course. Miss 
Lane, will you tell me what you were 
doing in Connington’s house last night?” 

The lawyer recoiled, as if he had re- 
ceived a physical blow. He stared at 
Springer, as if suspecting that the de- 
tective had taken leave of his senses. 
The young man paid no attention to 
him, but stood gazing expectantly at 
Miss Lane. Her face, already pale, had 


taken on a look of nameless dread. 
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“You—you know?” she asked, her 
voice scarcely audible. 

Springer chuckled softly. “I know 
now, but a moment ago I only suspected. 
I had certain reasons for believing that 
you were in Connington’s house last 
night, but I wanted to make sure. 
Thanks for telling me, Miss Lane.” 

The lawyer, his face reddening, glared 
at the detective. ‘“That’s a piece of con- 
temptible trickery !” he declared angrily. 
Then he turned to his daughter and 
patted her gently on the shoulder. “Tell 
him it’s a mistake, dear. Tell him you 
were not in Connington’s house last 
night.” 

Erna did not hear him. She stared, 
shuddering, into the detective’s eyes, and 
Springer looked calmly into hers. 

“Since you have admitted that you 
did go to Connington’s house last night, 
Miss Lane,” he went on placidly, “won’t 
you also tell me why?” 

“Enough!” exclaimed Lane. “That 
will do, young man. I’m not going to 
permit you to heckle my daughter. 
Henry will hand you your hat and coat 
as you go out. Good day, sir.” He 
touched a button. 

With a grin of indomitable good na- 
ture, the detective bowed and walked 
out. Erna trembled so violently that 
she seemed ready to fall. With a ten- 
derness that was surprising in so big 
a man, Lane assisted her to a chair. 

“There, now,” he said soothingly. 
“Just compose yourself, dear. Don’t 
think any more about it. If that impu- 
dent cub shows up again, I’ll throw him 
out bodily. What damnable nonsense! 
Just as if you—you could be mixed up 
in an affair of this kind! Why, it’s 4 

Words failed him, and he merely 
muttered something under his breath. 
Erna’s tremblings ceased, and now she 
was gently stroking his hand. 

“You will be late at the office, dad,” 
she murmured, looking up at him, a 
shadowy reflection of her old vivacious 
smile in her face. Then he wound her 
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arm about his neck, but a moment later 
she shrank away from him with a shud- 
der and a look of uncontrollable dread. 

“Oh—oh, dad!” she murmured bro- 
kenly. ‘“Please—please, leave me now.” 

Lane rang for a maid and instructed 
her to keep an eye on his daughter. 
Then, slowly shaking his head, he 
walked away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TUFT OF HAIR, 


RNA showed sudden signs of activ- 
ity the moment the sound of his 
departing car told her that her father 
had Criven off to the station. She dis- 
missed the maid, asserting that she was 
feeling much better, then went to the 
bathroom and bathed her eyes in cold 
water. A touch of color was already 
coming back into her face, and her 
crushed expression of a few minutes 
ago was giving way to a look of deter- 
mination. Presently she appeared 
dressed for the street, but she seemed 
still in doubt as to the best line of 
action. 

Something must be done, but what? 
Standing in the vestibule, becomingly 
attired in a dark-brown sealskin coat, 
that left the shapely lines of her throat 
exposed to the wind, she debated the 
question. “Though usually self-reliant, 
Erna for once felt that she needed some 
one to confide in. She had been unable 
to open up her heart to her father, for 
the old intimacy seemed to have gone in 
a twinkling. A wall, forbidding and in- 
surmountable, had risen between them. 
Then whom should she turn to? 

“Roy Hillard?” she asked, somewhat 
doubtfully. She felt Roy could be 
trusted implicitly, yet she hesitated a lit- 
tle. She liked him a great deal, but he 
was so impetuous and headstrong that 
he quite bewildered her at times. As 
if she were a fortress to be taken by 
storm, Roy had laid tempestuous siege 
to her heart, bombarding her with flow- 
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ers, fervent entreaties, bonbons, and 
burning declarations cf love. Several 
times Erna had been on the point of 
capitulating, but she had always held 
back at the last moment, for she was not 
yet sufficiently sure of herself to agree 
to have their engagement announced. 

But now Roy seenicd the logical per- 
son to go to for advice. Her mind was 
soon made up, and in a few minutes she 
was interviewing the reception-room at- 
tendant in the Mount Cliffton branch 
office of the large construction company 
that employed Roy Hillard as an engi- 
neer. 

“Mr. Hillard hasn’t been in this 
morning,” announced the attendant in 
response to Erna’s inquiry. 

Erna raised her brows bewilderedly. 

“Something strange about that Mr. 
Hillard,” continued the attendant, with 
the air of one eager to pass on a sen- 
sation. “We telephoned his boarding 
house, thinking he might be ill, and they 
told us that he came in late last night, 
and then went right out again. He 
hasn’t been heard or seen since.” 

Erna murmured her thanks and went 
away. She was not greatly worried; 
Roy always did such unexpected things. 
Out on the sidewalk she hesitated a few 
moments before deciding to go to 
Sedgewick - Connington’s residence. 
There were several burning questions in 
her mind, and she would probably find 
the answers there. She thought that 
there was a chance that Springer had 
gone to the murdered man’s house after 
leaving the Lane residence. The young 
detective had trapped her into an awk- 
ward admission, but she did not blame 
him for that. She understood such bits 
of strategy were considered legitimate 
in his profession. Anyhow there was a 
question or two she wanted to ask him. 

“Just walk right in, miss,” said the 
red-faced policeman, stationed at the 
door, after she had stated her name and 
errand. “Sergeant Springer told us to 
let you in in case you showed up.” 
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Puzzled, Erna entered the house. She 
wondered if Sergeant Springer wasn’t 
something of a mind reader. She was 
met by a scrawny, flat-chested individ- 
ual, with a very long and lugubrious 
face, who announced that his name was 
Swoope, and that he had been the dead 
man’s servant. He added that Sergeant 
Springer was upstairs, and that, if Miss 
Lane would sit down for a moment, he 
would announce her arrival. 

Erna glanced nervously about her 
while she waited. She seemed to find 
the air in the house oppressive. Foot- 
falls sounded overhead, and she shud- 
dered slightly as she looked up. She 
knew that the murder of Connington 
had created a great sensation in Mount 
Cliffton. From the snatches of talk she 
had heard on the streets it seemed as 
if every one of its thirty thousand in- 
habitants was discussing it. Nor was it 
to be wondered at, she reflected, for 
murder was a rare occurrence in that 
suburban community, 

Swoope returned and announced that 
Springer would see her upstairs. The 
sergeant, standing with legs spread out 
and hands buried in trousers pockets, 
nodded, as she entered. 

“You came sooner than I expected, 
Miss Lane,” he remarked. 

“How did you know I was coming at 
all?” she demanded, slightly provoked 
that he should presume to guess her in- 
tentions. 

“Because I figured you had something 
to tell me that you would rather not say 
in your father’s presence. Suppose we 
step in here, Miss Lane.” 

He motioned her into the adjoining 
room and closed the door behind them. 
For several moments neither uttered a 
word. The instant she entered, Erna’s 
gaze became fixed, instinctively it 
seemed, on a portion of the floor half- 
way between the door and the single 
window. Springer followed her glance, 
and his lips twitched at the corners. 

“Yes,” he remarked casually, “it was 
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there the body was found. Right in the 
spot you are looking at so hard, Miss 
Lane. How did you know?” 

Erna started guiltily and quickly 
turned her glance in another direction. 
Springer watched her with an air of sly 
amusement. It vexed her, but she tried 
not to show it. 

“The body was removed shortly be- 
fore you came,” he told her. “Evidently 
Connington fought like a hyena for his 
life. The medical examiner thinks the 
knife just missed the heart, and that 
Connington slowly bled to death. It’s 
possible he didn’t die till half an hour 
or more after the stabbing. I sup- 
pose—— But we'll skip the rest of the 
grewsome details. I hope you have 
come to tell me what you were doing 
here last night.” 

Erna shook her head determinedly. 

“I’m _ disappointed.” The sergeant 
made a wry face. “I had been hoping 
that——” 

“T came to ask you a question,” said 
Erna. She studied him thoughtfully. 
Somehow, despite his irritating ways, 
she was tempted to confide in him. “Mr. 
Springer, do you believe that I killed 
Connington ?” 

“T haven’t got quite that far yet. All 
I know about your part in the affair is 
that you went to Connington’s house 
last night, and that now you refuse to 
explain what you were doing.” 

“Do you think my father killed him?” 

Springer pursed his lips and gazed at 
her reflectively. ‘“Connington called on 
your father late yesterday afternoon, 
and your father refuses to explain what 
they talked about. Shortly before ten 
o’clock he was seen three blocks from 
Connington’s house. I should say that 
both of you are acting as mysteriously 
as the dickens. You are not helping 
yourselves by keeping mum. Let me 
ask you a question, Miss Lane, and you 
can answer it or not, just as you like. 
Do you know what your father and 





Connington were discussing yesterday 
afternoon?” 

A sudden tension gripped Erna, and 
her lips tightened into a thin line. She 
regarded the detective with an expres- 
sion of mingled wariness and dread. 

“T see you know,” said Springer after 
a long pause. “You wouldn’t hesitate 
so long for an answer if you didn’t 
know.” 

“Maybe I do,” said Erna faintly, “but 
I shall never tell you.” 

“You needn't.” Springer 
shortly. “I know.” 

“You—you know?” 

“Well, I could make a pretty close 
guess after looking over certain papers 
I found in Connington’s safe. A lock- 
smith opened it for me. Your father 
had about as strong a motive for killing 
Connington as a man ever had. Be- 
tween you and me, I don’t know but 
what I might have been tempted to do 
the same thing if I had been in his place. 
I’m not saying your father killed him, 
though.” 

Erna’s face brightened a little. 

“Tt would be just as reasonable to 
suppose that you did the job,” Springer 
went on. “Knowing what the talk be- 
tween Connington and Mr. Lane was 
about, you had almost as strong a mo- 
tive as your father had. I think I’ve 
got you sized up just about right, Miss 
Lane. You are a thoroughbred, clean 
through, and you would go the limit to 
keep your father out of trouble. You're 
a bit hot-headed, too, unless I’m mis- 
taken. You’re the kind that acts first 
and thinks it over afterward. If there 
wasn’t a third party mixed up in the 
case, I’d be willing to bet that either 
you or your father bumped Connington 
off.” 

“A third party?” 

Watching the girl out of the corner 
of an eye, Springer took out his note- 
book. Between two of its pages was a 
small wad of paper. He unwrapped it 
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gingerly, exposing a small tuft of hair. 
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Erna looked at it with growing curios- 
ity as he held it to the light. 

“Looks as if Connington grabbed his 
assailant by the hair,” the sergeant ex- 


plained. ‘These strands were twined 
between the first and second fingers of 
his right hand. They are too short to 
be yours, Miss Lane. Besides, your hair 
is black, with a bluish tinge to it, while 
this is brown. Neither is it your fa- 
ther’s, for his hair is almost the same 
color as yours.” 

Erna stared at the cluster of hairs 
with fascinated intensity, and all the 
while she felt Springer’s oblique gaze 
searching her face. 

“You—you say you found those hairs 
twined around Connington’s fingers?” 
she asked weakly, looking as if her mind 
found it hard to absorb the fact. “You 
are sure?” 

“Guess I ought to know. I removed 
the hairs myself. Now, there’s nothing 
uncommon about brown hair, and that’s 
what made it so hard to trace these 
strands. The woods are full of men 
with brown hair. I suppose there are 
several among your acquaintances, Miss 
Lane?” 

Erna bit her lip, and suddenly a deep 
pallor drained the color from her face. 
A suspicion flashed across her mind. It 
was hazy, even preposterous, and yet it 
forced itself upon her with terrifying 
insistence. Yes, she knew at least one 
man whose hair matched the tuft in 
Springer’s hand, and he 

“Come, now, Miss Lane.” The ser- 
geant’s voice, provokingly calm, broke 
in upon her thoughts. “I’m sure you 
know several young fellows in this town 
who have brown hair. I do myself, but 
I’m wondering if you haven’t one par- 
ticular brown-haired chap in mind.” 

With eyes lowered, Erna cudgeled her 
wits for something to say. The sergeant 
had guessed right. A certain young 
man with brown, wavy hair, stood out 
vividly in her mind at the present mo- 
ment. 
























Springer shrugged, and with great 
care returned the tuft of hair to his 
notebook. Then he took from his 
pocket a small volume with frayed 
leather covers. Now and then he 
glanced at Erna, as he turned the pages. 

“Happen to know anybody whose 
initials are R. and H.?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Things began to swim before Erna’s 
eyes. She gazed stonily at the sergeant, 
who was looking languidly at one of the 
pages of the book, and all the while she 
felt that he knew the answer to the 
question he had just put to her, and that 
he had asked it only to test her. 

“I found this book among Conning- 
ton’s papers,” he explained. “It’s full 
of all sorts of queer entries, but there’s 
one in particular that looks interesting. 
Let me show it to you.” 

He turned the page to her and 
pointed to a line near the middle. Erna 
swallowed hard, then mumbled _ the 
words she saw written in a small, 
cramped hand: 


"Bs Bes Ren abedeonadon 


With a great effort Erna raised her 
eyes from the page. Evidently the 
meaning of the entry was unintelligible 
to her. 

“Connington seems to have kept his 
accounts in this book,” the sergeant said. 
“His system of bookkeeping was simple, 
but then his affairs weren’t very com- 
plicated. What do you make of the line 
I showed you, Miss Lane?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the least idea what 
it means,” Erna managed to say. 

“No?” There was a mocking expres- 
sion in Springer’s face. “There’s an 
old saying to the effect that nobody is so 
blind as he who will not see. Come on, 
make a guess, Miss Lane! Doesn’t it 
look to you as if Connington had re- 
ceived a payment of fifty dollars from 
somebody whose initials are R. H.?” 

“I—I suppose it might mean that.” 

“Of course. Now, if we stretch our 
4C—ps 
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imagination a bit, doesn’t it also look as 
if Connington had more than one iron 
in the fire? It’s only a guess, but isn’t 
it just possible that he tried to squeeze 
this mysterious R. H., just as he tried 
to squeeze your father, only he seems 
to have had better luck with R. H. 
Knowing Connington’s character as we 
do, isn’t that about as likely a theory 
as any?” 

Erna was silent. A single suspicion 
went with throbbing insistence through 
the chaos in her mind. 

“R. H. must have been smaller fry 
than your father, or Connington 
wouldn’t have been satisfied with pay- 
ments of fifty dollars,” the sergeant 
went on. “Evidently he hadn’t been 
bleeding him for long, for there are 
just two entries with those initials in 
the book. That isn’t the point, though. 
If our theory is correct, your father 
wasn’t the only one who had a motive 
for killing Connington. Let me ask you 
once more if you know anybody with 
the initials, R. H.?” 

The girl fumbled for an evasive an- 
swer, but none came to her. Only one 
thing seemed ‘clear, and she tried to shut 
her eyes against that. As she stood 
there, struggling with her emotions and 
trying to quiet the tumult in her mind, 
an odd impression took hold of her 
senses. Her ears were extraordinarily 
keen, as had been evident on numerous 
occasions, and now they registered a 
sound so faint and furtive that it 
seemed to escape even Sergeant Spring- 
er’s acute perceptions. 

She glanced quickly at the door, glad 
that even so slight an interruption had 
postponed the necessity of answering 
the detective’s question. 

“T think there’s some one at the door,” 
she whispered. 

Springer gave her a narrow glance, 
as if suspecting a subterfuge, but he 
tiptoed softly to the door and jerked it 
open. Outside, with a crestfallen look 
in his face, stood Swoope. He drew 
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back a step, blinked his rheumy eyes in 
a bewildered way, then gathered himself 
and pulled a large and loudly ticking 
timepiece from his vest pocket. 

“Sorry to disturb,” he said in his 
cracked, mournful voice. “Was just go- 
ing to knock when you opened. Would 
you mind telling me the time? This old 
rattler of mine runs wild every now and 
then. Mr. Connington was always so 
punctual that he got me into the habit 
of setting my watch two or three times 
a day.” 

“Good habit, Swoope,” Springer ob- 
served, glancing at his own watch. “It’s 
exactly eleven-thirteen.” 

Swoope thanked him and set his time- 
piece ostentatiously. Then, again 
apologizing for the interruption, he took 
himself off. The sergeant closed the 
door, then gave Erna an admiring 
glance. 

“Wish I had your ears, Miss Lane,” 
he said, with a chuckle. “They would 
come in handy in my line of work. Let’s 
see—where were we? Oh, yes, those 
initials !” 

Uncertainly Erna looked about her. 
She wondered that Swoope’s interrup- 
tion had not impressed Springer as sus- 
picious. To herself it had seemed that 
the servant’s explanation in regard to 
the watch had been a shallow pretext. 
She instinctively distrusted the expres- 
sion of studied innocence she had seen 
in Swoope’s eyes, and she felt certain he 
had been listening at the keyhole. Then 
she dismissed the man from her mind, 
for she felt the sergeant’s inquisitive 
gaze on her face. 

“About those initials,” he drawled. 
“You needn’t answer my question, Miss 
Lane. I know who R. H. is. Just 
wanted to see how you would act when 
I asked you the question. You and Roy 
Hillard are pretty good friends, I un- 
derstand.” 

To hide the intensified pallor that 
swept over her features, Erna looked 
down. 


“Swoope happened to mention that 
Hillard called here several times, and 
that he didn’t seem to be on good terms 
with Connington,” the sergeant went on. 
“But for what Swoope told me I 
mightn’t have paid much attention to 
that entry in the book. I went to Hil- 
lard’s boarding house early this morn- 
ing and learned that the young fellow 
had been heard coming into his room 
late last night. He went out shortly, 
and this morning his suit case was gone 
from his room. The bird seems to have 
flown.” 

Erna felt a chill as she struggled to 
raise her eyes from the floor. Swoope 
might have lied about Roy’s visits to 
Connington’s house, but the tuft of hair 
and the entry in the book seemed to 
support the servant’s statement. Yet 
theré was a lurking hope within her. 

“All this that you have told me 
doesn’t really prove anything,” she de- 
clared. 

“Maybe not, but I have found some- 
thing else that can’t be argued away. I 
know positively that Hillard was in this 
room last night. See that little table 
over there? There was a set of finger 
prints on it, and they tally exactly with 
marks that I found on Hillard’s dresser 
this morning.” 

This information staggered Erna. 
With a dazed air she drew a palm across 
her forehead. Again she was looking 
rigidly at the floor. “Didn’t you find 
something else?” she asked faintly. 

Springer regarded her quizzically. “I 
wonder just what you have in mind, 
Miss Lane. I did find something else. 
Wait !” 

He stepped to a corner and picked up 
a small bundle. Erna tried to brace her- 
self for a fresh shock. He was piling 
up his evidence with a brutally efficient 
air that caused her to wonder whether 
he was human. She waited in agonized 
suspense, while he unwrapped the par- 
cel. Shethought his fingers were mov- 
ing with exasperating slowness, but at 
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length he held a rumpled garment be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Found this shirt in Roy Hillard’s 
laundry bag,” he announced. “He prob- 
ably meant to put it in his suit case, but 
in his excitement it went into the bag in- 
stead. The fellow must have lost his 
wits. They sometimes do, you know. 
Look!” 

He raised one of the sleeves of the 
garment, and a dull moan escaped Erna 
as the bright sunlight, slanting in 
through the window fell on a vivid 
stain. : 


CHAPTER V. 
TWO WATCHES. 


FTER a final shuddering stare at the 
stained garment, Erna rushed from 
the room. Her mind was in a whirl. 
She felt she would go insane if she lis- 
tened longer to Sergeant Springer’s 
maddeningly calm presentation of clews 
pointing to Roy Hillard as the mur- 
derer. What she had heard and seen 
was both tormenting and dumfounding, 
for it completely upset all her previous 
ideas on the subject of Connington’s 
death. 

If Roy was the murderer 3ut 
she resolutely closed her mind against 
speculations of that kind. There must 
be some simple explanation of the finger 
prints, the tuft of hair, the entry in the 
memorandum book, the crimson-stained 
shirt. It was a rather staggering array 
of evidence, especially when viewed in 
connection with Roy’s disappearance, 
but she felt there must be a ghastly mis- 
take somewhere. At any rate, before 
she formed an epinion in the matter, she 
would wait and hear what Roy had to 
say. No doubt he would return soon 
and clear up the whole wretched affair. 

As she came down the stairs she 
caught a glimpse of herself in the hall 
mirror, and for a moment she shrank 
away from her reflection. 

“Mercy!” she murmured, approach- 
ing the glass, “I look a sight! People 





will think I’ve seen a ghost if I go out 
on the streets like this, It won’t do.” 

Standing before the mirror, she 
opened her bag and dabbed her face 
with a powder puff, deftly concealing 
her telltale pallor. Then she arranged 
her hair and adjusted her hat. At 
length, satisfied with herself, she turned 
to go, but she found that one of her 
gloves had dropped to the floor. Stoop- 
ing to recover it, she saw a brightly 
gleaming object beneath the base of the 
hatrack. She picked it up and saw that 
it was a gold-plated fountain pen. The 
clip fastener was gone. It must have 
dropped out of the owner’s pocket as he 
stooped to put on his overshoes or to 
recover something that had fallen to the 
floor. 

For a moment Erna gazed narrowly 
at her find, and then, yielding to a va- 
grant impulse, she dropped the pen into 
her bag. She had a vague suspicion that 
it might belong to Roy. She had never 
seen the pen before, but Roy appeared 
to have scattered so many other clews 
about the place that it would not be sur- 
prising if he had left the pen behind him 
also. In that event there would be at 
least one piece of evidence which should 
not fall into Sergeant Springer’s hands. 
Perhaps she was not doing exactly right 
in taking it away, but she stifled her 
scruples with the argument that the end 
justified the means. 

She drew on her glove, cast a final 
glance into the mirror, and then she 
caught her breath with a quick little 
gasp. Besides her own, there was an- 
other face in the glass, a long, angular, 
dolorous face, with a pair of deep-set 
eyes, that just now were turned in her 
direction, watching her with a crafty 
and suspicious expression. 

The face was Swboope’s. He was 
standing close to the outer door, and 
she wondered how long he had been 
watching her. His sly, covert scrutiny 
gave her an uncomfortable sensation. 
Had he seen her pick up the fountain 
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pen and put it in her bag? She had an 
impression that not even the most 
trifling detail could escape those 
shrewdly peering eyes of his. Button- 
ing her glove, she tried to look uncon- 
cerned and as if wholly unaware that 
she was under surveillance. She dared 
not look into the mirror a second time, 
but she felt Swoope was approaching 
her with a soft, catlike tread. She 
turned, feigning a look of surprise as 
she saw him. 

“Ah, you startled me!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Sorry, Miss Lane.” All signs of 
suspicion had gone out of his face in 
an instant, and all she saw was a look 
of humble apology, but she felt as if 
his watery, red-lidded eyes were pierc- 
ing her. “Did you—ahem—find some- 
thing?” he asked. 

There was a trace of anxiety in his 
tone that made Erna all*the more de- 
termined to keep her find. 

“Find something? What do 
mean, Swoope?”’ 


you 


Swoope coughed apologetically. “I 
thought I saw you pick up something 


from the floor. Maybe I was mis- 
taken.” 

Erna forced a little laugh. “No, you 
were quite right. I did pick up some- 
thing, but it was only a glove I had 
dropped. Good day, Swoope.” 

She swept past him before he could 
say anything further and walked quickly 
from the house. A sigh of relief es- 
caped her the moment she was out of 
range of his rheumy, slyly peering eyes. 
Her head began to clear as she drew 
the crisp, wintry air into her lungs. She 
was anxious to do something toward 
clearing Roy of the awful suspicion that 
was fastening upon him, but she had 
no plan of action. Gradually, as she 
walked the streets at random, it oc- 
curred to her that little could be accom- 
plished until Roy returned and ex- 
plained things. Her first step, evidently, 
must be to try. to trace his movements. 


After a solitary luncheon at her home 
she went to Roy’s boarding house and 
interviewed his landlady. 

“No, Mr. Hillard hasn’t come back,” 
the woman informed her with asperity, 
“and I don’t care if he never sets foot 
in my house again. Judging from all 
the talk that’s going on, I guess it’s a 
good riddance. I only wish people 
would quit pestering me about him.” 

Controlling her indignation, Erna 
walked away and spent the afternoon 
making futile inquiries among Roy’s 
friends. No one had seen him or heard 
from him, and no one could offer the 
slightest clew as to his whereabouts. 
She had no better success at the office 
of the construction company, where he 
was employed. Tired and discouraged, 
she went home to join her father at 
dinner. 

The meal was an ordeal, though Mr. 
Lane’s humor seemed to have improved 
since morning. There was an air of 
repressed excitement about him, min- 
gled at intervals with a strain of sar- 
donic jocularity. Erna’s answers to his 
questions were marked by a restraint 
which she herself did not understand. 

“By the way,” remarked Mr. Lane 
toward the end of the meal, “I under- 
stand a New York detective is working 
on the Connington case. He arrived 
here this afternoon, and it is expected 
that an arrest will be made any mo- 
ment.” 

Erna showed sudden interest. 
is he, dad?” 

“His name is Millet. Capable fellow, 
I understand.” 

“Who has engaged him?” 

“Nobody knows, and Millet won't 
tell. There’s a great deal of mystery 
about him. Presumably he has been 
brought here by some public-spirited 
citizen of Mount Cliffton who is anx- 
ious that the affair be sifted to the bot- 
tom. It’s an excellent idea, really. The 
bumptious young idiot who was here 
this morning would never make any 


“Who 
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progress with a case like that. But I 
understand the affair is practically 
solved. All that remains is to catch 
young Hillard. There seems to be no 
doubt in regard to his guilt.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Erna hotly. 
“Mr. Hillard is innocent.” 

“Eh?’ Mr. Lane gave her an aston- 
ished look. “Haven't you read the local 
evening paper? Well, if you had, you 
would probably have a different opinion 
in the matter. The evidence seems so 
conclusive that no jury in the world will 
hesitate to send him to the chair.” 

At the mention of the chair, Erna 
winced, but she recovered herself 
quickly. “The evidence could have been 
made to order,” she declared evenly, 
gazing keenly into her father’s face. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Lane, “all but 
the finger prints. Finger prints can’t 
be counterfeited. Furthermore, the 
young fellow’s disappearance looks bad 
—very bad. A man with a clear con- 
science doesn’t run away.” 


Slowly, as if oppressed by a load, 
Erna recovered her poise. “Mr. Hillard 


will come back,” she said firmly. “I’m 
sure of it. And when he does he will 
explain it all.” 

Mr. Lane gave her a puzzled glance. 
An idea seemed to occur to him. “TI 
seem to recall now that a certain young 
man has been rather attentive to you 
of late. It isn’t this Hillard, by any 
chance ?” 

A slow, emphatic nod was Erna’s only 
response. 

Lane’s surprise was mingled with 
alarm. A vigorous expression came to 
his lips, but the defiant gleam in his 
daughter’s cool amber eyes made him 
hold it back. “You will break off the 
friendship, of course,” he said instead. 

Again Erna’s head moved slowly and 
emphatically, but.this time with a side- 
wise motion. 

“What is this young Hillard to you?” 

The young man, who was the subject 
of the discussion, would have been 
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greatly surprised if he could have heard 
Erna’s answer, spoken in a clear, firm 
tone of finality: “Everything, dad. You 
see, we are to be married as soon as he 
returns.” 

“Married? You intend to marry a— 
a murderer?” 

Erna smiled enigmatically. “I admit 
my decision is a bit sudden. I didn’t 
realize how much I loved Roy until he 
got into this trouble, and now By 
the way, dad”—and a look of pain and 
tormenting suspicion flitted across her 
face—“you did not explain to Mr. 
Springer what you were doing near 
Conningham’s house last night.” 

For a moment Mr. Lane sat stonily 
still. His eyes met his daughter’s with 
a strange, questioning expression. 
“Erna, you don’t think that ss 

But Erna, with a hysterical catch in 
her throat, was murmuring an excuse, 
and a moment later she was gone. She 
went to her room and sat at the window, 
gazing out into the star-studded night, 
trying to arrange her scattered thoughts. 

At length she rose. The chill of the 
night was creeping into the room. 
Everything was very still about her, but 
within her all was tumult and confusion. 
Only one thought was clear in her mind 
as she started to disrobe. “Roy will 
come back,” she said half aloud. “He 
will come back.” 

Having opened the window she 
slipped into bed. For a while she lay 
on her side, watching a bright star near 
the rim of the horizon, until a cloud ob- 
scured it. The night grew colder and 
darker, and finally she could see noth- 
ing but slowly creeping shadows. Then 
even the shadows ceased moving, and a 
deeper darkness enveloped her. At last, 
from sheer physical and mental exhaus- 
tion, she fell into a fitful sleep. 

She might have been sleeping an hour, 
or perhaps two, when of a sudden her 
eyes came wide open. The transition 
from sleep to wakefulness had come in 
a twinkling, making it seem as if only 
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a few minutes had passed since she 
closed her eyes. She lay still on her 
side, scarcely breathing, hér mind strug- 
gling to grasp an elusive impression of 
some sort. 

She wondered why everything seemed 
so strange. Her mind and her senses 
were at work, trying to catch something 
that just eluded their grasp. She was 
conscious of nothing but darkness and 
stillness, The room was so dark that 
she could see only a very faint blur 
where the window was, and the stillness 
was so intense that the dulcet ticking of 
her wrist watch, lying on the table be- 
side her bed, was quite audible. It 
sounded a bit weird, that soft, rhythmic 
ticking, like a whisper coming to her 
out of the dark. Of course she wouldn’t 
have noticed it, she told herself, if her 
ears had not been unusually keen. 

All at once a queer tension came over 
her. She was conscious of a quivering 
suspense. Lying utterly still, every 
sense on the alert, she tried to grasp that 
elusive something that seemed to have 
entered the room. She strained eyes 
and ears, but all she could see was that 
faint gray streak at the window, and 
all she could hear was the gentle ticking 
of her watch. She tried again, con- 
vinced that there was something in the 
room that was escaping her, something 
susceptible to sight or hearing or touch. 
What could it be? 

She made another effort, and sud- 
denly her hazy impression grew vividly 
clear. Her marvelously acute ears had 
just registered another sound besides 
the gentle beat of her wrist watch, and 
she knew at once what it was. 

Somewhere in the room another watch 
was ticking! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE STARTING POINT. 
ERGEANT SPRINGER was an 
ambitious young man, but also a 
patient one. Since a lad in knicker- 
bockers he had been possessed with a 


desire to accomplish in real life what 
he had read about in the realm of fic- 
tion. But Springer was willing to make 
haste slowly and work his way from the 
ground up. He cbtained a good school- 
ing, and, when the opportunity came 
along, he took a position on the police 
force of Mount Cliffton, his home town, 
where he would get a thorough training 
in the rudiments of the detective pro- 
fession. 

The Connington murder was the first 
important case that had been intrusted 
to him by the gruff and gray-haired 
chief of the force, and Springer had all 
the thrills and quivers of one who feels 
as if his future were at stake. But his 
freckled and indolently good-humored 
face showed no signs of this as he sat 
at a desk in the headquarters of the 
Mount Cliffton police department, fac- 
ing a dark and dapper little man, wiry 
and slightly built, with quick and nerv- 
ous gestures and a crisp, incisive way 
of speaking. 

The night was drawing on apace, and 
the hour was getting late. 

The dark man made a quick and 
sweeping gesture at the articles spread 
out on Springer’s desk—a tuft of brown 
hair, a rumpled shirt with a crimson- 
stained cuff, several photographs of fin- 
ger prints, and a memorandum book ly- 
ing open at a page bearing the entry: 
“R. H., $50.” 

“Enough to send any man to the 
chair,” he declared. “I don’t see what 
there is left for me to do.” 

Springer stroked his chin reflectively. 
“There’s no doubt in your mind as to 
Hillard’s guilt, Mr. Millet?” 

“None at all. You have worked up 
a very strong case. It will take a pretty 
shrewd lawyer to make a dent in it.” 

As Springer lighted an old, smelly 
pipe, he wondered if Millet would be 
quite so certain of Hillard’s guilt if he 
knew certain things that Springer had 
neglected to mention during their first 
interview earlier in the day. Among 
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them was the mysterious behavior of 
Erna Lane, the equally baffling conduct 
of her father, and the papers the ser- 
geant had found in Connington’s safe. 
Springer saw no need of disturbing Mil- 
let’s comfortable certitude in the matter 
by alluding to these contradictory cir- 
cumstances. He felt under no obliga- 
tion to do so, since Millet had not seen 
fit to confide in him in regard to the 
reasons for his appearance in the case, 
or by whom he had been engaged, 
merely hinting that an influential citizen, 
who wished to remain anonymous, had 
retained his services. The sergeant 
knew that Millet was at the head of 
a small, but highly efficient, detective 
agency, and that he individually had fig- 
ured creditably in a number of cele- 
brated crime mysteries. It was Spring- 
er’s first chance to study at close range 
the methods of a man who had accom- 
plished big things, and he meant to 
make the most of his opportunity. 
“You agree with me, don’t you?” 


asked Millet suddenly. 
“No,” said Springer, “I don’t.” 
Millet gave him an astounded stare. 


, 


“T don’t believe,” continued Springer 
doggedly, “that Hillard had any more to 
do with that murder than you or I did.” 

Millet laughed indulgently, revealine 
_a flash of white and even teeth that 
made a striking contrast to his dark 
complexion. “Quarreling with the facts, 
eh? That’s a symptom of youth, and 
you will outgrow it, Springer. It’s an 
interesting pastime to try to argue that 
black is white, but unprofitable as the 
deuce.” 

“I’m not doing anything of the kind.” 

“Oh, I see! You think you have cer- 
tain facts in your possession that I know 
nothing about. You are mistaken. I 
know as much as you do; perhaps more. 
Don’t blame you at all for holding out 
on me. Quite legitimate!” 

Springer grinned in a shamefaced 
way. Instantly his respect for the other 
man’s sagacity rose several notches. 


“Conflicting clews, such as the papers 
you found in Connington’s desk, for in- 
stance, are always awkward,” Millet 
went on. “In this. case, however, the 
main line of evidence is so strong and 
conclusive that we can safely ignore all 
else. The other things will explain 
themselves in due time. That entry you 
found in the memorandum book sug- 
gests that Hillard had the strongest kind 
of motive for murdering Connington. 
It’s evident Connington had been black- 
mailing him.” 

“I’ve looked into Hillard’s record, 
and it looks pretty straight. You can’t 
blackmail a man who has lived clean.” 

Millet smiled patiently. “The only 
man who can be successfully black- 
mailed is the one who has lived an out- 
wardly clean life.” 

Springer’s lips tightened. “The thing 
to dois to find Hillard,” he declared 
emphatically. 

“Of course. The case is complete, 
whether we ever find him or not, but 
the interests of justice demand that he 
be brought to trial. I have come in at 
the tail end of this affair, but, maybe, 
I can help you in running down the 
culprit. The place to begin our search 
is where Hillard was last seen. At his 
boarding house, in other words.” 

“You are making one little mistake, 
Mr. Millet. Hillard wasn’t seen at his 
boarding house last night. He was only 
heard.” 

Millet looked nonplused. “Amounts 
to the same thing, doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. The landlady tells me 
she heard some one come in very late; 
she can’t be sure what time. She says 
the person who entered stumbled on the 
stairs and in the hall, and she thought 
he was drunk. A Miss Lederer, who 
occupies the room just below Hillard’s, 
says she heard some one moving about 
upstairs, making considerable noise. 
After a little while all was quiet again, 
and she thought nothing more of it until 
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morning, when she compared notes with 
the landlady. Though they hadn’t seen 
him, both women decided that the late 
and noisy arrival must have been Hil- 
lard.” 

“Reasonable inference, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s reasonable enough except for the 
stumbling about in the halls and on the 
stairs. Everybody who knows Hillard 
says he never touches a drop.” 

The detective regarded the sergeant 
with mingled amusement and bewilder- 
ment. “If the late and noisy arrival 
wasn’t Hillard, who could it have been? 
How else do you explain the absence of 
the suit case and the finding of the 
stained shirt in the laundry bag?” 

“Well”—Springer hesitated as if re- 
luctant to argue with such a seasoned 
detective as Millet—‘“isn’t it possible 
that the person who entered Hillard’s 
room last night was a stranger, some 
one who was not familiar with the lay 
of the house and had to fumble his way 
in the dark?” 

For a moment Millet was lost in 
thought, then his lips opened in a flash 
of white teeth. “You youngsters can 
always be depended on to invent some 
spectacular reason for what is simplic- 
ity itself. Your theory is dramatic, but 
where does it lead?” 

“It looks to me as if a stranger got 
into Hillard’s room last night, planted 
the shirt in his bag and removed the 
suit case.” 

“Why ?” 

“To make it appear as if Hillard had 
made for the tall woods.” 

“Well, hasn’t he?” 

The sergeant said nothing, but set his 
jaw in a dogged manner. 

Millet’s smile was the indulgent one 
with which an experienced man might 
view the slips and blunders of a be- 
ginner. “Granting that your theory is 
correct, how does it alter matters? Does 
it lessen the weight of the evidence you 
found in Connington’s bedroom? Does 


it explain where Hillard is, or why he 
disappeared ?” 

“No,” Springer conceded, “but it 
gives us a different starting point in our 
search for him. We can’t be positive 
he was in his room last night, for no- 
body saw him, but the finger prints 
prove he was in Connington’s place.” 

“Not bad, Springer.” Millet twid- 
dled his thumbs in his habitual quick, 
nervous way. “It’s possible you can 
pick up Hillard’s trail at Connington’s 
house. But, if you do, I’ll wager it 
leads straight to the young culprit’s 
room. You would save time by starting 
there. However ” He shrugged 
resignedly, as if realizing that youth 
would have its way. 

“Let’s start now,’ 
gerly. “You will 
course ?” 

The detective hesitated, looked at his 
watch, observed that it was past mid- 
night, but finally consented to accom- 
pany the sergeant to Connington’s resi- 
dence. 

When they arrived, they found the 
house dark. Springer jabbed repeatedly 
at the doorbell, but no response came. 
He glanced along the front of the dis- 
mal, silent house, muttered something 
about Swoope being a sound sleeper, 
then tried the bell again. A jangling re- 
verberation sounded within the house, 
then the echoes died, and all was silence 
again. 

“Perhaps Swoope is spending the 
night elsewhere,” Millet suggested. 
“Some people don’t like to sleep in a 
house where a murder has occurred. 
Wasn’t he with a sick relative last 
night? It’s possible he is there again 
to-night.” 

Again Springer’s glance swept the 
front of the house; then he went into 
his pocket and took out a bunch of 
skeleton keys. One by one he tried them 
in the lock, while Millet stood at his 
side voicing disapproval. 

“That is a bit irregular,” he objected. 


said Springer ea- 
come along, of 
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“Wouldn’t it be better to wait until 
Swoope returns?” 

Springer had just found a key that 
fitted in the lock, and now he opened 
the door and entered, Millet following 
reluctantly. They fumbled along the 
dark hall until the sergeant found a 
knob and switched on the electric light. 
They went up the stairs and then from 
room to room, Springer turning on the 
lights wherever they went. They 
reached the attic, cluttered with an ac- 
cumulation of discarded odds and ends, 
then began the descent. 

“I wonder just what you hope to 
find?” Millet asked, in a faintly impa- 
tient tone. He had looked on without 
great interest, while the other made a 
careful search all along the route. 

“Hillard was in this house last night,” 
declared the sergeant doggedly. “At 
least his finger prints lead me to sup- 
pose he was. I’m going to find out 
where he went from here. Let’s have 
a look at the cellar and basement.” 


They were in the sitting room, and 
Millet looked wistfully at a comfortable 


easy-chair. “Look as far as you like, 
my impetuous young friend,” he told 
the sergeant. “I’m going to sit down 
here and smoke a cigar. I wish you 
luck. In a few years you will learn that 
brain work always carries one farther 
than leg work.” 

He sat down, snipped the end off a 
cigar and leaned back in the chair. 
Springer chuckled good-humoredly, as 
he continued his search. Descending to 
the basement, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the door and window fastenings. 
It was possible that Hillard had left the 
house in some unusual manner, and he 
was still hopeful of finding the begin- 
ning of the missing man’s trail. He 
found nothing of interest in the base- 
ment, however, and soon he went down 
another flight of stairs. 

The cellar was small, and the air was 
oppressively damp. Springer lighted 
his way with his pocket torch until he 
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found an electric bulb hanging from a 
wire attached to the ceiling. It gave a 
better light than the torch, which he 
now returned to his pocket. He ran his 
eyes over a conglomeration of barrels, 
boxes, and heaps of refuse. There was 
no sign of Hillard’s trail anywhere. It 
looked at if Millet was right; brain 
work was more profitable than leg work. 
He was about to switch off the light 
and go upstairs when a curious impres- 
sion took hold of his senses. 

His gaze was fixed abstractedly on 
two black, box-shaped fixtures at- 
tached to the wall in a corner of the 
cellar. He looked at them rigidly, un- 
able to understand the queer sensation 
that had suddenly gripped him. They 
were ordinary things, and similar ob- 
jects could be found in every house in 
town, so there was no reason why they 
should interest him. One was an elec- 
tric-light meter, the other a gas meter. 
It was on the latter that Springer pres- 
ently concentrated his interest. He had 
looked carefully everywhere, while mak- 
ing his tour of inspection, and the only 
place where he had seen a gas fixture 
was the kitchen. Electricity was used 
for illuminating purposes throughout 
the house. He knew positively that the 
gas stove in the kitchen was not burn- 
ing, for he had been there only a few 
minutes ago. 

It was very strange, he suddenly re- 
flected. He heard a slight click, and 
now he gazed more intently at the in- 
strument. A tiny hand had moved for- 
ward a fraction of an inch, just as the 
click sounded. Yes, it was very strange 
indeed, he told himself. Why should 
the gas meter be registering when not a 
single gas jet in the house was burning? 

For a moment longer he stared fix- 
edly at the meter, and then the dazed 
expression fled from his face. His lips 
quirked slightly at the corners. . He 
could not be sure, but it was just possi- 
ble that he had found the beginning of 
the trail. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECOND WATCH. 


RNA lay rigidly still, scarcely breath- 
ing. In the dark, still room the 
ticking of the second watch was inex- 
plicable. She could not imagine what 
it meant, but instinctively she presently 
realized that some one must have en- 
tered her bedroom whtile she slept. 

She listened intently, trying to note 
the exact nature of the mysterious 
sounds. There was a distinct difference 
between the ticking of her own watch 
and the second one. The latter was not 
so melodious, but harsh and loud and 
strident. It evoked a picture in her 
mind. She thought she saw Swoope at 
the door of Connington’s bedroom, just 
as she had seen him that morning, with 
a cheap timepiece in his hand and a 
guilty look on his long, lugubrious face, 
blinking his crafty, red-lidded eyes, 
while making an elaborate pretense of 
setting his watch. 

All her senses were on the alert now. 
She wondered whether she should alarm 
the household or grapple with the in- 
truder single-handed. It would have 
been great sport, she told herself, to pull 
her little silver-handled pistol from un- 
der her pillow and command the 
prowler to hold up his hands. But the 
weapon, which Roy had given her and 
urged her to keep handy, because of the 
epidemic of burglaries in Mount Cliff- 
ton, was not in its accustomed place to- 
night. Besides, a series of watch ticks 
did not make a very satisfactory target, 
and just at present she could neither 
hear nor see anything else. Save for 
the ticking of the watch, the intruder 
gave not the slightest indication of his 
presence. 

Without making a sound, Erna 
reached for the dressing gown hanging 
over the head of her bed. It would take 
her only a moment to jump into it when 
the time came. For the present she 
contented herself with trying to locate 


the mysterious intruder. The ticks 
seemed to indicate that he stood in the 
center of the room, and she had.a queer 
impression that he was looking straight 
at her. Doubtless the heavy rugs on the 
floor had deadened his footfalls, and 
that was why she had not heard him 
enter. She wondered what he could be 
doing! Perhaps he was only waiting to 
make sure that she was asleep before he 
went about whatever task had brought 
him there. 

A board squeaked, and it seemed as 
if the intruder had suddenly turned his 
eyes elsewhere. Erna sat up in bed and 
thrust her arms through the sleeves of 
the dressing gown. The prowler was 
now moving toward the window, and 
for a moment she caught a meager 
glimpse of a shadow slinking across the 
faint path of light that lay beneath the 
sill, then he turned toward the corner 
and was again invisible in the dark- 
ness. 

Erna’s mind worked quickly. Evi- 
dently the intruder was now at her 
dresser. A series of slight sounds told 
that he was searching for something. 
Erna could not imagine what he was 
after, unless it was her bag, which she 
usually placed in the upper right-hand 
drawer of the dresser. It contained sev- 
eral bills, but scarcely enough to repay 
any one for breaking into a strange 
house, also a few such trifles as women 
always carry, including a powder puff, 
a check book, a few stamps, and—— 
Of a sudden Erna’s mind swam, as she 
recalled that in her bag was the fountain 
pen she had picked up in the hall of 
Connington’s house. 

It seemed scarcely possible, and yet 
she wondered if the fountain pen was 
not the object of the mysterious intru- 
sion. She remembered now that at first 
glance she had dimly suspected that it 
might be a clew. It was because she 
feared that it might further incriminate 
Roy that she had impulsively decided to 
take it away. She saw now that she 
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might have been mistaken. It was just 
as likely that the fountain pen could 
incriminate another person. Anyhow, 
it seemed so important that some one 
was determined to get it out of her pos- 
session. 

Slipping her feet over the side of 
the bed, Erna stood up and shook down 
the folds of her dressing gown. She 
was practically certain that the intruder 
had not yet found the bag, and she did 
not intend that he should. Having never 
known the meaning of fear, she would 
not hesitate to grapple with him if nec- 
essary. She was about to touch the 
electric button beside her bed when a 
new idea came to her, The light, com- 
ing on so suddenly, would startle the in- 
truder, and he would probably seek 
safety in flight. Erna did not want him 
te escape, at least not until she had a 
chance to question him. She tiptoed 
toward the door, meaning to shoot the 
bolt and cut off the intruder’s escape. 

Step by step she approached the door, 
careful to make no noise. A sound com- 


ing from the ether side of the room told 
her that the burglar had opened one of 
the drawers. She took another step for- 
ward, and then a muffled gasp of dismay 


fell from her lips. One foot touched a 
tiger skin lying in her path, and the 
other came down on the floor with a 
loud thud. A short mutter sounded in 
the corner of the room, signifying that 
the burglar had been warned. Then she 
heard swiftly running feet, a figure col- 
lided with her, projecting her against 
the foot of the bed, and then the door 
slammed. 

Mementarily dazed, Erna quickly ral- 
lied her wits. She ran out in the hall, 
shouting loudly in the hope that some 
of the servants might come to her as- 
sistance and intercept the fugitive. She 
dashed down the stairs, two steps at a 
time, but the banging of a door in an- 
other part of the house told her that the 
burglar was already out of reach. Dis- 
appointed and mortified she returned to 


her room and switched on the light. 
She glanced nervously toward the 
dresser. One of the drawers was open, 
but it was not the one that contained her 
bag. She opened the other one and felt 
instantly relieved, as she saw that the 
pen was still there. She examined it 
closely, wondering how such an ordi- 
nary article could be of such impor- 
tance. There were several articles of 
jewelry in the drawer, which the in- 
truder had opened, and the fact that he 
had left them there seemed te confirm 
her suspicion that he had ceme for the 
fountain pen. 

A knock sounded on the door while 
she was trying to puzzle out an intricate 
monogram on one of the gold bands that 
encircled the handle. She went to open 
it, and in the hall stood her father. His 
powerful figure was draped in a drab 
dressing gown, and he was regarding 
her with an anxious expression. 

“Anything wrong?” he inquired, step- 
ping inside, as she opened the door 
wicer. “I thought I heard a cry, 
and What’s the trouble, child? 
You are trembling!” 

“Nothing serious,” said Erna, forcing 
a smile. “A man got in my room 

“A man? What man?” 

“Swoope, the funny little man who 
was Sedgewick Connington’s servant.” 

“Swoope? That’s strange! What 
could he have been doing in your room? 
Sure it was Swoope? Did you see him 
clearly ?” 

“T didn’t see him at all. 
was dark as pitch.” 

“Then how did you know it was 
Sweope ?” 

“By the ticking of his watch.” 

Mr. Lane stared at her in bewilder- 
ment. “You're hysterical,” he said 
gently, “or you wouldn't talk like that. 
Try to calm yourself, then tell me what 
happened.” 

Erna did her best to explain. It was 
not easy, for she was still conscious of 
the restraint that had come up between 
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them in the past twenty-four hours, but 
she told how she had found the fountain 
pen, as she was leaving the Connington 
house that morning, how she had caught 
a glimpse of Swoope’s face in the mir- 
ror after she had dropped the pen into 
her bag, and finally how she had awak- 
ened to the ticking of a watch in her 
room. 

“I’m sure it was Swoope,” she con- 
cluded, “Only such a timid little man 
would have been so easily frightened 
away. And I am positive that he was 
after the pen. He was so anxious to 
find it that he overlooked my jewelry.” 

“But I don’t see ” Mr. Lane 
took the pen from her hand and in- 
spected it casually. “It’s just an ordi- 
nary fountain pen. I don’t see why 
any one should make so much fuss 
over it.” 

“Neither do I,” replied Erna. “But 
then there are several things I don’t see. 
I—I don’t understand anything, and 
you least of all! Oh, dad!” 

Sobbing hysterically, she 


swayed 
toward him, but a moment later she 
shrank away, a look of dread and sus- 


Mr. Lane gazed at 
He had 
such a 


picion in her eyes. 
her in helpless bewilderment. 
never seen his daughter in 
strange mood. 

“I—I don’t blame you,” she said. “T 
suppose any other man would have done 
the same thing if—if he had been in 
your place. Yet I just can’t bear the 
thought of you—you doing such a thing. 
It makes me afraid of touching you. 
Don’t you understand, dad?” 

“T am beginning to understand some- 
thing that has puzzled me all day. Just 
because the impudent young idiot who 
was here this morning asked me what 
I was doing in the neighborhood of 
Connington’s residence last night—just 
because of that you think I killed Con- 
nington.” 

“No, not that alone. I know every- 
thing, dad. I know what you and Con- 


nington talked about yesterday after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Lane gave a sharp exclamation, 
“Ah, that explains Pe 

“T didn’t mean to eavesdrop, but I 
just couldn’t help it. I was in the next 
room, and you know how keen my ears 
are. I heard Connington say something 
that sounded like a threat. I opened the 
door a crack and heard it all. I sup- 
pose it was dreadful of me, but I felt 
I had to know. What Connington said 
about your past didn’t make any dif- 
ference. I know you have lived all that 
down. I could love you just as much 
in spite of it. But the other thin is 

She shuddered violently and hid her 
face in her hands. Mr. Lane came 
nearer to her and tenderly put his arm 
around her neck. 

“There now!” he murmured gently. 
“Too bad we didn’t have this out hours 
ago, only I didn’t suppose you seriously 
suspected me of killing Connington. I 
was strongly tempted to do just that, 
I’ll admit, but I came to my senses in 
time. Last night, after you had re- 
tired, I walked miles and miles, fighting 
the thing out with myself. Once or 
twice I was on the point of going to 
Connington’s house and killing him with 
my bare hands. One of those times, it 
appears, I was seen by a policeman 
within three blocks of where Conning- 
ton lived. Well, I saw that I would 
only make matters infinitely worse by 
yielding to my inclinations. I decided 
on a better course.” 

Erna was studying her father intently, 
as if trying to read his innermost 
thoughts. Gradually the look of dread 
and suspicion faded out of her eyes. 
“And what was that?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“I decided to make a clean breast of 
everything and let the public be my 
judge. You have seen that little motto 
of mine. Well, I made up my mind I 
would rise once more on the stepping 
stones of my dead self. I meant to tell 
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the whole story of my youthful mistake 
—without apologies and without gloss- 
ing over anything—and then ask the 
public to decide whether I had lived 
down the past, and whether I was a 
man to be trusted. I had no doubt the 
public would decide in my favor. Its 
heart is in the right place. Anyhow, I 
was willing to risk everything on an ap- 
peal to its sense of fair play.” 

“You decided just right, dad,” she 
whispered. “I’m so proud of you! I 
don’t see now how I could have doubted 

“It was only natural. We are both 
of us hot-headed. It’s in our heritage, 
I suppose. Knowing what Connington 
and I talked about yesterday afternoon, 
it’s no wonder you jumped at conclu- 
sions when you learned Connington had 
been murdered. You naturally sup- 
posed that I had done what many an- 
other man would have done if he had 
been in my place. I shudder when I 
think how close I came to doing it. 


There is a nasty coincidence involved 
in the affair, and I shan’t feel at ease 
till it has been cleared up. If it should 
become known that Connington threat- 
ened me with blackmail a few hours 
before he was killed, the police would 


have a_ strong circumstantial case 
against me. That’s why I engaged Mil- 
let to find the murderer.” 

“You engaged Millet!’ she exclaimed. 

“But I had to do it quietly. 1 couldn’t 
afford to let it be known that I had a 
personal interest in the affair. Not real- 
izing that you already knew or suspected 
the worst, I didn’t tell even you for fear 
it might have worried you. Now that 
you understand the situation, there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t know. Millet 
is the right man for the job. He will 
find the murderer if any one can, and 
I hope that everything 

He broke off suddenly, struck by the 
look of pain and fear that had suddenly 
come into her face. He knew the mean- 
ing of it, and the words he had spoken 
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suddenly smote him. With himself 
eliminated from the range of suspicion, 
Erna’s faith in Roy Hillard’s innocence 
was wavering. 

“T’ll call Millet off the case, if you 
say the word,” he declared with an im- 
pulsiveness that was characteristic of 
them both. 

“No, dad.” She was smiling again, 
and he knew the struggle between faith 
and doubt was over. “I want Mr. Millet 
to find the murderer, for Roy’s sake as 
well as yours.” 

“You are sure, dearr” 

“Absolutely! The truth can't hurt 
Roy, for he is innocent.” 

He gazed at her proudly, but with tor- 
menting misgivings in his heart, marvel- 
ing at her blind faith in the man she 
loved, and wondering how she would 
bear up under the inevitable blow. 

“That reminds me,” said Erna quickly, 
“T haven’t explained to you my visit to 
Connington’s house last night.” 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

“T think Mr. Springer summed me up 
correctly. He said I am the kind that 
acts first and thinks afterward. An in- 
spiration came to me while I overheard 
the conversation between yourself and 
Connington. I heard him say something 
about papers in his safe that proved cer- 
tain things against you.” 

“The papers weren’t of much conse- 
quence in themselves,” Lane observed. 

“T didn’t think of that. All I thought 
of was how I loathed Connington, and 
how sorry I felt for you. I could see 
you were worried, though you didn’t 
show it. I knew, too, what exposure 
of that kind would mean to you just at 
that time. And there Connington was 
sitting, with that smug, hateful smirk 
on his face. It was maddening to think 
that you were at the mercy of a creature 
like that. It occurred to me how nice 
it would be if you should find the papers 
beside your plate at breakfast next 
morning, and what a lot of satisfaction 
it would give me to outwit Connington. 
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“I had a good look at him as I stood 
there at the door. It struck me he was 
the kind of blustering coward that wilts 
the moment he loses his advantage. I 
was seized with an overwhelming desire 
to see how he would act if some one 
should walk up to him and point a pistol 
at him. Then and there I decided what 
to do.” 

“Erna, you didn’t 
was lost in his surprise. 

“But that’s just what I did, dad, or 
meant to do, rather. Remember how, 
years ago, you used to call me your little 
wildfire? Well, I lived up to the name 
last night. There’s a pistol in my room; 
Roy gave it to me some time ago, though 
I didn’t happen to mention it. Late at 
night, after I supposed everybody to be 
asleep, I slipped out of the house and 
went to Connington’s residence. All I 
meant to do was to give him a good 
scare, so that he would open the safe 
and give me the papers. It was a wild 
idea, but I thought there was a chance 
it would work. 

“T reached the door of Connington’s 
house, and then it suddenly struck me 
that I didn’t have the least idea how I 
was going to get in. I was surprised to 
find the door unlocked, but in my excite- 
ment I didn’t think much of it. I took 
the pistol out of my bag and went up- 
stairs as quietly as I could. One of the 
doors stood partly open, and I looked in. 
I think I must have screamed. Con- 
nington was lying on the floor.” 

“Dead ?” Lane asked. 

“So I thought at first. I think the 
pistol must have fallen from my hand 
then and there, for I didn’t have it when 
I left the house some minutes later. I 
walked up to where Connington lay on 
the floor, feeling that I must know what 
had happened to him. I saw a wound, 
I bent over him to find out whether his 
heart was beating. Then——” 

Her voice broke, and she was con- 
vulsed by a shudder. “Connington 
wasn’t quite dead,” she went on in a 
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Lane’s voice 





hushed, strained voice. “Suddenly, as 
I was bending over him, he reached out 
an arm and clutched my hair. He gave 
a strange little sound, and then his head 
fell back against the floor, and I knew 
the exertion had killed him. It was aw- 
ful, dad! His hand was still in my hair, 
and J had to pull hard to get free. 
Somehow I tore away and got out on the 
street. I think I must have ran all the 
way, but luckily nobody saw me. There, 
that’s all, dad.” 

“You are a little wildfire,” Lane mur- 
mured. His face was grave and puz- 
zled. “You say you left your pistol 
in Connington’s room?” 

“T must have, dad, though I don’t re- 
member clearly what happened. I 
didn’t have it when I came out on the 
street.” 

“And you say Connington had hold 
of your hair so tightly that you had to 
tear yourself free?” 

Erna nodded. ‘“That’s why I don’t 
understand how a tuft of Roy’s hair 
was wound between Connington’s fin- 
gers. It’s all so mysterious.” 

“T wish you had told me this sooner. 
But, of course, you couldn’t. When you 
found Connington dying in his room, 
you naturally supposed that I had been 
there ahead of you. Now”’—Lane sud- 
denly became the man of action again— 
“we must communicate with Millet first 
thing in the morning. Though I don’t 
understand how it can be, this fountain 
pen is probably an important clew. Now 
hurry back to bed, dear, and get some 
sleep. Good night!” 

He kissed her with gruff tenderness 
and walked out. Erna closed the door 
behind him, then stood in a thoughtful 
attitude. 

“Dad didn’t kill Connington,” she 
whispered. “Neither did Roy. Then 
who did?” 

A frown gathered in her face as she 
pondered the question. Her eyes, slowly 
traveling about the room, showed again 
the struggle between faith and doubt, 
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but it lasted only a moment. She looked 
down at the fountain pen, which her fa- 
ther had returned to her before he left 
the room, and an inspiration seemed to 
come to her. 

“Why wait till morning?” she asked 
herself, a faint, audacious smile parting 
her lips. “Why not now?” 

Then she hurriedly dressed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SPRINGER’S DISCOVERY. 


FoR a few moments longer the meter 
held Springer’s perplexed gaze. 
Now and then came a slight click, fol- 
lowed at longer intervals by a louder 
one, and this was accompanied by a 
jump of the indicator. Springer had 
never imagined that a prosaic implement 
like a gas meter could exert such a dra- 
matic effect. There was something al- 
most human about the intermittent click- 
ing and the occasional movement of the 
indicator. The inanimate contrivance 
seemed to be talking to him, communi- 
cating secrets hidden in the old house. 
It appeared to tell him that, despite the 
the careful search he had made, there 
was something that had eluded his eye. 
He turned away and went up the 
stairs, resolved to make an even more 
painstaking investigation than on his 
previous round. Proceeding slowly, he 
looked into the dark corners of the base- 
ment, occasionally tapping the walls and 
floor, as if suspecting there might be a 
hollow space somewhere. Ascending 
another flight of stairs he looked into 
the sitting room, where Millet was still 
enjoying his cigar. 

“What luck?” inquired the New York 
man, 

“None,” said Springer. His face 
showed nothing of the excitement he 
felt. He wished to verify his suspicion 
before he told the other man what he 
had found. “Seen anything of Swoope 
yet?” 


Millet shook his head. “Off again, 
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Springer? Well, you are certainly per- 
sistent.” 

Smilingly the sergeant continued his 
search. It was gratifying to think that 
he might be near the solution to the 
mystery, while the New York man was 
placidly smoking a cigar. The thought 
quickened his motions and sharpened 
his gaze. Springer hardly knew what 
he expected to find, but the clicking of 
the meter was still echoing weirdly in 
his ears. The threads of the case were 
badly tangled, and it would be useless to 
try to unravel them until he had found 
Hillard’s trail. 

He heard the front door open and 
close as he ascended to the second floor, 
and he guessed that Swoope had at last 
returned, and that Millet was not ex- 
plaining their unceremonious entrance. 
Again Springer stood in the room where 
Connington’s body had been found. 
The finger prints had told him that 
young Hillard had been here the night 
before, so this seemed the logical place 
to look for the continuation of the trail. 
Springer looked everywhere, even tak- 
ing out his lens and scanning dusty sur- 
faces for a sign of finger prints or foot 
marks that might have escaped him until 
now, but he found nothing. He was 
about to leave the room and continue 
his search elsewhere when something 
caused him to turn in the direction of 
the open door. 

Swoope was standing there, his thin 
features blue from cold, and he was re- 
garding Springer with a look of sus- 
picion that instantly changed to his ha- 
bitual expression of sadness. He had 
approached so quietly that Springer had 
heard nothing. 

“Oh, hello, Swoope,” he said casually. 
“Late getting in, aren’t you?” 

Gazing sorrowfully at the young de- 
tective, Swoope came forward. His 
head was tilted to one side and his long, 
narrow face bore a look of acute dis- 
tress. 

“That cousin of mine is in a bad 
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way,” he announced dolefully. “He’s 
been suffering from inflammatory rhew 
matism for years, and now it’s gone to 
his heart. I’m afraid he won't last 
long.” 

“Let’s hope it isn’t as bad as that, 
Swoope. I suppose Millet is getting im- 
patient?” 

“He asked me to find you, sir, and tell 
you that he’s tired and wants to go to 
his hotel.” 

“T’ll be down in a few minutes. Tell 
Millet to have another cigar. By the 
way, Swoope, who occupied this house 
before Connington moved in?” 

“A family named Stacy, sir.” 

Springer seemed to be searching his 
memory. “That’s so. I remember the 
Stacys, now that you mention them. 
Who had the house before them, 
Swoope ?” 

A curious change came over the ser- 
vant’s face, but it was gone in a moment. 
“A man named Farnhult, I’ve been told. 
He lived here with his sister. It was 
quite a number of years ago, sir.” 

The sergeant’s gaze narrowed. He 
stood very still for a moment, as if 
tracking down an elusive recollection. 
“That’s all, Swoope. I hope your cou- 
sin gets better soon.” 

Blinking his eyes, Swoope tarried for 
an instant as if he were dimly conscious 
of a trace of sarcasm in Springer’s tone, 
then he turned and shuffled out of the 
room. After he had gone, Springer 
stood lost in thought. Swoope’s refer- 
ence to Farnhult had awakened a trail 
of dim recollections. He remembered 
tales he had heard in his boyhood and 
since forgotten. It came back to him 
now that Farnhult had been a victim 
of the morphine habit, and he recalled 
fragments of stories that had been go- 
ing around the town of how desperately 
the man had tried to break himself of 
the vice. As he ascended to the attic, 
a new idea was wedging its way up- 
ward in Springer’s thoughts. 

He switched on the electric light and 


once more viewed the scene he had al- 
ready inspected in Millet’s company, 
Slowly his glance wandered the length 
and breadth of the attic. Spider webs 
nestled against the rafters. Now and 
then a mouse scuttled across the floor, 
The air was stale and choked with dust, 
as if the place had not been cleaned in 
ages. Springer saw nothing that seemed 
out of the ordinary, only the typical at- 
tic of an old and neglected house. 

He was conscious of a growing ex- 
citement as he stood there, with a single 
electric bulb overhead illuminating the 
cluttered scene. Twice the peal of the 
doorbell reverberated through _ the 
house. He might have thought it 
strange, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, but his thoughts were occupied 
elsewhere. The uncanny clicking of the 
gas meter was again echoing in his 
mind. It told him that, in some se- 
cluded and hidden nook of the house, 
a gas jet must be burning.’ Springer 
was determined to find it. Being an 
old and curiously constructed house; 
looking as if different portions had been 
built at various times, it possibly con- 
tained several obscure niches that he 
had failed to explore on his first trip. 

Looking along the unbroken line of 
roof to his left, an impression that had 
come to him on his previous visit to the 
attic returned with greater force. In 
his mind he pictured the house as he 
had frequently seen it from the outside, 
sprawling, ungainly, and drab, with ugly 
little windows and a sharply slanting 
roof that seemed out of place on a house 
of that kind. Springer, passing the 
place now and then, had often noticed 
the roof, wondering what sort of archi- 
tectural vagary had been responsible for 
it. It was clearly outlined in his mind, 
and yet there seemed to be a discrepancy 
somewhere. 

Suddenly he knew what it was. His 
mental picture of the roof, as he had 
seen it from the outside, included a little 
turret, projecting from the center of the 
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incline, large enough to contain a small 
room. He understood now why the un- 
broken line of the interior had im- 
pressed him oddly at first glance. Why 
wasn’t there a door in the wall between 
the attic and the turret? Springer asked 
himself that question agaifi and again as 
he went along the wall, tapping with his 
knuckles and looking everywhere for an 
opening. It did not seem reasonable 
that one should have to go out on the 
roof in order to reach the turret. There 
must be a communicating passage of 
some kind, even though none was in 
evidence. It was possible, of course, 
that the little tower was a purely orna- 
mental affair and “served no practical 
purpose, in which case no door was 
needed. Springer did not think this 
very probable. It was more likely that, 
for some mysterious reason, the door 
had been carefully concealed in the wall. 

Step by step Springer went on, con- 
stantly tapping on the wall. It gave a 
firm response to his knocks, and evi- 
dently it was solidly constructed. 


Springer was tingling all over, and there 


was a throbbing at his temples. From 
below came a curiously muffled sound, 
but it made only a fleeting impression 
on his mind. He had just reached a 
place along the wall where his ceaseless 
tappings seemed to produce a different 
kind of sound. The wall appeared to be 
just as heavy at this point, but its resist- 
ance to the strumming of his knuckles 
was different. Another sound rose from 
below, but his whole attention was cen- 
tered on his task. He felt that in a 
few moments he would know what the 
clicking gas meter meant. 

He ceased his tapping and took out 
his electric torch, for the single light 
overhead was not sufficient to enable 
him to see clearly. For a moment, as 
he drew the little instrument from his 
pocket, his feverish tension relaxed, and 
his mind was not fixed quite so intently 
on his task. In that brief interval a 
faint noise reached his ears. He lis- 
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tened, and now he was sure that some 
one was moving in the hall below. 
There was a hint of stealth about the 
footfalls that caused him to wonder who 
it might be. He hesitated, looked about 
him, then returned the electric torch to 
his pocket and switched out the light. A 
moment later he was crouching behind a 
chest, standing upright at one end of the 
attic. 

The footsteps were more distinct now. 
Springer did not think the person down 
below had seen the light in the attic, for 
the bulb was at one side of the long 
room, the stairs at the other. He was 
curious to know who the prowler might 
be, and why he appeared to move in 
such a halting and stealthy fashion. A 
step creaked on the stairs, and in a few 
moments some one was crossing the 
floor toward the wall, where Springer 
had been occupied. 

Immediately he thought of Swoope. 
The servant could not know _ that 
Springer was in the attic, for they had 
last seen each other in the bedroom 
downstairs. Evidently the man was 
nervous, for his quick and wheezy 
breath fell raspingly on. the stillness, 
and now and then an indistinct mutter 
came from his lips. The footfalls 
ceased, then came a few moments of si- 
lence, broken by a short tick, as the 
light was switched on. 

Cautiously raising himself from his 
crouching position, Springer glanced 
over the top of the chest and saw 
Swoope standing less than a dozen feet 
away. The sergeant had little fear of 
being seen, for the light was dim, where 
he was hiding. The servant, turning his 
head with quick, jerky motions and 
looking in all directions, was plainly ill 
at ease. It was Springer’s impression 
that he had come to, the attic on an er- 
rand that was decidedly distasteful to 
him. 

The man turned, stepped closer to 
the wall, and Springer’s eyes opened 
wide as he saw him stop in the identical 
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spot where he had noticed the curious 
quality of the sound produced by his 
knuckles. He expected Swoope would 
open a hidden door in the wall, but the 
man stood motionless, gazing rigidly 
ahead of him. For a full minute he re- 
mained thus, and then a hoarse cry of 
anguish broke from his lips. He turned 
slowly, and now Springer saw a look of 
positive dread in his face. He seemed 
to be shrinking away in terror from a 
duty he had to perform. It was plain 
that Swoope was not the stuff of which 
- great heroes or great villains are made. 
He stepped away from the wall, then 
paused, turned again, and seemed to 
steady himself with a desperate effort. 
His hand went out, described a few 
quick movements, and an opening ap- 
peared in the wall. 

Springer tiptoed forward. The serv- 
ant had heard nothing. He stood so 
still that he might have been turned to 
stone, staring into the opening, as if 
all his senses were mesmerized by 
something he saw within. Approaching 
noiselessly, Springer looked over his 
shoulder. He saw a narrow room, and, 
close to the ceiling, a gas jet was burn- 
ing with a fluttering flame. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MURDERER. 


NLY one thought was clear in Erna 
Lane’s mind as she slipped quietly 
from the house and went out into the 
clear and frosty night. In some mys- 
terious manner the fountain pen might 
assist Millet in finding the murderer of 
Connington and automatically clearing 
Roy of suspicion. There was no doubt 
in Erna’s mind that the two aims could 
be attained through a single process. 
Hence she must lose no time in placing 
the fountain pen in Millet’s hand. 

She went first to the police station, 
thinking he might be there, but the man 
in charge told her Millet had left a 
short time ago in Sergeant Springer’s 


company. It was just possible, he 
added, that Miss Lane might find them 
both at the Connington house, since they 
had started out in that direction. Erna 
thanked him and turned toward the 
murdered man’s residence. 

The house, situated on a_ poorly 
lighted street, had a bleak and forbid- 
ding aspect, but a light in one of the 
windows reassured her. She rang the 
bell, waited a little while, then rang 
again. In the faint glow, shining 
through the frosted glass panels in the 
door, she saw a man approaching, and 
the slouching gait told her at once that 
it was Swoope. He opened the door, 
stared at her speechlessly for a moment, 
then bade her enter. 

“Is Mr. Millet here?” inquired Erna. 

It took Swoope several moments 
longer to recover from his surprise. 
“Yes, Miss Lane,” he finally told her, 
opening a door in the hall. “Right in 
here.” 

A dark little man laid aside the end 
of a cigar and rose as she entered. Ig- 
noring Swoope, who was hovering be- 
hind her back, Erna introduced herself, 
adding that she wished to see Mr. Millet 
alone for a few minutes. Evidently 
perplexed at the lateness of the call and 
the identity of the caller, Millet made a 
gesture of dismissal in Swoope’s direc- 
tion. Reluctantly the servant withdrew 
and closed the door. 

“Now, Miss Lane,” said the detective 
courteously, “what can I do for you?” 

Erna cast a glance at the door, 
shrewdly suspecting that Swaope was 
listening at the keyhole. 

“Oh, don’t mind Swoope,” said the 
detective, reading her thoughts. ‘He 
has a well-developed bump of curiosity, 
but he’s perfectly innocuous. No harm 
can come of his eavesdropping, unless 
he catches a cold from the draft through 
the keyhole.” 

Erna smiled, but did not seem fully 
satisfied. She glanced about the room 
as if expecting to find still another per- 
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son there. “Isn’t Sergeant Springer 
here?” she asked. “I was told at the 
police station that you and he had left 
together.” 

Millet chuckled. “So we did. Excel- 
lent chap, Springer. No doubt he will 
make good some day, but first he must 
learn to control his impatience. _ Just 
now he is prowling around the house 
looking for Hillard’s trail. I warned 
him that he was beginning at the wrong 
end, but youth will learn only through 
experience.” He laughed indulgently, 
then bent a quizzical glance on the 
young woman. 

“I think we shall understand each 
other better,” Erna began, “if I explain 
at once that father has told me every- 
thing.” 

“You mean in regard to-——” He 
paused tactfully. 

“In regard to the murder and your 
connection with the case, Mr. Millet. I 
understand that you have been engaged 
to find the murderer, no matter who he 
may be. I came here to-night because 
I thought I might help you.” 

“How?” asked Millet, scanning the 
somber, but altogether charming, face 
of the young woman seated across the 
table. 


ep 


y telling you something that hap- 


pened a while ago. But I must begin 
in the beginning. The episode dates 
back to yesterday morning. I came here 
to see Sergeant Springer, and, just as I 
was leaving “ 

Then Erna explained how she had 
found the fountain pen under the base 
of the hat rack, and how distinct her 
impression was that Swoope was spying 
on her as she slipped it into her bag. 
Then she described the scene that had 
been enactéd in her room a short while 
ago. Millet started visibly when she 
first mentioned the fountain pen, and 
she gathered from his demeanor that 
her suspicions had been well founded, 
and that the pen had a vital bearing on 
" the case. 
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“Let me see it, please,” he said, when 
she had finished. 

She tgok the pen from her bag and 
handed it to him. His face was grave 
and tense as he examined the gold plat- 
ing, the broken stub of the clip, and the 
monogram that Erna had vainly tried to 
decipher. She noticed that his fingers 
shook a little as he turned the pen in 
his hand. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

Millet did not reply for several mo- 
ments. “I’m not in a position to answer 
that question just yet. All I can say is 
that you have been of very great help 
to me, Miss Lane.” 

“Whom does the pen belong to?” 

“T think I know, but I wish to -be 
sure before I speak. This monogram is 
about as clear as a picture of a sun spot. 
But tell me, Miss Lane, why are you 
so certain that the person who entered 
your room was Swoope? You didn’t 
see him, did you?” 

“No, but ” Erna checked herself, 
realizing that, though there was no 
doubt in her own mind, she could not 
prove that the intruder had _ been 
Swoope. All she had was her intuitions, 
the ticking of the watch, and the startled 
look she had seen on Swoope’s face 
when he admitted her a short while ago. 
None of that, she felt, would impress 
a hard-headed detective like Millet. “I 
just know, that’s all,” she concluded 
with emphasis. 

The detective smiled amusedly. “And 
you may be right, Miss Lane. We'll 
ask Swoope. He will probably come 
tumbling into the room when I jerk the 
door open. Just watch!” 

He had spoken the last two sentences 
in an undertone, and now he stepped 
very softly to the door. Erna smiled 
expectantly, as he placed a hand on the 
knob. She had no doubt Swoope was 
standing outside, unless he had got tired 
of listening to the detailed account she 
had given Millet. Her story must have 
taken nearly an hour. She gave a gasp, 
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as Millet, with a quick jerk, threw the 
door open. 

Outside, with a broad grin, on his 
face, stood Sergeant Springer. He 
looked calmly at the girl and Millet, and 
the astonishment written in their faces 
seemed to amuse him. 

“You, Springer!” exclaimed Millet. 
“T thought x 

“You thought you would find Swoope 
at the keyhole, I suppose.” He walked 
into the room with a swinging gait. 
“Swoope has no monopoly on the art 
of eavesdropping. I do a little of it 
myself now and then. No particular 
reason for doing it this time—just a 
hunch. I got to the door in time to 
hear something about a fountain pen. 
This is the one, I suppose.” 

Springer picked up the pen which 
Millet had dropped to the table when he 
went to open the door. He regarded it 
with a puzzled look, but suddenly an 
intent expression came into his face. 
From his pocket he took the memoran- 
dum book he had found among Con- 
nington’s effects. He turned to the 
page bearing the entry which he had 
previously shown to Erna. Then he 
shook the fountain pen to start the ink 
and hastily scrawled something on the 
blank portion of the page. Finally he 
nodded. 

“That settles it!” he exclaimed. 
“This entry has puzzled me all along. 
I see it now.” 

“See what?” asked Millet. 

With his face fixed on the page 
Springer was studying the handwriting. 
“This last entry, the one with the initials 
R. and H., looks as though it had been 
written with a different pen than the 
entries just before it. I tried every pen 
I could find in the house, and they all 
seemed to have a finer point than the 
one this last entry was written with. 
The ink, too, seemed just a shade dif- 
ferent from the ink in the bottle on 
Connington’s writing desk.” 

“Would you mind explaining what 


you are driving at?” asked Millet, a 
trace of sarcasm in his voice. E 

Again Springer was writing some- 
thing on the blank portion of the page. 
“Not a doubt of it,” he declared. “That 
last entry was written with this foun- 
tain pen. Look, Millet.” 

Millet looked, while Erna regarded 
the two men with a tense expression, 
She sensed something in the air which 
her mind could not quite grasp. 

“T believe you are right,” said Millet. 
“There is a resemblance. I myself had 
a theory with regard to this fountain 
pen, but it was quite different from 
yours. We will compare notes to-mor- 
row. To-night I’m too blamed tired. 
By the way”—again a faintly sarcastic 
note crept into his voice—“have you 
found any trace of the murderer?” 

“More than a trace,” said Springer 
languidly, pocketing the memorandum 
book and the fountain pen. “I’ve found 
the murderer himself. You are the 
man, Millet. Steady now!” 


CHAPTER X. 


AN ENGAGEMENT IN TOWN. 


came so abruptly that for a mo- 
ment the room seemed to dissolve 
into whirling specks before Erna’s eyes. 
She steadied herself, and then, through 
the blur and confusion of things, came 
Millet’s raucous laugh. 

“T fancied you were leading up to 
some kind of dramatic nonsense,” he 
said grittily, “and I’m ready for you.” 

His hand darted to his hip pocket. 
The barrel of a pistol gleamed wick- 
edly in the light. Erna screamed a 
warning, just as a thunderous crack 
shook the room. Springer had leaped 
just in time. He flung himself on Mil- 
let, wrenched the pistol from his hand, 
and the two men clinched and went 
sprawling to the floor. Erna, her breath 
catching in her throat as she watched 
them, saw only a wildly squirming tan- 
gle of arms and legs. Millet was fight- 
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_ ing like a madman, but Springer, with 
his quiet energy and deliberate maneu- 
vers, was rapidly getting the better of 
him. The duel was fast and furious, but 
soon it was over. Millet, picking him- 
self up with difficulty, staggered and 
slumped into a chair. A pair of steel 
links gleamed around his wrists. He 
ceased his fuming and snarling and 
glanced expectantly at the door. 

“You needn’t expect any help from 
Swoope,” said the sergeant quietly. 
“He’s in just as bad a fix as you are.” 

Millet stared at him for a moment, 
then a dull look of despair entered his 
face. Springer regarded him contemp- 
tuously. 

“I can’t say I blame you very mich 
for putting Connington out of the way,” 
he declared, “but you played a dirty 
trick when you tried to frame Hillard. 
You worked it pretty smoothly, but you 
forgot two things. One was the foun- 
tain pen, the other the gas meter. You 


overreached when you forged that en- 
try in Connington’s book. Of course 


the case against Hillard wasn’t complete 
without a motive, but you should have 
known better than to use your own 
fountain pen. If you had looked around 
a little more, you would have found sev- 
eral of Connington’s own pens inside 
the desk. Except for that, the forgery 
wasn’t bad. I guess you realized your 
blunder as soon as you discovered that 
the pen had dropped out of your pocket. 
And, when Swoope told you that Miss 
Lane had found the pen beside the hat- 
rack, where you probably lost it when 
you put on your overshoes the night be- 
fore, you got scared and told Swoope 
to chase after it. By the way, that fel- 
low Swoope bears a mighty close resem- 
blance to a man who did time for bur- 
glary some years ago. Thought there 
was something familiar about his face 
the first time I saw him.” 

A low mutter was Millet’s only re- 
sponse. Now and then he tore at the 
steel links that held his wrists. 
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Springer laughed musingly. “Fanny 
thing about that entry, Millet. I would 
never have suspected it was forged if I 
hadn’t observed through the keyhole the 
interest you took in the pen. Then I 
put two and two together. It was your 
guilty conscience that turned the foun- 
tain pen into a clew, Millet. If your 
hand hadn’t trembled so when you took 
it you mightn’t be wearing those irons 
now. That was mistake number one. 
Number two had to do with the gas 
meter. When I heard it ticking down 
in the cellar to-night I guessed immedi- 
ately that Hillard was hidden right here 
in the house. Not a bad hiding place, 
either, but the meter gave it away.” 

Erna could restrain her impatience no 
longer. “Where is Roy?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“I’m going to take you to him in a 
few minutes,” Springer replied, “just 
as soon as I can get this bird hustled 
off to the lockup. Keep your eyes on 
him, while I step over to the next house 
to telephone.” 

He stepped out in the hall, and a few 
moments later she heard the front door 
open and close. Shortly afterward a 
honking was heard at the door, and two 
uniformed officers, accompanied by 
Springer, entered and took charge of 
the prisoner. Millet glared at Springer 
as they led him out. 

“You have a very lively imagination, 
young man,” he said sneeringly, “but 
you will have a hard time proving what 
you have said.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied the 
sergeant complacently. “Swoope, yeur 
accomplice, is already pretty shaky. In 
a day or two he will break dewn com- 
pletely and turn State’s evidence. Any- 
how I have a couple of items of evi- 
dence that will go a long way with a 
jury, and Hillard’s story will do the 
rest.” 

When the officers and their prisoner 
were gone he turned to the girl. “I’ve 
got Swoope locked up in one of the up- 
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stairs rooms,” he told her. “I’m going 
to have a bit of a chat with him, and in 
the meantime you and Hillard might 
talk things over. You'll find him in the 
little tower room, just off the attic. The 
door is open.” 

Erna gave him a puzzled look. 
“Tower room—attic?” she asked. “You 
mean Millet and Swoope were keeping 
him imprisoned ?” 

Springer nodded. “That’s just what 
I mean, and that little room in the turret 
was the best place in town for the pur- 
pose. A man supposed to have com- 
mitted a murder isn’t likely to hide in 
the very house where the murder was 
committed, so it was the last place where 
anybody would think of looking for 
him.” 

“And you found him?” asked Erna. 

“Thanks to Swoope and the gas 
meter. It was a perfect hiding place. 
The walls are sound-proof, and the win- 
dows are boarded up. The room has 
one of those trick doors that can be 
opened only if you know how. Swoope 
was accommodating enough to show 
me.” Springer laughed shortly. ‘This 
house was once occupied by a man 
named Farnhult, a dope fiend. He was 
trying hard to shake off the habit, and, 
and as a last resort he hit upon the idea 
of having his sister lock him up in that 
room in the turret. He stayed there for 
days sometimes. He had medical atten- 
tion as well as food and drink, but there 
was no possible way he could get hold 
of the drug he craved. If he screamed, 
as he often did when the craving came 
over him, nobody heard him, and no- 
body but his sister and the doctor could 
have found the room. Well, it was in 
that room that Millet and Swoope hid 
Roy Hillard.” 

“But why?” 
little. 

“Tell you later. I think Millet and 
Swoope had decided that the safest 
_ thing for them was to put Hillard out of 
the way for good. Millet gave the job 
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asked Erna shuddering a 


to Swoope, but Swoope kept putting it 
off, not because he had any scruples in 
the matter, but because he is a natural 
coward, To-night Swoope got scared 
and decided it couldn’t be put off any 
longer. I suppose you had something to 
do with his getting scared. Anyhow, 
while you and Millet were talking, 
Swoope braced himself for the job and 
went up to the attic. He grew hyster- 
ical when I caught him, and he let out 
a number of things that he didn’t mean 
to-tell. Then But run along, Miss 
Lane! See you later.” 

Erna gave him a grateful smile, then 
hurried out of the room. Springer gazed 
after her till she was out of sight. 

“Great girl!” he exclaimed. “Say, 
aren’t some fellows lucky, though?” 

Though she seemed a little flustered 
and bewildered, Erna Lane was radiant 
the following morning when she en- 
tered a room at the police station, where 
Sergeant Springer sat poring over sev- 
eral tests of finger prints. 

“T’ve come to thank you,” she an- 
nounced. “I was so excited last night 
that I forgot.” 

“Thank me for what?’ asked 
Springer, whose mind was already at 
work on a fresh case. 

“As if you didn’t know!” said Erna, 
with a little moue. “For helping me 
and Roy, of course. I also want to in- 
vite you to the wedding. It is to be a 
week from to-day.” 

“Rushing things, eh?” Springer sat 
back in his chair and looked at her in 
undisguised admiration. “It’s just as I 
said, some fellows are lucky. Glad you 
dropped in, Miss Lane. I want to ask 
you a few questions. There are just 
one or two angles of the case that aren’t 
straight in my mind yet.” 

He asked the questions, and Erna an- 
swered them. ‘“That’s that,” he said 
finally. ‘“Swoope has come clean, s0, 
with Hillard’s story, Millet won’t have 
a leg to stand on when the case comes 
up. I’m not wishing him any hard luck, 
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but it seems to me the electric chair was 
invented for the special benefit of his 
kind.” 

“There are so many things about the 
case I don’t understand,” said Erna. 
“Do tell me about them.” , 

“Well, Connington had two prospects 
lined up that he meant to work for all 
they were worth. One was your father, 
the other Millet. What he had on your 
father was nothing to what he had on 
the other fellow. Both of them were 
shrewd men, but Connington had them 
where he wanted them. When a man is 
dealing with a rattlesnake it doesn’t help 
him much that he is a good lawyer or 
a good detective. Millet didn’t have so 
much at stake as your father did, but he 
was in a deeper hole. If Connington 
had told what he knew, Millet would 
not only have been ruined, but he would 
have been sent up for a long stretch of 
years. 

“To cut a long story short, Millet got 
panicky. He decided to kill Conning- 
ton. He got around Swoope somehow 
suppose. Anyhow 


—by bribery, I 
Swoope went into cahoots with him, and 
the other day he telephoned Millet that 
he had better get busy, for Connington 
was acting queer, and there was some- 


thing going on. Swoope got things 
twisted a bit. Connington was getting 
into action, all right, but the man he 
was geting after just then was your fa- 
ther, not Millet. But Millet acted on 
Swoope’s tip and decided to kill Con- 
nington right away. That’s how it hap- 
pened that Connington was murdered 
on the night following his talk with Mr. 
Lane.” 

“I see,” said Erna. “That explains 
the dreadful coincidence.” 

“Millet went out to Mount Cliffton 
late at night. Swoope purposely re- 
mained away, on the pretext that he 
had to visit a sick cousin, giving Millet 
a clear field. Swoope had given him a 
key to the house, so he had no trouble 
getting in. He sneaked up to Conning- 


ton’s bedroom and lay in wait for him. 
Connington had been drinking, but he 
sobered when he was attacked in the 
dark, and there was quite a lively scuf- 
fle. It didn’t last very long. Soon Con- 
nington sank to the floor, apparently 
dead. Millet had stabbed him close te 
the heart.” 

Erna shivered. 

“Though he thought his man wa 
dead, Millet was not yet ready to leave 
He thought Connington might have 
memoranda around the house that woulq 
compromise him if found by the po. 
lice. He started a search, and suddenly 
he heard some one coming in the front 
door. He had purposely left it un- 
locked so he would have a ready exit in 
case of emergency. He stepped into the 
next room, held the door open a crack 
and waited. Some one walked in.” 

“Tt was I,” said Erna, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

Springer nodded. “You were horri- 
fied, naturally, and in your excitement 
you dropped your pistol, Then you 
walked up to Connington and stooped 
over him. All the while Millet was 
watching you through the crack. Sud- 
denly he saw Connington reach out a 
hand and clutch you by the hair. The 
sight almost paralyzed him, as he told 
Swoope later. You let out a yell and 
ran. Connington sank back to the floor, 
dead. The final paroxysm had done 
for him. 

“Millet waited until all was quiet, 
then stepped out and looked the scene 
over. A few strands of your hair were 
twisted in Connington’s fingers. On the 
floor near by lay your pistol. You had 
played right into Millet’s hands, or so 
it seemed to him then. With some one 
else accused of murder, Millet could 
feel perfectly safe. He was already 
congratulating himself on his luck when 
he began to wonder how things would 
look to the police. It was evident there 
had been a wild struggle in the room, 
and it didn’t seem reasonable that a 
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girl would tackle a man of Connington’s 
build. Being a detective himself, Millet 
saw that the circumstances might raise 
doubts in the minds of the police. He 
was wondering what to do, and just then 
he heard the front door open again.” 

“Roy!” murmured the girl. 

“It seems Hillard had been taking a 
stroll, as he often does at night. Maybe 
his thoughts directed his muscles; any- 
how he walked in the direction of your 
house. When a block away he saw you 
rushing off in the opposite. direction. 
He called to you, but you didn’t hear. 
It didn’t look right to him, so he started 
after you. For a while he prowled 
around the block where Connington’s 
house is. There was a light in one of 
the windows, and it was the only lighted 
window in the block, so he thought you 
must have gone in there. By that time 
he was a badly worried young man. 
You had left the front door open, so 
he walked in and up te-the room where 
he had seen the light. He saw the 


dead man; the pistol, that he had given 
you, was lying on the floor, and there 
was a tuft of hair in Connington’s hand 
that looked as though it might be yours. 
He couldn’t believe that you had killed 
Connington, but neither could he believe 


anything else. The evidence was right 
before his eyes. I guessed it dazed him 
a bit, for he staggered back and clutched 
at the table. : 
“Again Millet was watching through 
the crack. He saw Hillard put his 
hand down on the table, and he knew 
the young fellow had left his finger 
prints on it, for it was a smooth, pol- 
ished surface. Millet was pleased. 
After all, it was better that a big, strap- 
ping fellow like Hillard, who might eas- 
ily have grappled with a man of Con- 
nington’s build should be suspected. 
Millet made no move until Hillard had 
removed the strands of hair from the 
dead man’s fingers and picked up your 
pistol and put it in his pocket. Then 
he rushed out and landed his fist in Hil- 


lard’s face, Hillard dropped, striking 
his head against the side of the door, 
and lay unconscious.” 

The sergeant paused. 

“Roy told me a little of what you 
have just said,” murmured Erna, “but 
he wouldn’t tell me all. What happened 
after that?” 

“Millet then went ahead with the plan 
which he had perfected, while watch- 
ing Hillard through the crack. First 
he yanked out a tuft of the young fel- 
low’s hair and_twisted it around Con- 
nington’s fingers. Then, noticing that 
there was a red stain on Hillard’s cuff, 
which had come in contact with his face, 
when Millet struck the blow, he stripped 
off his shirt. By that time Swoope was 
back, and the two of them carried Hil- 
lard to the room in the turret. Then 
Millet told Swoope, who knows a thing 
or two about burglary, to take Hillard’s 
shirt and sneak into his boarding house 
and plant it in his room. You see the 
idea, of course?” 

“T do,” said Erna hotly. 
Millet is a fiend.” 

“Self-protection knows no law, they 
say. Millet had arranged everything 
very smoothly. Hillard was missing, 
his finger prints were on the table, there 
was the tuft of brown hair in the dead 
man’s hand, and the shirt with the 
stained cuff in Hillard’s laundry bag. 
Besides, Swoope had taken away his 
suit case to strengthen the appearance 
that he had skipped out. If you came 
to his defense, people would think you 
were a romantically inclined girl trying 
to save her sweetheart. Except for one 
thing the case was complete.” 

“The motive?” asked Erna. 

“Right,” said Springer. “Even the 
strongest kind of case is apt to collapse 
if there’s no motive, and so Hillard took 
a chance and forged that entry in Con- 
nington’s notebook.” 

“Wasn’t that rather risky?” 

“Not half so risky as leaving out the 


“That man 
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motive. Besides, the entry required 
only a few strokes of the pen, a couple 
of initials and two figures. Handwrit- 
ing experts have been known to dis- 
agree, and it’s hard to identify such a 
small bit of writing. Where Millet 
made his mistake was in betraying his 
agitation over the pen he had lost. It 
was the clearest case I ever saw of a 
man being trapped by his guilty con- 
science. Then, of course’—a grin 
spread slowly over Springer’s freckled 
face—‘“to play doubly safe he should 
have gagged the gas meter. Now, 
there’s just one thing that’s still puz- 
zling me, and it’s a humdinger of a 
poser. How in Sam Hill did your fa- 
ther happen to put a murderer to work 
on a crime committed by himself?” 
“He explained that at breakfast,” said 
Erna. “Father knew him scarcely at 
all, except by reputation, but Millet was 
in the habit of dropping in for lunch at 
father’s club. Once father heard him 
say something about Connington in a 
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way which indicated that Millet knew 
the man. Father remembered the re- 
mark the other morning when he was 
looking for a detective to go to work on 
the case. It was father’s idea that the 
motive for the murder had something to 
do_ with Connington’s past, so he 
thought it was a good plan to get a de- 
tective who had known him and prob- 
ably was familiar with his past history.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Springer ap- 
provingly. “And, of course, Millet 
couldn’t very well decline the case when 
your father came to him. In fact, I 
suppose, he would rather have investi- 
gated it himself than have had another 
man dig into the facts. Just the same, 
it must have given him a queer feeling. 
Going, Miss Lane?” 

“Yes,” said Erna, smiling, as she 
backed toward the door. “I have an 
eengagement with Roy in town. I sus- 
pect he wants me to try on something 
in a hurry. He’s such a ridiculous 
dear,” 


—[ —— — Saar 


FIVE YEARS INSTEAD OF TWENTY LASHES 


CONVICTED of robbery, with assault and violence, Albert Pritchard was sen- 
tenced recently to receive twenty lashes with a cat o’ nine tails and to serve 


twenty-one months in prison. 


the prison doctor said flogging might endanger his life. 


His physical condition, however, was such that 


So Pritchard was re- 


sentenced by a judge who believes in flogging certain types of criminals. In 
changing Pritchard’s sentence the judge said: 
“Flogging is the only punishment which bullies and. blackmailers dread. 


Under the circumstances I must alter the punishment. 


servitude for five years.” 


You will go into penal 


eee 
FOIL CONVICTS’ ESCAPE 


THE scheme of three convicts to escape from Auburn prison was frustrated 
recently when the men were found hiding under a pile of scrap iron in one 


of the prisen shops. 
foed to last two weeks. 


They had dug a deep pit and had supplied themselves with 
With stilettos, made from knives taken from the mess 


hall, they had erected a roof, over which confederates among the prisoners had 


piled the scrap iron. 


Evidently they intended to stay there until the prison 


officers believed they had gone over the wall, after which they would reappear 


in the night and make their escape. 


Of the men who planned the “crush out,” John Fichera and Paola Orofino 
are murderers serving twenty-year sentences ; Peter Castiglione is serving not less 


than two years for assault. 
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Author of ‘Burglar Proof,’’ etc. 


AYING an indifferent game 

of billiards in the rear of a 

resort well known to the 

police as a den of thieves, 
“Stub” Ranter, his cigarette drooping 
from one corner of his mouth, and with 
a vacant expression in his countenance, 
considered the uncertainties of exist- 
ence in this vale of tears. 

Some five days before, Stub Ranter 
had possessed ample funds, the result 
of a burglary that had turned out much 
better than he had expected. Now he 
had less than five dollars in his pocket, 
and he had pawned his watch and ring. 
A belief that he was man enough to 
hold his own in a stiff poker game was 
responsible for his deplorable financial 
condition. 

He was one man who possessed a so- 
briquet that suited him exactly. He 
was sawed off and hammered down. 
His chest was thick, and his shoulders 
were wide and strong, but in height 
Stub Ranter was wanting. He pos- 
sessed certain physical qualities, how- 
ever, that were of great aid to him in 
nefarious endeavors such as burglary. 

Stub Ranter, though ignorant to a 
great degree, was not wanting in a na- 
tive cunning and dexterity which he 
exercised to the utmost. He had been 
fortunate in keeping out of jail except 
for one short term for vagrancy. Now 
and then he was able to turn a good 
“trick,” but for the greater part he 
floated, rudderless, on the sea of the 


underworld, uncertain whether he 
would ever make port or not. 

His billiard opponent concluded a 
run, and Stub lighted his cigarette 
afresh and picked up his cue. But his 
mind was on the state of his finances 
and not on the game, and he failed after 
the third shot. He growled, stepped 
back from the table, and watched the 
other man start another run that would 
carry him to an easy victory. 

“Life is the bunk!” Stub Ranter de- 
clared from one corner of his mouth. 
“TJ never have any luck, dog-gone it! 
If I do happen to collect a bit of kale, 
somebody takes it away from me. 
What I need is a good pardner.” 

“Huh!” his billiard opponent 
grunted. “You’ve been goin’ around 
here for the last two or three years de- 
clarin’ that you didn’t need a partner.” 

“We all make our little mistakes,” 
Stub Ranter informed him. “What I 
need is a real pardner who has class, 
and is the genuine goods. I know more 
than a dozen good lays right this min- 
ute that could be worked by two good 
men.” 

“Then why not take me on, Stub?’ 

Stub Ranter curled his lips in a sneer. 
“You’re only a dip!” he replied with 
deep scorn in his voice. “You might 
make a good lookout, but you wouldn’t 
be any good as an inside man to help 
me. And I’ve got to pull something 
mighty quick, too. I’m about broke, 
thanks to that poker game!” 
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As he finished speaking he glanced 
up and toward the street door of the 
establishment. He saw “The Eagle” 
watching him. Stub Ranter shivered. 
There was something in the eyes of 
The Eagle to make a man shiver. 

His prominent nose, his piercing 
black eyes, bald head, and the dignity 
of his carriage and general manner had, 
years before, gained for The Eagle his 
nickname. Presumably, he had a gen- 
uine name the same as other hu- 
man beings, but no man except him- 
self seemed to know it. 

No police station blotter ever had 
possessed a line filled out with The 
Eagle’s description and characteristics. 
No finger-print expert ever had taken 
and filed his prints. Never had a jail 
cell been set aside for his occupancy, 
either temporary or permanent. 
Policemen walking their beats, plain- 
clothes men, detectives—all knew The 
Eagle by sight and had their certain 
suspicions, but not one of them ever 
had pinned upon him a bit of evidence 
that connected him directly with a 
crime, 

The underworld, however, knew that 
The Eagle was a professional burglar, 
and not of the common variety, either. 
The Eagle made a scientific study of 
burglary, and a business of it. He was 
a specialist; he knew it, and he gloried 
in it. Some time in the dim and distant 
past he had acquired an excellent edu- 
cation. And now he continued the 
habit of study, but he studied mostly 
those things that might aid him in his 
profession. 

For The Eagle looked upon burglary 
as a profession and nothing less. He 
applied his brains and his cunning to 
his work, and he seemed to enjoy con- 
tinual good luck. He had made bur- 
lary pay. He kept aloof and had lit- 
tle to do with other crooks. Some of 
them feared him, and all of them re- 
spected him. The Eagle was a per- 


« sonality, a sort of superior and mysteri- 


ous being about whom there was con- 
siderable speculation. 

The Eagle, puffing at a big, black 
cigar, narrowed his eyes and looked 
around the room. The expression of 
his face showed that he was thinking 
deeply on some problem. Stub Ranter 
glanced at him again—and The Eagle 
beckoned him! 

Stub Ranter could scarcely believe 
his eyes. That slight motion of The 
Eagle’s right hand was a mark of dis- 
tinction conferred unexpectedly. He 
gulped and glanced around quickly, 
then sauntered across the few feet that 
separated him from The Eagle, while 
his billiard opponent prepared for a 
rather difficult shot. 

The Eagle observed Stub Ranter ap- 
proach. He did not allow the expres- 
sion of his face to change. He did not 
even lower his chin or bend his head. 
He whispered from one corner of his 
mouth, and though it seemed that his 
lips did not move, Stub Ranter was 
able to catch the words without the 
slightest trouble. 

“Do you know where I live, Ranter 
—where my room is?” The Eagle 
asked. 

Vee pir: 

“Be there in half an hour, Ranter, 
and say nothing to anybody about it.” 

Having said that much, The Eagle, 
without waiting for a reply, and seem- 
ing to take it for granted that Stub Ran- 
ter would do as he had been ordered, 
whirled around and stalked toward the 
front door of the place. 

Stub Ranter gulped again and re- 
turned to his game. At the conclusion 
of it he announced that he did not care 
to play more. He rolled and lighted a 
fresh cigarette, strolled out upon the 
street, and walked leisurely, timing 
himself to arrive at his destination at 
the hour appointed. 

The Eagle inhabited a large room on 
the second floor of a lodging house on 
a side street in the district. It was in 
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the rear, and afforded a chance for a 
get-away by means of a fire escape. 
Rumor had it that this room of The 
Eagle’s was half filled with books, and 
that The Eagle was a peculiar indi- 
vidual who sat and read for hours at a 
time. 

Stub Ranter hesitated a moment be- 
fore the entrance of the lodging house. 
He was wondering what this summons 
from The Eagle might mean. Surely, 
it must be something of importance, 
else The Eagle would not have com- 
manded that Stub journey to his room, 
and have done it so quietly. 

After a moment of this hesitation 
Stub Ranter braced his shoulders and 
entered the house, went silently up the 
narrow, rickety stairs, and along the 
hall. He knocked timidly at the door 
of The Eagle’s room. 

“Come in,” a quiet voice commanded. 

Stub Ranter entered, removing his 
cap as he did so. He closed the door 
behind him softly. The Eagle, Stub 
Ranter saw at the first glance, was sit- 
ting near a window through which the 
afternoon sunshine was streaming. He 
held a large book in his hands. Ona 
table beside him were countless other 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and pa- 
pers. One entire wall of the room was 
lined with filled bookcases. To Stub 
Ranter it looked like a circulating li- 
brary, or the office of some professional 
man. 

“Sit down,” The Eagle said. “You 
are punctual, I find, and that is a good 
sign.” 

“Yes, sir,” Stub replied. He gulped 
and sat down, twisting his cap in his 
fingers. He licked at his dry lips and 
allowed his eyes to roam around the 
room. The Eagle watched him nar- 
rowly for a moment, his face still ex- 
pressionless, his lips dumb. Presently 
he spoke in a low voice that Stub Ran- 
ter could understand perfectly, but 
which no one in the hall would have 
been able to hear. 


“Ranter, I presume that, in company 
with most other persons in the vicinity, 
you have the idea that I am a burglar 
now and then, and that I always work 
alone?” 

“That seems to be the prevailin’ idea, 
Eagle,” Stub Ranter replied. 

“T thought as much. As a matter of 
fact, Ranter, I always have had an as- 
sistant. Nebody knew it, of course; 
we were very careful in our association 
of each other. He even lived in a dif- 
ferent section of the city. But we 
worked together.” 

“Gosh, I never thought that” 

“He was an excellent man,” The 
Eagle declared. “He was loyal and 
faithful, courageous and careful, and 
was content to obey orders and take his 
share of rather large profits. He was 
an excellent man in every way.” 

“T'll say he had a cinch!” Stub Ran- 
ter exclained. 

“About a month ago he got wet and 
caught a severe cold, Ranter. Two 
weeks ago he died of pneumonia. His 
death left me without an assistant. 
And I need one badly.” 

Stub Ranter’s heart glowed with sud- 
den hope. “And you—you want me?” 
he gasped out. “You want me to hook 
up with you, and ‘d 

“Not so fast, Ranter,” The Eagle in- 
terrupted. “I have been investigating 
you and your work a bit, I do not mind 
saying, and watching you carefully. It 
is possible that you could fill the job, 
if you want it.” ~ 

“You just give me a chance at it!” 
Stub Ranter exclaimed. “I certainly 
want it. I was just thinkin’ to-day that 
I hadn’t ought to work alone all the 
time.” 

“We must have a little talk before I 
decide, Ranter. Light a cigarette, and 
listen. You are uncouth in many ways, 
I am afraid. You do not appreciate, I 
feel reasonably sure, all the niceties of 
existence.” 

“What’s all that got to do with ¢rack- 
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in’ a crib?” Stub Ranter wanted to 
know. 

“A great deal, my dear Ranter,”’ The 
Eagle declared. “A man may be a pro- 
fessional burglar and still remain a gen- 
tleman. Some persons might scoff at 
that statement, but I believe it. Loot is 
in the world for those of us who are 
strong enough and clever enough to 
take it without—er—paying the score. 
But the manner of taking it is the 
thing.” 

“Huh!” Stub Ranter said. “When I 
crack a crib, I crack it and gather in 
the swag and let it.go at that. I don’t 
go in for this fancy stuff much. But 
I could do just as you say, I reckon, 
if I was workin’ with you. And I'd 
sure like to hook up with a topnotcher 
like you!” 

“That being the case, nobody must 
have the slightest suspicion that you 
are associated with me.” 

“I getcha, Eagle.” 

“Kindly refrain as. much as possible 
from murdering the English language,” 
The Eagle said, making a wry face. 
“You understand, of course, that I 
would demand loyalty, enthusiasm, cau- 
tiousness, and a certain amount of 
courage?” 

“Sure!” 

“I may take you on probation.” 

“How’s that?” Stub asked. 

“I mean that I am inclined to give 
you a trial. If you prove yourself to 
be the right sort of man, then we'll con- 
tinue our business association. But if 
I am displeased with you, Ranter, you 
are to go your own way after our first 
trick, and you'll forget that you ever 
worked with me.” 

“All right, Eagle.” 

“T take it that you are an honest 
crook, but it will do no harm to men- 
tion that I have an unpleasant way of 
dealing with anybody who double 
crosses me.” 

“You don’t have to 
that,” Stub said. 


worry about 


“Have you anything important on 
hand at present, something that is en- 
gaging your time and attention?” 

“Not exactly,” Stub Ranter replied. 
“But I know some good lays that call 
for two good men.” 

“It is possible that I might consider 
those later,” The Eagle told him. “I 
happen to have something already pre- 
pared. You will meet me at midnight.” 

“Where?” Stub asked. 

The Eagle told him promptly. Stub 
Ranter’s eyes widened and glowed. 
The address was a corner in the select 
residence portion of the city. The ad- 
dress itself seemed to Stub to be a 
promise of rich swag and immediate 
funds. 

“It’s a deal!” Stub declared. 

“Very well. Let me express the hope 
that you and your work will meet with 
my approval,” The Eagle replied. “I 
know that you have a fine knowledge 
of a few essential things in the realm 
of burglary. But my assistant, the 
man with whom I associate, must act 
the gentleman as well as be a good 
burglar. He must make it a point to 
conduct himself properly at all times. 
I'll say nothing more now. We'll see 
what happens.” 

“Yes, sir,” Stub replied. 

“Remember the address that I gave 
you, and be sure to meet me promptly at 
midnight. And be cautious. You may 
leave me now. I desire to read.” 
Stub Ranter left the room, closing the 
door softly behind him. 

Halfway to the top of the front stairs 
he realized that he was walking on tip- 
toe. He cursed softly, and then 
grinned. The Eagle, it appeared, had 
a certain effect upon a man. 


iI. 


Stub Ranter began preparing for the 
adventure that evening at dusk. The 
Eagle had said nothing to him about 
the nature of the crime contemplated, 





but Stub supposed they were to enter 
a residence and remove loot therefrom. 

He stood in the middle of the shabby 
room he called home and scratched at 
his head. The question of tools had 
come up. He did not know whether or 
not The Eagle expected him to take 
tools along. Stub Ranter had no de- 
sire to be stopped and questioned by 
some patrolman in the select part of 
the city, searched and a burglar’s kit 
found in his clothes. That would re- 
sult in instant disaster. 

Finally he decided that he would 
carry no tools except a short jimmy. 
The Eagle, he supposed, would furnish 
anything needed. The Eagle knew the 
job, having planned it, whereas Stub 
Ranter did not even know the crib to 
be cracked. 

Hiding the jimmy in his clothes, 
Stub Ranter slipped down the stairs 
and into the street about the hour of 
nine. He acted exactly as though he 
had been going to_perpetrate a crime 
alone. He went to a cigar store and 
showed himself there, journeyed to a 
pool hall and was careful to speak to 
several men who knew him. He men- 
tioned that he was tired, had contracted 
a little cold, and that he intended to go 
home early and go to bed. 

At half past ten o’clock Stub Ranter 
walked slowly down the crowded street, 
dodged into an alley, and emerged at 
the other end into a quiet street where 
there were no vehicles and but few 
pedestrians. Through this he hurried 
like a belated laboring man hastening 
to his home. Stub Ranter looked inno- 
cent enough, and knew it; still he was 
glad that no officer of the law observed 
him. 

Stub Ranter came to a broad avenue 
that led through the city and toward the 
better part of it. He followed this, 
walking swiftly, yet always alert and 
ready to dodge across the street if he 
saw a policeman approaching. Stub 
was already out of his own district, but 
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headquarters had been changing police- 
men around recently, he knew, and he 
did not want to run across an acquaint- 
ance on the force and have leading 
questions asked. 

It was a long journey, but Stub pre- 
ferred to make it on foot. He passed 
through the fashionable retail section 
and kept on up the broad avenue, past 
apartment houses and family hotels and 
classy shops. It was a_ blusterous 
night, and there was a hint of rain in 
the air. People were keeping indoors, 
a fact for which Stub Ranter was very 
glad. 

Half past eleven o’clock found him 
in a district of fine boulevards and pre- 
tentious residences. Stub Ranter had 
been in this section of the city only a 
few times before, but the address that 
The Eagle had given him was a corner 
that was not difficult to locate. A quar- 
ter of an hour before midnight he was 
within four blocks of his destination. 
He had timed himself well. 

Keeping well within the shadows cast 
by giant trees that lined the streets, 
Stub Ranter made his way around a 
couple of blocks and finally approached 
his destination from another direction. 

Te was eager to please The Eagle by 
being on time, but he did not want to 
be ahead of time. Stub Ranter knew 
better than to loiter near the scene of 
a contemplated crime and run the risk 
of being observed by somebody who 
might mention it afterward and give 
the police his description. 

He glanced at his watch and found 
that it lacked two minutes of midnight. 
He stepped briskly down the street to- 
ward the corner that The Eagle had 
mentioned. As far as he could see, 
when he came to the street intersec- 
tion, there was nobody in sight. 

Stub Ranter circled the 
slowly and presently passed the end of 
' \ hiss came to him 
He stopped in- 


corner 


a flowering hedge. 
out of the black night. 
stantly. 
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“In here!” came a whisper that he 
knew was from The Eagle. 

Stub glanced up and down the street 
again, saw nobody, and darted around 
the end of the hedge. The Eagle was 
crouching there. 

“Very good, Ranter,” he observed. 
“T am glad to see that you didn’t come 
half an hour ahead of time and loaf 
around, And yor looked up and down 
the street before dropping in here, too. 
Very good!” 

“Oh, I always am careful!” Stub de- 
clared. 

“Ready for business ?” 

“Yes, if.” 

“Bring any tools?” 

“Only a small jimmy,” Stub replied. 

“That shows some sense, but not 
enough. Throw the jimmy away in- 
stantly, Ranter. Never carry such a 
tool on a little housebreaking affair like 
this.” 

“How are we goin’ to get in?’ Stub 
wanted to know. 
my dear 


boy,” said The 


“Keys, 
Eagle. “We are going to enter the resi- 
dence of Silas Maceper, the million- 
aire broker.” 

“Gosh!” Stub Ranter exclaimed. 

“And this is not a prowling job, Ran- 


ter. We go to the library and open 
the safe there, and take from it cer- 
tain jewels and what money we hap- 
pea to find. And then we slip away 
quietly again. It will be an easy job, 
and will serve to initiate you.” 

“Crack the safe?” 

“Dear me, no,” The Eagle said. “I 
have the combination and even a key 
to the strong box. I acquired them 
some time ago in a way it is not neces- 
sary for me to mention just now.” 

“Class!” Stub Ratner exclaimed. 

“We enter the house through a side 
door, a sort of entrance for tradesmen,” 
The Eagle explained. “You'll go along 
with me. While I open and loot the 
safe, you stand by and keep your eyes 
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and ears open. Very simple. If I am 
pleased with you, there’ll be ample and 
immediate profit, and a chance for you 
to work with me again.” 

“Sounds easy,” Stub commented. 
“You’ve done everything already. But 
I’ll square matters with you, Eagle. 
I’ve got half a dozen good lays with all 
the preliminary work done.” 

“Very good,” The Eagle said. “T’ll 
investigate them gladly, and possibly we 
may work them. Come along.” 

He went around the end of the hedge 
with Stub Ranter at his heels and 
stepped out boldly upon the walk. Stub 
gasped. The Eagle was wearing eve- 
ning clothes. 

“You are startled at the costume?” 
The Eagle asked. ‘My dear boy, it is 
what they expect to see at this hour in 
this end of the town. Wearing this, I 
was able to take a taxicab to within 
four blocks of this corner. I can walk 
along this street and pass a patrolman, 
and he will think that I belong to this 
end of the town and probably touch his 
cap. At least, he would not be sus- 
picious. If you work with me con- 
tinually, you must have evening 
clothes.” 

“Well, that may be all right for you, 
but I’d look like blazes in ’em!” Stub 
Ranter declared. “I never got into a 
soup-and-fish outfit in all my life. 
They ain’t particular about such things 
down in Jake’s billiard parlor.” 

The Eagle sighed. “We can adjust 
such things later,” he said. “Step right 
along with me, Ranter. I may mention 
that the most of the family in the resi- 
dence where we are going have left 
town for a little vacation trip, taking 
some of the servants with them and 
allowing some others two weeks off 
with pay. There are three or four in 
the place, but they need not cause us 
any anxiety. They will be in their own 
quarters, probably, and we are going to 
deal only with the library.” 

“Uh-huh!” Stub grunted. “Seems to 
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me you have everything planned pretty 
well.” 

“Would I make the attempt other- 
wise?” asked The Eagle in a withering 
tone. ‘Proper preparation is more than 
half of this business. Nine tenths of 
the men who meet with disaster do so 
because they act without proper prepa- 
ration. He is a poor burglar who enters 
a place without knowing exactly where 
he is going and what he is going to do 
when he gets there. That is our ob- 
jective—the house to the right.” 

Stub Ranter looked at the house. To 
Stub, it had the appearance of a big 
library or museum. It was a magnifi- 
cent pile of marble. Stub gasped again. 
Entering that house was, to him, like 
entering the city’s greatest bank. 

But it seemed an ordinary affair to 
The Eagle. He continued past the 
house, talking to Stub of ordinary 
topics that had nothing at all to with 
burglary. Presently he stopped, 
glanced up and down the street, and 
then darted into the deep shadow cast 
by a big tree. Stub Ranter followed 
him. 

Stub sensed a swift change in the 
manner of The Eagle now. He found 
that The Eagle suddenly was all busi- 
ness. He talked in whispers, and his 
movements were rapid and accurate. 
He led the way toward the side of the 
house, keeping in the shadows continu- 
ally, approaching by short rushes. 

Crouching beside the building, The 
Eagle whispered to Stub Ranter again. 
“Have you a mask?” he asked. 

“Gosh, no!” 

“Always wear one,” The Eagle said. 
“It happens that I have an extra one 
with me. Here—put it on.” 

The Eagle adjusted his own mask 
and waited for Stub to fit the other over 
his face. Then The Eagle took a key 
from his pocket, unlocked the side door, 
and stepped into a dark, narrow hall- 
way with Stub a foot behind him. 

He hesitated a moment, listening. 


Then he took from his pocket a tiny 
electric torch fashioned after a foun- 
tain pen. He flashed it and led the 
way through the hall. 

They went up half a flight of stairs 
and were on the first floor of the Mace- 
per residence. The Eagle did not hesi- 
tate now. He stepped briskly and 
noiselessly along a wide corridor and 
stopped before the door of the library. 

Stub Ranter was holding his breath 
and straining his ears. He never had 
been in an establishment like this be- 
fore. The very richness and immensity 
of it frightened him. He needed the 
presence of The Eagle to give him cour- 
age. 

The Eagle opened the door, and they 
slipped inside and closed the heavy 
carved door behind them. Hesitating 
and listening a moment The Eagle 
flashed the tiny torch again. Once 
more he led the way, avoiding the ar- 
ticles of furniture, crossing the big 
room to a corner where, he knew, there 
was a safe behind the wainscoting. 

“Watch and listen!” The Eagle whis- 
pered. 

Stub Ranter was already doing it. 
He could see nothing but the little flash 
of light, and he could hear nothing at 
all except the rush of the wind out- 
side. He began wondering how many 
servants were in the house, and 
whether they would be aroused. This 
was “class” working with a distin- 
guished member of the profession such 
as The Eagle, but it was shaky work. 
Stub Ranter was not used to such sur- 
roundings. 

But his fear was only momentary. 
The Eagle gave him confidence. For 
The Eagle was wasting no time. He 
had moved back the panel in front of 
the safe, and was now kneeling before 
the strong box working the combination 
from a slip of paper he held in one 
hand. ~ Stub Ranter wondered where 
and how he had acquired the combi- 
nation. 











Presently the safe door was pulled 
open. The little electric torch was 
flashed again and played over the in- 
terior. Stub Ranter gasped. In a tray 
on the bottom of the safe were two bun- 
dies of currency, and the bill on top 
of one bundle, Stub could see, was a 
hundred-dollar bill. 

The Eagle picked up the currency 
and stuffed it into one of his pockets. 
Then he took a key out of a waistcoat 
pocket and unlocked one of the drawers 
of the safe. He flashed the torch and 
Stub Ranter gasped again. He saw be- 
fore him a part of the Maceper family 
jewels. Diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds scintillated in the light from 
the torch. 

“Fair haul!” The Eagle commented 
in a whisper. 

Stub gulped. Ii that was only a fair 
haul, he certainly wanted to continue 
hw work as The Eagle’s assistant. 
Stub Ranter was of the opinion, though 
he did not say so, that it was a haul 
such as a man might make once in a 
lifetime. And The Eagle said that it 
was only fair! 

He watched as The. Eagle slipped 
the jewels into another pocket. Then 
he unlocked two more drawers, but 
found nothing that could be converted 
into money. There were some bonds 
that The Eagle passed with a glance, 
knowing that they could not be handled 
safely. And there were documents of 
no value to anybody but Silas Maceper, 
their owner. 

“Fair,” The Eagle repeated. He 
stood up, closed the door of the safe, 
and whirled the combination knob. 
Then he closed the panel. 

“Always leave things as you find 
them, Ranter,” he whispered. “It not 


only delays discovery of a crime, but 
it is the proper and gentlemanly thing to 
do. Always do the proper and gentle- 
manly thing, Ranter, and people will 
like you.” 
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“Gosh!” Stub exclaimed. “This ain’t 
the time or place for a sermon!” 

“Are you nervous?’ The Eagle 
asked. ‘‘What is there to make you 
nervous, Ranter?” 

“If we’re done, let’s get out of here!” 
Stub whispered. “I can’t see any sense 
in hangin’ around. A quick get-away 
always did appeal to me.” He turned 
as he spoke, intending to cross the room 
to the hall door. The Eagle was be- 
side him. 

They heard the swish of skirts, a 
soft snapping sound, and suddenly soft 
lights glowed in the library. Near the 
hall door stood a beautiful young 
woman in evening gown and wrap. 


III. 


Stub Ranter growled a startled curse, 
The Eagle pressed his arm quickly and 
took a single step forward. The 
woman gasped as she looked at them. 

“Masked men! Thieves!” she said. 

“Do not be frightened, my dear 
madam,” The Eagle said. “I presume 
we did startle you, for which | am re- 
gretful. But—er—we did not antici- 
pate your arrival, you must under- 
stand.” 

“Thieves!” she said again. 

“But gentlemen, I assure you,” The 
Eagle told her. “Kindly be seated, 
madam.” 

“Why .should I not cry out and 
arouse the servants?” she asked, the 
color coming back into her face and 
her fear seeming to leave her. 

“That would be unkind,” The Eagle 
said. “In such case, madam, there 
might be trouble, possibly even violence. 
You are not the sort of woman, I feel 
sure, who likes a scene. Scenes are in 
such bad form, you know.” 

“Of all things!” she gasped out. 
“Just what sort of a burglar are you? 
Here I find you in my father’s house, 
and you ask me not to call for help and 








make a scene. I suppose you have 
stripped the safe?’ 

“We have taken some money and 
jewels,” The Eagle replied. ‘Gentle- 
men must live!” 

“You are original, to say the least,” 
she answered. “But I believe that we 
have had enough of this nonsense. I 
shall ring!” 

She stepped toward a push button 
in the wall. The Eagle took a single 
step forward and threw up one hand. 

“A moment, my dear madam,” he 
begged. “Would it not be better to 
allow us to take our leave quietly ?” 

“Gracious!” she gasped out. “You 
do not seem to realize that I have 
caught you robbing the house. I pre- 
sume you'd like to have me call one of 
the cars and have the chauffeur take 
you home?” 

“Tt would be kind of you, but we'll 
not intrude to that extent,” The Eagle 
told her. “The hour is late, and your 
chauffeur probably is tired and eager 
for his rest. We can get a taxicab half 
a dozen blocks down the street.” 

The young woman leaned weakly 
against the wall and gasped. 

“You are Miss Maceper?” The Eagle 
asked. “I am fortunate in making your 
acquaintance. Under the  circum- 
stances, you'll pardon us if we do not 
acquaint you with our names? Pos- 
sibly at some future date, under dif- 
ferent circumstances: ig 

She actually laughed a bit. “This is 
better than a play,” she said. “I never 
herd of a burglar acting in this man- 
ner. It must be something new.” 

“Not all burglars are gentlemen, I 
regret to say,” The Eagle replied. 

Up to this time Stub Ranter had 
stood as though turned to stone. The 





paralysis of fear had been upon him. 
But now he felt moved to instant ac- 
tion. 

“It’s enough!” he said growlingly. 
“Can the chatter, boss! And you—you 
jane. Just open your trap for a squeak 
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and I'll choke the squeaks @ut of your 
pretty throat.” 

“Sir!” The Eagle said. 

“Let’s cut out the bunk!” Stub sug- 
gested. “Make that jane trot over here 
where I can gag her and tie her up in a 
chair. Then we can make our get- 
away.” 

“Wait!” said The Eagle. He took 
one more step forward and bowed be- 
fore her. “My dear madam, I regret 
this man’s attitude and statements,” he 
said. “It is the first time we have 
worked together, and I regret to find 
that he does not have the instincts of 
a gentleman.” 

“Blazes!” Stub exclaimed. 

“Of course we do not contemplate 
violence toward you,” The Eagle con- 
tinued, bowing to her again. “My as- 
sistant does not appreciate the fact that 
there is a lady before him. Under the 
circumstances, my dear madam, I do 
not feel that I should take advantage 
of you and yours. I shall be happy to 
return the loot we have acquired, and 
trust that you will allow us to depart.” 

From his pockets The Eagle took 
the currency and the jewels. He tossed 
them on the table in the middle of the 
room and bowed once more. 

“That is all, I assure you,” he said. 
“I regret the necessity of returning 
them, but I feel that I should do some- 
thing to offset the improper remarks 
of my assistant.” 

“Are you crazy?” Stub asked. 

“T am a gentleman!” The Eagle said. 
“As for you, you will walk before me 
to the door.” 

“And let this jane raise a big row 
and have us chased and caught?” Stub 
wanted to know. 

“You walk to that door!’ The Eagle 
commanded simply. An automatic pis- 
tol suddenly appeared in one of The 
Eagle’s hands, and Stub Ranter judged 
that it would be the better policy to 
obey. He strode quickly across the 
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room and came to a halt at the door 
with The Eagle beside him. 

“It is your privilege, madam, to 
sound an alarm as soon as we depart,” 
The Eagle told her. “But dare I hope 
that you will not do so? I am quite 
sure that you would dislike the scene, 
the attendant notoriety. Again, let me 
ask your pardon for the unseemly con- 
duct of my assistant. Au revoir.” 

He thrust Stub Ranter into the hall 
before him, hustled him along, and they 
rushed to the end of the corridor, down 
the steps, and to the side door. Behind 
them a woman shrieked, and a bell jan- 
gled. 

“Dear, dear. How I misjudged her,” 
The Eagle said. “I would have 
wagered that she would not have raised 
an alarm.” 

He opened the door cautiously, 
peered out, and led the way from the 
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building and toward the alley that ran 
into a side street. 

“You're crazy!” Stub Ranter said 
as they were tearing off their masks. 
“Leavin’ all that fine swag behind. 
You’re just an educated nut!” 

“IT am very much disappointed in 
you,” The Eagle said. “I had hoped 
that we might work together, but of 
course that is impossible now. Here 
is a bill that will pay you for your 
evening’s work. ‘And kindly remem- 
ber that you are never to speak of this 
occurrence. If you do——” 

The Eagle did not speak the threat. 
He turned away and strode with dignity 
through the alley, and Stub Ranter 
looked after him for an instant before 
he started running in the other direc- 
tion. 

“A nut!’ Stub Ranter told himself. 
“That’s what he is—a nut!” 


FISTS BEAT GUNMAN 


With no weapon other than his bare fists Herman Inderlied, a mail clerk, 


recently overpowered and captured Roy Gardner, one of the most desperate - 


bandits of the present-day West. 


Inderlied, who was about to sort mail that night on an Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe train, had to leave his car for a moment to collect letters from a post 


box in the Santa Fe station at Phoenix, Arizona. 
When he returned he was met by a masked 


table in the car when he stepped out. 


He left his revolver on a 


man who had entered the car. The man shoved a pistol at the clerk and said: 

“Put up your hands and back over into that corner.” 

Inderlied, a big fellow over six feet tall and weighing two hundred and 
fifteen pounds, made up his mind to fool the bandit by pretending obedience. 
He backed up as directed, but did not raise his hands. 

The bandit then commanded the clerk to lie, face down, in the corner. 
Inderlied bent over, as if to obey, then straightened up and let drive with his right 


fist. 


Then he came to close quarters, grabbed the man’s wrists, wrested the 


revolver away, threw his opponent to the floor, and sat on him until the police 


arrived. 


At first the robber gave the name of R. P. Nelson and said that he was 


from Chicago. 
Gardner. 
missioner. 


year sentence from which he fled in Washington. 


But, when his finger-prints were taken, he admitted that he was 
He was held in one hundred thousand dollars’ bail by a Federal com- 
He is to be sent to Leavenworth to serve the remainder of the fifty- 


When taken to the county 


jail in Phoenix his first words to the warden were a warning that he intended 


to escape if he could. 


Inderlied will get seven thousand dollars in rewards for his work—the five 
thousand dollars usually offered for the capture of any one who tries to rob 
the mails and a special two thousand dollars for taking Gardner. 
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OOK there! Why is Hol- 
comb so pale? © He’s talking 
with a policeman. There 
must be something wrong in 

Judge Adler’s house.” 

“Impossible! He’s abroad with his 
family.” / 

“But the house is to rent. There’s a 
sign in the window. Holcomb is a real- 
estate agent. Though I know him only 
by sight 

“Do not stop, Gideon, please.” 

“IT must, Olive, for a moment. 
sider my job in life.” 

It was not entirely by chance that 

Gideon Drake came this way while 


Con- 


Holcomb was talking with Patrolman 


Daly. Nor was his interest in them 
confined to obtaining a_ sensational 
story for the Boston newspaper for 
which he was a reporter. If that alone 
had been his quest, he could have read 
in the face of either man the fact that 
they could supply what he wanted. 

His cousin, Mrs. Olive Varney, with 
whom he had made his home for a long 
time, frowned and drew back in the 
sedan. She was a graceful, very hand- 
some girl of twenty-five, whose unusual 
pallor was accentuated by the somber 
black of her mourning attire. She had 
buried her husband a week before, and 
less than a year after her marriage. 

“What’s the trouble?’ Drake in- 
quired as he joined the two men in 
front of the attractive wooden dwell- 
ing. It was in a section of the beauti- 
ful Fenway upon which only a few 
scattered residences had encroached. 

“Nothing that concerns you, sir. 


” 


Holcomb frowned and eyed him a bit 
sharply as he spoke. 

“T am a reporter,” Drake told him. 
“I am concerned in anything of inter- 
est to the public.” 

“T have nothing to say for publica- 
tion.” 

“Nonsense. You can’t keep anything 
out of the ordinary from the press,” 
Patrolman Daly remarked. “Publicity 
may help to identify the woman, Mr. 
Holcomb, and perhaps to solve the mys- 
tery.” 

“T think you can safely rely on my 
discretion,” Drake added. ‘What has 
occurred, Mr. Holcomb, that you think 
is mysterious?” 

“Wouldn’t you think it mysteriotss 
if you found a dead woman in an un- 
occupied house?” Holcomb asked 
brusquely. 

“A dead woman! 
mean——”’ 

“All I know can be told in a breath. 
Judge Adler, who owns this house, has 
gone abroad with his family for two 
years. They have been away about a 
month. He left me to-rent the fur- 
nished house, and I had an appointment 
here with a desirable tenant this morn- 
ing. I have canceled it,” Holcomb de- 
clared bluntly. “I found I have an 
inanimate tenant instead, a dead 
woman, who, by some means, entered 
the house and either killed herself or 
was foully murdered.” 

“Good heavens!” 
“Do you know , 

“That’s all I know about it,” Hol- 
comb interrupted. “I have been famil- 


Do you really 


Drake muttered. 
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jar with the house only once since it was 
put in my hands. That was a month 
ago. I was horrified when I entered 


this morning and found the body of a 
partly clad woman on the library floor.” 
queried 


“Partly: clad?” Drake 
amazedly. “In that case——” 

“Oh, it’s murder, plainly enough,” 
Daly interjected. “I saw Mr. Hol- 
comb rush out of the house. I’ve bees 
in and telephoned to headquarters. 
I’ve seen the woman, and it’s a case for 
the detectives, all right; it’s one very 
likely to baffle them. We were waiting 
for them when you came along. No, 
you must not go in.” 

a | 

“There aren’t any buts,” Daly firmly 
insisted. “Wait till the chief comes. 
He may consent. There’s the head- 
quarters car, now, with Doctor Grady 
and Detective Kirk,” he added, point- 
ing. “Kirk is all right, too. There’s 
no keener man on the force than David 
Kirk. He'll dig out the truth, Mr. Hol- 
comb, if any man can,” he predicted 
confidently. 

Gideon Drake turned to gaze at the 
approaching car. He was a stalwart, 
fashionably-clad man of twenty-five or 
so, who was very well known about 
town. His strong, smooth-shaven face 
hardened slightly when the detective 
was mentioned, but only for an instant ; 
then it became strangely calm and cold. 
The girl in the sedan had lost her color. 

Detective Kirk was surprised when 
he saw Mrs. Varney. They had been 
very good friends before her marriage. 
It had been celebrated while he was 
away for several months, and, if it 
came upon him like a sudden, unex- 
pected shock, crushing hopes he had not 
ventured to express and forever blight- 
ing aspirations more dear to him than 
he had dared to tell her, there had been 
no word or outward sign of it beyond 
the estrangement her marriage neces- 
sarily had imposed. He sprang out of 
the car, a tall, clean-cut man of thirty, 


and glanced at the three waiting men 
on the sidewalk. ; 

“Good morning, Drake,” he said a 
bit curtly. “One moment, Grady, and 
I'll be with you.” He shot a quick 
glance at the physician who had accom- 
panied him, then turned to approach 
the sedan. 

“It strikes me we've waited long 
enough,” Holcomb blurted impatiently. 
“If further delay is necessary = 

“The woman in the house is dead, 
isn’t she?” Kirk paused and eyed him 
with steely coldness. 

“Why, yes—yes, of course,” Hol- 
comb stammered. 

“Then you be .as patient as she is,” 
Kirk frigidly advised him. He turned 
on his heel and stepped to the sedan. “TI 
want to express my sympathy for you, 
Mrs. Varney, in your very great be- 
reavement,” he said, with quiet fervor. 
“T have been meaning to call and do 
so.” 

“Thank you.” Olive Varney was 
trembling. A tinge of red had come 
into her cheeks. She leaned forward 
and gave him her hand. “THis is very 
like you, Mr. Kirk.” 

“I feel more deeply. for you than I 
can tell you.” 

“T say, Olive, you go on alone, will 
your” Drake intruded unceremoni- 
ously. “I must learn all about this 
extraordinary case and rush a story 
down to the office. Go on alone. 
You'll not object?” 

“Not if you think it necessary,” Olive 
told him coldly. 

“IT certainly do,” he declared with 
needless vehemence. “I don’t often 
stumble on a case of this kind. I hope, 
Detective Kirk, you will let me look 
into it with you.”, 

“At present I have no objection.” 
Kirk suppressed a frown. He never 
had liked Gideon Drake, whose char- 
acter and habits he knew were not ex- 
emplary. He glanced at Olive again, 
then bowed gravely and walked away 
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quite abruptly. “Now, Holcomb, what 
more can you tell me?” he questioned 
curtly. “Let’s go into the house.” 

Detective Kirk was keen, quick, and 
decisive, a man not wisely opposed, 
and he was a rigid stickler for duty. 
He had felt it his duty to express his 
sympathy for the girl he had loved— 
whom he still loved, in fact; and he 
was strangely white when, inwardly re- 
senting Drake’s rude vehemence, he 
strode up the walk to the house. He 
glanced sharply at the drawn curtains, 
at the agent’s placard in one of the win- 
dows, at a side yard and veranda, and 
at a driveway leading to a garage back 
of the closed dwelling. Holcomb could 
add nothing to what he had stated, but 
he led the way to a finely furnished li- 
brary, which was in customary order, 
aside from the lifeless form on the floor 
near one of the chairs. 

“Wait!” Kirk paused and gazed in- 
tently at the scene, striving to recon- 
struct the tragedy. “Are things just as 
you found them, Holcomb?” 

“Precisely. We have touched noth- 
ing but the telephone.” 

“How long, Grady, would you say 
she has been dead?” 

“A week, Dave, at least, 
physician. “That is obvious.” 

The woman appeared to have been 
about thirty-five, of medium build, with 
refined features, a dark complexion, 
and an unusual abundance of wavy, 
dark hair. Her hands were slender and 
well formed. She wore a shirt waist 
and a broadcloth skirt, both of which 
were of superior quality, but in some 
disorder. Her high shoes had been un- 
laced and the tops spread open. Her 
street wraps, her hat, veil, and gloves, 
her jewelry and purse, her bag and 
any parcel she might have carried—all 
were mysteriously missing. A revolver 
was lying near her. On the floor be- 
side a table lay a single pink carnation, 
dry and wilted, but still as dark red 
as a few of the stains on her shirt waist. 


” 


said the 
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“Notice the bullet wound back of her 
right ear?” Doctor Grady added. “Her 
revolver ljes near her right hand.” 

“Indicating plainly enough that she 
shot herself,” Drake said confidently. 
“She evidently came here to commit 
suicide.” 

“How do you account for the fact 
that her outside garments are missing?” 
Kirk inquired. 

“She must have disposed of them 
before shooting herself.” 

“That seems very improbable. What 
motive could she have had?” 

“The location of the revolver close 
to her right hand is very suggestive, 
Kirk, nevertheless,’ Drake forcibly 
argued. “There’s no denying it.” 

“‘An assassin may have placed it there 
in order to indicate suicide,” Kirk sug- 
gested. 

“T don’t agree with you.” Drake 
sneered incredulously. “That seems 
very far-fetched. Notice the powder 
marks on her skin, which show plainly 
how near the weapon was held.” 

“That’s true,” Kirk admitted. “I 
observed them.” 

“Everything, in fact, points plainly to 
suicide,” Drake insisted. 

“That seems very probable,” Doctor 
Grady agreed. “The whole affair 
seems shrouded in mystery.” 

“Mystery is right,’ remarked Hol- 
comb dismally. “I’m completely up- 
set.” 

“Have you had any applicants for 
the house?” Kirk inquired. 

“Only Doctor Delmore and his wife, 
who were to meet me here this morn- 
ing.” 

“No others during the past week?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Has the key been out of your 
hands ?” 

“Not since Judge Adler gave it to 
me,” said Holcomb emphatically. 

“Humph !” Drake ejaculated. 


“There’s nothing to it, Kirk, in my 
opinion. 


The woman got in here and 
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shot herself. She may have been men- 
tally wrong and got rid of her garments 
before entering. She undoubtedly came 
here alone——” 

“You’re wrong about that,” Kirk cut 
in curtly. ‘She had a companion.” 

“Are you sure of it?’ Drake eyed 
him sharply. 

“Absolutely. Note the two chairs 
placed against the drawn curtains so 
as to hold them close against the win- 
dow casing, obviously to prevent a light 
being seen from outside,” Kirk directed, 
pointing. “No woman about to kill 
herself would have taken such a pre- 
caution or have extinguished the light 
before committing the deed. This 
woman was murdered, Drake, as sure 
as you’re a foot high.” 

“Bu ” 

“There’s no getting around it. 
Those preparations were made before 
the woman was brought here. She was 
lured here and deliberately murdered. 
This room is back of the veranda. 
That revolver would not have been 
heard by a passer-by. Her assassin evi- 
dently knew it. Her wraps and other 
belongings then were removed, both to 
prevent identification, and so that she 
could not be traced by means of a de- 
scription. The clothes she had on, you 
will notice, bear no trade-mark; they 
are the sort that hundreds of. women 
wear all over the country. They prob- 
ably were also carefully examined to 
be sure they are not marked. Her 
shoes were unlaced to discover whether 
they bear a trade label. There are 
marks of rings on her fingers, but the 
rings are gone. She was murdered. 
All this admits of no other conclusion.” 

“That may be the right dope,” Drake 
allowed. “I won’t presume to contra- 
dict a man of your acumen and experi- 
ence.” He spoke with.a covert sneer, 
nevertheless, and his thin, red lips 
curved expressively. 

Detective Kirk did not reply to him. 
“Lift those roller shades, Daly, and 


open both windows,” he commanded 
curtly, while he continued his inspec- 
tion of the body. “Let’s have more 
light and some fresh air. By the way, 
Holcomb, were all of the lights 
switched out when you entered?” 

“They were.” 

“What key to the house have you?” 

“The one that opens the front door. 
The others are in the locks, or they 
were when I came here a month ago.” 

“T’ll find out for you, Kirk,” Drake 
volunteered, hastening from the room. 

Detective Kirk did not object. He 
was chiefly interested in a tiny black 
particle which, while he examined the 
bullet wound, he had discovered in the 
woman’s luxuriant hair. He looked at 
it with a lens and presently found oth- 
ers—so many, in fact, that they were 
quite significant. 

“Locomotive cinders,” he said to him- 
self. “She must have come quite a 
long distance by train. Evidently, too, 
she came here direct from the railway 
station, where her assassin may have 
met her,” he quickly reasoned. “The 
absence of mud or dirt on her soles de- 
notes that she rode here. Was she en- 
ticed to Boston only for murder? 
Women seldom wear a single flower.” 
Kirk picked up the wilted carnation and 
put it in his pocket. “It’s long odds, 
therefore, if I am shooting anywhere 
near the mark, that her companion was 
a man.” 

Detective Kirk made only one more 
discovery while inspecting the body. 
Under her left arm, where was a dis- 
placed rug denoting that there had been 
a brief struggle, he found a torn frag- 
ment of black crépe about two inches 
square, indicating that she had been 
clad in mourning. He put the crépe in 
his pocket, then arose quickly to gaze 
from the open window at the side 
veranda and the driveway. He could 
see partly obliterated tire tracks, also 
that a car standing back of the house 
would be out of view from the street. 











There was no trace of footprints on the 
veranda, however, or on the steps to 
the side door. 

“Holcomb was right,’ Drake an- 
nounced, returning to the library. 
“The key is in the rear door, also in 
the doors in the side hall and the base- 
ment. The woman must have had a 
key to the front door, Kirk, unless she 
broke into the house.” 

“T'll find out presently,” said the de- 
tective. “Her identification and the 
motive for the crime are much more 
important than how she entered.” 

Kirk sought vainly for finger prints. 
He examined the several doors, inspect- 
ing the knobs with his lens, and then 
the lower windows, until, in a basement 
laundry, he found one that had been 
opened from outside. The blade of a 
knife evidently had been forced be- 
tween the sashes in order to turn the 
lock. But the intruder had left no 
finger prints, no footprints outside— 
and the window then was locked. 

“Well, Kirk, what do you make of 
it?” Gideon Drake intercepted him in 
the main hall when he was returning. 
“Be a good fellow and put me wise. 
Have you made any further discov- 
eries ?” 

“It is not my custom to reveal so 
quickly what I think about a case of 
this kind,” Kirk told him a bit coldly. 
“Would deviating from it. constitute 
what you term being a good fellow?” 

“You'll not lose anything in having 
the help of the press,” Drake asserted. 
“Besides, you would help me amaz- 
ingly. You used to be very friendly 
with Olive. Do so, Kirk, for her sake. 
She always thought more of you than 
you supposed, or even ‘ 

“No more of that!” Kirk checked 
him, frowning. “I have nothing to say 
at present. If it comes right later, how- 
ever, I promise to do what I can to help 
you.” 

“Good enough,” Drake approved. 
“I suppose that ought to satisfy me. 
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But I would like to know just what 
you ” 

“TI already have told you, Drake, that 
I have nothing to say for publication,” 
Kirk repeated a bit sharply. “Let that 
settle it.” 

He turned abruptly with the last and 
entered the library, where he whispered 
a few instructions to Doctor Grady; 
then he hastened from the house. 
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Detective Kirk had a purpose in has- 
tening from the scene of the crime. It 
was not in his nature to knuckle down 
to mystifying circumstances or to let 
grass grow under his feet. He knew 
he had picked up a thread worth fol- 
lowing, and he lost no time in learning 
where and to what it would lead. He 
hastened to the South Station, where he 
found a policeman on duty in that part 
of the station, and of the adjoining 
street, allotted to waiting taxicabs and 
motor cars. 

“Good morning, Barker,” Kirk 
greeted him. “Who was on night duty 
here last week ?” 


“T was,” Barker told him. “I 
alternate weekly. Something doing, 
Dave?” 


“Murder case!’ said Kirk tersely. 
“T want to identify a man who, I sus- 
pect, met a woman arriving by train 
about a week ago either here or in the 
North Station. She’s of medium build, 
and may have been dressed in mourn- 
ing. I know nothing about the man. 
He may have worn a carnation in his 
buttonhole, which Pe 

“Enough said!” Barker interjected. 
“T saw him.” 

“Ah! That sounds good. 
about him?” 

“He had a sedan car outside and met 
a woman who arrived on the Chicago 
Express,” Barker said. “She was 
dressed in black and wore a crépe veil. 
I saw them go out to the sedan. The man 
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had been waiting in his car most of the 
time, but at intervals he would come 
into the station and appeared to be 
quite nervous. That’s why I noticed 
him, Dave, and I’m sure he wore a car- 
nation.” 

“Was he alone before the woman ar- 
rived?” Kirk inquired. 

“I’m not sure. There may have been 
some one in the car.” 

“Describe the man.” 

“Quite a big fellow, around forty, 
dark complexion, with black hair and a 
Vandyke beard,” Barker said glibly. 
“He wore a dark suit and a soft, felt 
hat. I don’t know the number and 
make of his car. That’s about all I 
can tell you.” 

“At what time is the Chicago Express 
due here?” 

“Eight o’clock. It was half an hour 
late that night. I thought that was why 
the man was nervous and restless.” 

“Do you know the date?” 

“Surely,” Barker said confidently. 
“It was Monday, the fourth, my first 
night on last week.” 

“Did the woman have any baggage?” 

“T didn’t notice. Joe Carson, the 
conductor on that train, may help you,” 
Barker suggested. “You can learn at 
the office whether or not he’s in town.” 

Kirk learned that Carson was in Chi- 
cago. The detective was not in a mood 
to await his return for such informa- 
tion as he might be able to impart. 
Now convinced that his theory was cor- 
rect, Kirk reasoned that the woman in 
mourning probably had lost a near rela- 
tive in Boston and quite likely had been 
notified by telegraph. 

“The message would identify her 
and her connections here,” he said to 
himself. “She arrived on the fourth. 
Allowing for the journey, and assum- 
ing that haste was imperative, the mes- 
sage must have been sent to her two or 
three days before, probably from an of- 
fice in the residential section. Igno- 
rance of her name is quite a handicap, 
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but I may be able to find a death notifi- 
cation sent to Chicago or some inter- 
vening point.” 

Kirk set about his task in some ela- 
tion over the successful stride he al- 
ready had made. He examined the files 
in about a dozen uptown telegraph of- 
fices. It was two o’clock when, un- 
daunted by repeated disappointments, 
he found a message so significant that 
it turned his elation to sudden, almost 
overwhelming, dismay. It was dated 
ten days before and read: 

oo, VARNEY, 12 Rex Court, Cleveland, 
110. 

John Varney died suddenly to-day of heart 
disease. Funeral Monday. OLive VARNEY. 

70 Laurel Road. 


Detective Kirk was astounded. His 
heart sank as if suddenly turned to lead. 
Was it possible, he asked himself, that 
Olive Varney was involved in the mur- 
der? What motive could she have? 
He put aside the suspicion as absurd, 
as utterly incredible. He was forced to 
admit that her presence with Gideon 
Drake that morning on the scene of the 
crime was very significant. It seemed 
more than a coincidence. 

“Were they riding that way to learn 
whether the crime had been discov- 
ered?” he asked himself. “If he were 
ignorant of the murder, would Drake 
have stopped to question Holcomb? 
Why did he try to convince me it was 
a case of suicide? Did he remain with 
that purpose, and to learn what I would 
discover and suspect? Was he aiming 
to avert suspicion? If he alone is in- 
volved, why was Olive with him and 
so very pale when I arrived? By Jove, 
I must view all this exactly as it is or 
appears to be, not as I would wish it. 

“Can you recall who sent this mes- 
sage?” Kirk abruptly questioned the 
girl in charge of the office. “Whether 
it was sent by a man or a woman?” 

“That was ten days ago, sir,” the 
girl reminded him. “I do not rement- 
ber.” 
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“Or whether there was an answer to 
it?” 

“T cannot say. If there was, sir, it 
probably would have been received in 
the main office and delivered by a mes- 
senger.” 

David Kirk was very much upset. 
His interest in the case had become 
most emphatically a personal one. He 
was not a man who lost his nerve under 
any circumstances, or one who delib- 
erately disregarded his own convictions. 
He was sure he had identified the vic- 
tim of the crime. He was sure Rose 
Varney had been murdered. He tried 
to feel- equally sure that Olive Varney 
was entirely innocent and ignorant of 
the crime, but he could not ignore the 
significance of the fact that she was 
with Drake at the Adler dwelling that 
morning. 

“John Varney was her husband’s 
name, all right, and he died three days 
before the murder,” he said to him- 
self. “But who the deuce is Rose Var- 
ney? How is she related to the dead 
man? What motive could there be for 
killing her? Would Olive Varney, if 
she were about to commit such a crime, 
have wired her and signed her own 
name to the message? I cannot be- 
lieve it.” 

Kirk lost no time in going a step far- 
ther. He hastened downtown to the 
local headquarters of the telegraph 
company, where he introduced himself 
to the manager and stated his mission. 
He soon found what he was seeking— 
the answer sent by the woman in Cleve- 


land. 


Ottve Varney, 70 Laurel 
Massachusetts. 
Defer funeral. I will come to Boston and 
take charge of my husband’s body. 
Rose VARNEY. 


Road, Boston, 


‘Detective Kirk was less surprised 
than before. He knew he had hit the 
right trail, and he was prepared even 
for what he had just discovered. His 
fine, clean-cut features grew more stern 
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and hard set, nevertheless, while he con- 
sidered this copy of the message sent 
to Olive Varney. He needed no one to 
tell him what it signified. He saw not 
only what a layman would have de- 
tected, but also all of the more obscure 
possibilities it suggested. 

“Who delivered this message, Mr. 
Ryan?” he inquired of the manager. 

“T can tell by looking up the filed 
page from the messenger’s receipt 
book.” 

“Do so, please,” Kirk requested. “TI 
want to borrow that page for a short 
time; also I’d like to question the mes- 
senger.” 

“Certainly.” Ryan consented readily. 
“You may have to wait till he comes 
mi 

“T will do so. Permit me, too, to 
make a copy of the message.” 

Kirk presently learned that it was 
delivered at ten o’clock on the morning 
of the second, the day after John 
Varney died. The receipt bore Olive 
Varney’s name. Kirk examined the 
signature carefully, and a little later he 
questioned the messenger. But the lat- 
ter could not aid him, could not de- 
scribe the person who had signed for 
the message. 

“T deliver about fifty messages a 
day,” he explained. “TI couldn’t remem- 
ber who signed for them, sir, if I tried. 
Besides, that isn’t up to me.” 

Kirk allowed that it wasn’t, and de- 
parted. He then hastened to the pro- 
bate court, where he was immediately 
given an interview by Judge Dillon, 
with whom he was well acquainted. 

“T wish to learn whether a will by 
John Varney, who died in this city 
October first, has been presented for 
probate,” Kirk stated. 

“No will,” Judge Dillon told him, 
after consulting the court records. 
“John Varney did not leave a will. He 
dropped dead of heart disease. I re- 
call the case distinctly, Kirk—his wife 
is a very beautiful and ingenuous girl.” 


” 
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“She’s all of that, judge,” Kirk 
heartily agreed. 

“She petitioned this court for per- 
mission to administrate his estate, and 
to open immediately a safe-deposit 
drawer which she unexpectedly had 
learned he had been renting. She also 
had found a memorandum stating that 
it contained bonds and other securities 
aggregating around eighty thousand 
dollars. She thought it might contain 
other important papers or instructions 
demanding immediate attention, and I 
granted her petition.” 

Kirk thanked him for the informa- 
tion, then hastened to Milk Street and 
the headquarters of the telephone com- 
pany. 

“His wife, eh!” he soliloquized a 
bit grimly. “That seems to be an open 
question. What about the other wife? 
It evidently is a matter of precedence. 
Eighty thousand dollars! Incentive 
enough, indeed, for some persons to 
commit a murder. I figure now I'll 
clinch this case sure.” 

Precisely what Detective Kirk 
thought about it, however, did not come 
to light till eight o’clock that evening, 
when he called at the home of Olive 
Varney. He did not immediately ring 
the bell. He first stole into a side yard 
and peered cautiously into a lighted 
library, where he discovered Gideon 
Drake reading to Olive from a news- 
paper. 

ITT. 


Detective Kirk was not surprised 
when Gideon Drake hastened to meet 
him in the hall after the servant had 
taken in his card. Nor was he deeply 
impressed by the reporter’s effusive 
greeting and somewhat searching scru- 
tiny. 

“It’s very good of you, Kirk, to re- 
member your promise,” Drake added, 
as they went to the library. “I frankly 
cenfess, though, that I was not expect- 
ing it quite so soon. Detective Kirk 
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told me he would keep me posted about 
that Fenway case, Olive, in so far as 
he could consistently do so,” he ex- 
plained, as they entered. 

“That is like him,” Olive Varney re- 
plied. She blushed when she rose and 
shook hands with the detective. She 
always had liked him, but never had 
supposed he cared seriously for her. 
“It seems like old times, Mr. Kirk, to 
see you here,” she told him, smiling 
gravely. “Sit down. Gideon was just 
reading to me about the dreadful case.” 

“My own story, Kirk, in the evening 
edition,” Drake said quickly, showing 
him the newspaper. ‘Perhaps you have 
read it.” 

“T have not,” Kirk told him, dismiss- 
ing the subject of the newspaper article 
and getting down to the reasons for his 
call. “I was quite surprised to see you 
and Olive there when I arrived this 
morning.” 

“It was entirely by chance,” Olive 
informed him. “I was going down to 
do some shopping. Gideon insisted 
that we should drive around through 
the Fenway.” 

“T see.” Kirk gazed at Drake so in- 
tently that the reporter flushed percep- 
tibly. 

“I was not expecting, however, to 
run upon such a mysterious case,” 
Drake said quickly. “Though I have 
ventured to quote your opinion in this 
story, I also have theorized to some 
extent on my own hook. I still main- 
tain that the circumstances point more 
plainly to suicide. It’s a hundred to 
one that the woman will never be 
identified, and that the case will go 
down on the police records among the 
unsolved mysteries.” 

“You are wrong,” Kirk told him 
calmly. “The woman has been identi- 
fied.” 

“She has?” Drake gasped out, brows 
knitting. “Are you sure of it?” 

“Positively. Her home is in Cleve- 
land, Ohio.” 
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“In Cleveland!” Olive exclaimed, 
with a look of surprise. ‘‘Why, that is 
where the letter was addressed, Gideon, 
which I found among my husband’s 
private papers. What a singular coin- 
cidence !” 

“TI see nothing at all singular 

“Stop a moment,” Kirk interjected. 
“There may be, Drake, even though 
you don’t see it. What was the letter 
about, Mrs. Varney ?” 

“An unsealed letter addressed to a 
woman in Cleveland,” Olive frankly 
told him. “His very sudden death, I 
suppose, prevented his mailing it. Her 
name is Rose Varney. I suppose she is 
my husband’s sister-in-law, though 
nothing in the letter gives me any defi- 
nite information. He was very re- 
served about his family connections, 
and I did not imagine he had any near 
relatives. He always evaded me when 
I questioned him on the subject.” 

“T see.” Kirk did see, indeed. “Was 
he in the habit of going to Cleveland?” 

“He was. He spent about half of 
his time in Ohio, where he said he had 
important business interests,” Olive 
artlessly informed him. “He was not 
at all confiding, however, much to my 
regret, and I really knew very little 
about his affairs outside of our home. 
I was amazed when I found among his 
effects the key to a_ safe-deposit 
drawer, and with it a memorandum of 
valuable securities contained in it. I 
appealed at once to the probate court 
for permission 7 

“You’ve said enough, Olive,” Drake 
stated quite sharply. “Is it necessary 
for you to reveal all of your private 
business ?” 

“IT certainly have no reason for hid- 
ing it,” Olive told him a bit indignantly. 
“I immediately telegraphed to the 
woman, Mr. Kirk, and informed her 
of my husband’s death. I felt it my 
duty to do so. She did not come to 
the funeral, however, or even reply to 
my telegram.” 
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“Unless her reply miscarried, or 
was—” 

“Miscarried be hanged!’ Drake .ex- 
claimed. He had turned deathly white. 
“How could it miscarry?” he de- 
manded. “All this has no bearing at all 
upon——” 

“Wait! You sit quiet, Drake, while 
I am talking with your cousin.” Kirk’s 
voice hardened ominously. “Then | 
will hear what you have to say.” 

Drake drew back in his chair, frown- 
ing darkly and bringing out his hand- 
kerchief, which he immediately thrust 
into his side pocket—and kept his hand 
there. 

“T have some very sad news for you, 
Mrs. Varney,” Kirk then told her 
gravely. “I would be false to my own 
sentiments and the very high opinion 
I have always had of you, if I sup- 
posed for a moment that you knew, or 
even suspected, what I must now dis- 
close.” 

“Good heavens!” Olive exclaimed, 
gazing apprehensively at him. “What 
on earth do you mean, Mr. Kirk?” 

“I have here a copy of a message 
Rose Varney sent to you,” Kirk gently 
told her. “Will you read it?” 

Olive Varney read it. At first she 
appeared perplexed. By slow degrees, 
however, as the Soul-sickening truth 
came home to her, the color faded 
from her lovely face until not a vestige 
of it remained. She did not faint or 
utter a cry of horror. She sat for sev- 
eral seconds as if turned to stone by 
the appalling revelation of John Var- 
ney’s perfidy and the great wrong he 
had done her. 

“Where did you get this, Mr. Kirk?” 
she asked. She steadied her voice with 
an effort and gazed with dry, glittering 
eyes at the sympathetic face of the de- 
tective. “What do you know about 
it?” 

“T have talked by telephone with the 
Cleveland chief of police,” Kirk re- 
plied. “He ascertained for me most 
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of the essential facts. The woman was 
not Varney’s sister-in-law. She was, 
as the message states—his wife.” 

“His wife!’ Olive muttered. “Do 
you know when they were married?” 
she asked, her composure in vivid con- 
trast with her deathly white face. 

“Five years ago,” Kirk said gently. 

“Five years! Then John Varney 
was a bigamist and—and I ce 

“You have been frightfully wronged, 
but you are in no way culpable,” Kirk 
said, when she hesitated. ‘You are not 
legally Varney’s wife. You have no 
claim on his estate. Yo 3 

“But I don’t understand,” Olive in- 
terrupted. “Where did you get this 
message? Why did I not receive it?” 

“Because——” 

“See here, Kirk, this has gone 
far enough!” Drake lurched forward 
in his chair, his face colorless, his eyes 
glowing. “I'll not permit you to——” 

“Stop!” Kirk sternly interrupted 
him. “You have said enotigh, Gideon 
Drake, and-done far too much. You 


received this message by chance at the 
door and signed Olive Varney’s name 


I know her handwriting, and 
the signature is not hers. You read 
the message and suppressed it. You 
saw the position in which it placed your 
cousin, and the possibilities the situa- 
tion presented. Did you really suppose 
you could get away with so heinous a 
crime? Did you——” 
“Wait—wait!” Olive cried. ‘What 
are you saying? What are you saying, 
Detective Kirk? Do you mean + 
“The truth must be told, Olive, and 
I hope you can meet it bravely,” Kirk 
interposed. ‘The woman killed in the 
Adler dwelling was Rose Varney.” 
Olive Varney did not reply, did not 
speak. She turned and gazed at Drake 
with an expression of mingled horror, 
aversion, and dismay. She needed no 
one, now, to tell her what all this sig- 
nified. 
Drake glared at both her and the de- 


for it. 


ous possibility. that 


tective. He no longer relied upon 
falsehoods and denials. His lips, gray 
and drawn, were twitching convul- 
sively, and the gleam of increasing des- 
peration was in his scowling eyes. 

“What was your design?” Kirk 
sternly asked him. “Did you intend, 
being her only legal heir, to kill your 
cousin also to get Varney’s fortune?” 

Drake did not answer. 

“You have relied on the one hazard- 
Rose Varney 
never would be identified,” Kirk went 
on sternly. “You talked with her by 
telephone after receiving her message. 
I learned to-day that there was a long- 
distance call to Cleveland only twenty 
minutes later. You learned enough 
from her to convince you that she was 
leaving hurriedly, that she suspected 
something wrong and confided in no 
one, and that acquaintances in Cleve- 
land could impart nothing by which 
she could be traced, providing she was 
not identified after your crime. 

“You took steps to prevent that,” 
Kirk went on with merciless severity. 
“You told her ‘you would meet her 
when she arrived in Boston, that you 
would wear a pink carnation, by which 
she could identify you. You met her 
in disguise and took her to the Adler 
dwelling, of which you previously had 
obtained a key by entering through the 
laundry window. I suspected some- 
thing of the kind when I found the 
window locked and the key replaced, 
but I did not then suspect the criminal’s 
identity. You removed everything that 
might identify her, or thought you did, 
and left your revolver to indicate sui- 
cide. But you tore a fragment from 
her crépe veil. It told me she was 
clad in mourning, and cinders on her 
person indicated that she had arrived by 
train. They were slender threads, 
Drake, but they have brought you to 
justice. It was not difficult for me to 
reconstruct this crime after learning 
that——” 
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Gideon Drake waited to hear no 
more. He saw the end approaching— 
his own, ignoble end—and his only 
thought was of escape. He leaped up, 
whipping a revolver from his side 
pocket, with which he covered the de- 
tective with the frantic haste of a mad- 
man. 

“T’ll not be taken alive!’ he shouted. 
“Don’t stir, either of you, or I’ll shoot. 
I admit that I did it. I was horribly in 
debt and took a desperate chance. 
Blast you, Kirk, you have run me down 
—but I'll not be taken alive! You can 
bet on that!” 

Drake turned with the last and ran 
from the house. 

Olive Varney arose, swaying un- 


steadily, and Kirk hastened to support 
her. 

“Let him go,” he said to her. “All 
this is terrible, Olive, but it must be 
met. Let him go. I have officers  out- 
side who will arrest him, Courage, 
dear girl, and——” 

Then came sudden cries, men’s voices 
in harsh commands, and the ringing re- 
port of a revolver—that of a cornered 
man who had turned his weapon on him- 
self and ended his life on the instant. 

David Kirk drew the fainting, 
agonized girl into his arms—and some- 
thing told him that, when the black 
clouds that then hung so heavily over 
her were dispelled, she would not re- 
fuse to marry him. 


THIEVES CUT THROUGH ROOF AND CEILING 


CLEVER band of burglars just missed securing a large haul of furs in the 
one-story Pierce Building on West Twenty-eighth Street, New York, re- 
cently. They did not succeed because a burglar alarm gave notice of their presence. 
Covering the metal ceiling of the Pierce store is a network of small, high- 


tensioned wires. 


running the length of the building and about a foot apart. 


These are set at right angles to long strips of wooden molding, 


The whole forms a 


checkerboard burglar-alarm system, so that it was considered next to an im- 
possibility for thieves to enter through the ceiling without disturbing some of 


the uninsulated wires. 


Apparently the crooks made their way to the roof of the building by using 


a drop ladder from a tenement house in the rear. 


They bored a smal] hole 


through the tin, then through the heavy planking, and so on down through the 
metal ceiling. The hole in the. ceiling just cleared the copper wires, the drill 
cutting safely between two of the copper strands. 

Working through the hole with a chisel, the burglars loosened the molding 
to which the wires were fastened; by means of a stout cord they lowered the 


network of molding and wires to the floor. 
wire, dangling near the hole, to impede their progress. 


There was just one small strip of 
This they moved to one 


side, evidently using rubber insulation and taking cate the wire did not come in 
contact with the metal ceiling, which would have flashed the alarm. 
Then the hole in the roof was made large enough to admit a man of slight 


build. 
to pile up furs. 


One of their number was lowered by a rope, and he immediately began 
He had made several piles and already had hoisted one bundle, 


said to have contained pelts valued at five thousand dollars, when in the process 
the furs swung in toward the dangling copper wire. 

The crooks knew the moment the wire was touched that the alarm had been 
sounded. Abandoning the pelts, they devoted their time to getting their con- 
federate out of the building. They were not captured. 
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E sun hung high in the 

heavens when a dingy figure 

parted the thick shrubbery on 

the mountainside and peered 
down into the valley below. All night 
he had traveled, avoiding mankind like 
a plague, until dawn made impossible 
further progress without discovery. 
Since then he had laid in the thick 
shrubbery of the meuntain and slept. 
Now, hungry and thirsty, he peered 
from his seclusion like some hunted 
thing of the lower world. He stretched 
himself stiffly, then crept stealthily out, 
and, following the murmur of running 
water, slaked his thirst at a little moun- 


tain stream trickling downward to the 
valley. 

With anxious eyes he scanned the 
bushes close by and found a few wild 
raspberry vines laden with half-ripe 


fruit. He began eating it greedily, 
when approaching voices frightened him 
back into hiding. From his conceal- 
ment he peered out, and, when the 
group had passed, he followed after. 
He had recognized the picnickers’ lunch 
basket, and its suggestion was almost 
too much for his sense of caution. He 
clenched his fists hard to overcome the 
appetite that suddenly assailed him at 
the thought of discarded remnants of 
its contents. It was almost a week now 
since his escape from prison—of prowl- 
ing by night and hiding by day and 
starving and thirsting at all times. 

He was keeping the laughing voices 
just ahead, when off to the right began 
the deep baying of a hound. Cursing 
under his breath, he gave up the thought 


of possible food and struck off in a di- 
rection away from the dog. 

A break through the woods ahead ap- 
prised him of a clearing. He edged his 
way toward it carefully and discovered 
a patch of wheat. His startled gaze en- 
countered the wildly waving arms of a 
figure, and at this his relief was almost 
instantaneous. No human wore the 
flapping garb in the wheat field; it was 
a scarecrow set to guard the grain from 
marauding birds. Into the convict’s 
heart there leaped a sudden sense of tri- 
umph. Flat on his stomach, he crawled 
into the sheltering grain. All day he lay 
there waiting for evening—and think- 
ing. 

With the coming of darkness he rose 
stealthily and divested the straw effigy 
of its raiment, then slipped silently into 
the shelter of the wildwood. A little 
while later he emerged, clad in the re- 
spectable rags of the scarecrow, his own 
suit of shame done into a_ bundle 
wrapped about a stone. This he sank 
where the mountain stream dipped into 
a fishing hole ; then he entered the dusky 
road leading down the mountainside 
toward the valley. 

The tefltale garb done away with, a 
hundred miles removed from the prison 
from which he had escaped, he felt 
somewhat more secure. But he was 
famished and weak and worn out by 
constant vigilance, and at times a dis- 
couragement, born of his physical ex- 
haustion, overcame him. At length he 
sat down beside the road, his head in his 
hands, confused thoughts in his brain. 

But the one object had been back of 
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his attempt at freedom, and that was re- 
venge. He had planned it all carefully 
since the very day of his incarceration, 
hatred burning in his heart, and deter- 
mination to get even with the man who 
had betrayed him, ever in his mind. He 
had only hoped they wouldn’t catch him 
before he could do it. And now he was 
almost to the end of his journey. 
Through letters smuggled in and out of 
the prison, without the censorship of 
prison authorities, he had learned the 
whereabouts of the pal who liad squealed 
to save his own neck. Why Rankin had 
chosen the little valley below in which to 
start life anew, the outcast didn’t try to 
analyze. Rankin was there; that was 
all-sufficient. 

And Rankin had betrayed him. It 
had been over five years ago, but to 
Convict Five Thousand Five, serving a 
twenty-year sentence, time had _ but 
sharpened his determination to avenge 
himself. He kept it ever before his 
mental vision. 

But he was hungry; he didn’t allow 
himself to think how much he was so. 
The half-ripe wheat he had eaten while 
waiting for daylight to fade had alle- 
viated his appetite somewhat ; a few ap- 
ples he had stolen the night before also 
helped. But meat and bread were what 
his stomach demanded. 

Lights were twinkling here and there 
in the valley, and the sound of village 
bells came floating up to him on the 
sweet, night air. A mocking bird near 
by echoed the chimes. A hush fell again, 
broken only by the sighing of a breeze 
as it swept gently past, touching the con- 
vict with soothing fingers. From some- 
where less than a,mile away came a 
swelling chorus of voices, etherealized 
by distance. He raised his head to lis- 
ten. Slowly came the realization that it 
was Sunday—not the gray-walled, iron- 
barred Sunday of prison life, but Sun- 
day as he had known it back in those un- 
believably far-away days of childhood. 

The corrupt years slipped away be- 


fore the pruning knife of memory. The 
escaped canvict by the roadside faded 
away. A little boy sat on a bench ina 
small, country church—a little boy in 
blue jeans and barefooted, with sun- 
tanned face and serious eyes. And the 
song they were singing—it struggled 
through less pure things to the surface 
of the outcast’s groping mind and there 
triumphantly revealed itself. And the 
little boy on the bench was singing it— 
the convict remembered his own high, 
clear voice ringing it out, away back in 
those long-forgotten days. 

Then his mind closed like a book on 
the picture. The song was ended, and 
the clean little boy was gone. The sin- 
ner sat by the roadside, clothed once 
more in the heavy impurity of evil years, 
poignantly realizing his corruption. Al- 
most against his will, yet with a certain 
fascination, he went back over the 
wastes of his life, punctuated by evil 
and sin—back to the first time he had 
been sentenced, and to his first prison 
term. 

After a while he got up and slowly 
made his way down the road. Little 
groups of persons passed him, laughing 
and talking in subdued tones. Church 
was out. He shrank close along the 
shadow border of the road, glad that no 
one appeared to notice him. 

Late as it was, he stopped at the first 
house that showed a light burning, and 
knocked at the back door. It was a 
small cottage, and the curtains were not 
drawn. Through the bright window he 
saw a pretty young woman enter the 
kitchen, then hasten to open the door. 
He dragged off the ragged cap that had 
belonged to the scarecrow. 

“I’m hungry,” he said 
“Bread—or anything; I would thank 


huskily. 


you kindly for it.” 

It was the first time he had spoken 
to a human being since his escape, and 
the sound of his own voice startled him. 


The woman stared at him a moment, 
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then a quick rush of sympathy, tem- 
pered by doubt, swept over her face. 

“Just wait a minute—I’ll see,” and 
she closed the door in his face. 

He heard a murmur of voices and a 
masculine rumble from the adjacent 
room. Through the window he saw 
her preparing food for him—generous 
slices of bread and butter and meat. 

A little girl of about four summers, 
ready for bed, pattered in from the ad- 
joining room and stood looking curi- 
ously, through a tangle of yellow curls, 
toward the window. She clung to her 
mother’s skirts as the woman opened the 
door again, gave him the food, then 
closed and locked it. 

With a queer feeling in his throat, the 
fugitive shambled away to the road 
again. He ate the food greedily, but all 
the while his mind clung to the kindness 
that had been shown him. The women 
who had entered his life in late years 
had been of a different sort. The other 
kind had faded from his perspective like 
a dream. He recalled that, away back 
in early manhood, there had been a girl, 
sweet and honest, who had seemed to 
think much of him. He had believed 
that some day, when he got ready to 
settle down, she would be ready, wait- 
ing for him. But the years slipped by, 
and she married another. He had be- 
gun to drift then, the weakness in his 
character asserting itself. From bad he 
went to worse, until now he had drifted 
so far from those earlier scenes that he 
found it hard to associate himself with 
what he had been. 

These and like reQections passed like 
ghosts across the main theme that was 
occupying his mind, to wit: where was 
he going to spend the night? 


The sky was red in the east when the 
morning chorus of birds awakened him. 
For a time he lay in the shelter of the 
haystack where he had slept, trying to 
readjust his thoughts to practical fact 
after a dream-filled night. The past had 
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been with him a great deal, forcing him 
to take mental snapshots of things long 
since forgotten. 

And in the eastern theater of the 
heavens progressed the pageant of the 
dawn. When finally the chameleon 
clouds caught fire at ragged, curling 
edges and rolled back to admit the be- 
nign face of the sun peeping above the 
rim of the world, a slow grin stretched 
the unsmiling lips of the convict. It 
was only memory of a fishing hole in- 
cident, but for the moment it held his 
mind to the exclusion of all else. 

That morning another farmhouse 
furnished him his breakfast in exchange 
for an hour’s work at the woodpile. 
Afterward, Convict Five Thousand 
Five sought the shelter of a leafy grove, 
waiting for the day to advance, trying 
to force his mind to its task of working 
out the details of the thing he had to 
do. But it was two distinct things—to 
lie on dark prison nights and plan a 
thing, and to carry out that plan in a 
sun-kissed, bird-voiced world of blue 
and gold. And as his mind had clung 
to and fostered the crime he had es- 
caped to perform, so now it rejected the 
crime for mere, aimless wandering. He 
idly lay watching the fleecy clouds drift 
by high above him. The warm sun 
lulled him as an anesthetic, and he 
dropped into light slumber again. 

When he awakened once more it was 
nearly noon. He got up, stretched him- 
self, and started down the dusty road 
near by. 

He came to the crossroads where clus- 
tered a group of rural free delivery mail 
boxes. Rankin’s name was on one of 
them, Rankin, then, lived in a house 
near by. The convict stared at it fas- 
cinated. Instead of. the triumph he had 
expected, he felt suddenly sick and 
weak. Great drops of perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. He sat down 
limply beside the mail box bearing the 
name of the man he had planned to de- 
stroy. Bewildered, he didn’t try to 
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analyze the change of feeling within 
himself. He knew only that he didn’t 
care to kill Rankin—that, someway, it 
didn’t seem worth while. He began to 
see that for the past few days hatred 
had been dying down slowly within him. 
Other things had crowded it out of his 
heart—freedom, a chance to think 
clearly, and the healing alchemy of free 
air and sunshine. 

The knowledge that he didn’t want 
to carry out his purpose left him 
strangely at sea. What, then, was left 
for him to do? His next thought was 
of escape to where they couldn’t easily 
find him. Then he dismissed it. He 
had nothing to aid him in such flight, 
and he guessed, rightly enough, that his 
photograph and description had been 
published broadcast. It was only 
through hiding that he had eluded cap- 
ture this long. 

He sat wrapped in troubled thought 
when the sound of wheels aroused him. 
With a start he met the sharp gaze of 
the mail carrier. The latter’s look 
swiftly changed to suspicion and from 
suspicion to conviction. “The convict 
knew he was recognized. However, the 
carrier made no further sign. He dis- 
tributed mail in the various boxes and 
went on. But he stopped at the first 
house down the road and entered. The 
convict recognized it as the place where 
he had obtained food the night before. 

“Telephone,” he muttered. “They'll 
be on my trail for sure now.” 

“They'll get me—I can’t get away 
now—but I won't go back!” His eyes 
swept the peaceful countryside. “I 
won't go back!” 

He watched the mail man come out of 
the house, glance his way, then get into 
the cart and drive on down the road. 
Although the windows of the little 
house were not near enough for him to 
see, the convict knew that curious, ter- 
ror-stricken eyes were watching him 
from behind the lace curtains. A few 
seconds later he saw the back door open, 
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and the woman of the night before 
stood on the step, shading her eyes with 
her hand, calling in a clear voice. 

“Margaret! Oh, Margaret!” She 
disappeared around the corner of the 
house, still calling. 

Then the front gate opened, and the 
four-year-old, pink-frocked, her yellow 
curls gleaming in the hot sun, a gurgle 
of mischievous delight on her baby lips, 
started down the road toward him as 
rapidly as her chubby legs would carry 
her. A cloud of dust approaching from 
the other direction drew the fugitive’s 
attention. They were probably already 
after him. He was about to dash into 
the bushes behind him, when he real- 
ized it was a runaway. The furious 
pounding of hoofs, the swaying buggy, 
the reins flying loose, the screaming 
woman on the seat—all came to him in 
a flash. And his heart crowded up into 
his throat, for the child stood frozen 
with terror, watching the on-coming 
team. He shouted to her hoarsely, but 
she stood still and covered her eyes with 
one bare, chubby arm. He measured 
the distance from the frightened baby at 
the left to the on-coming team at the 
right. He could never reach her in time. 

Without hesitation the convict leaped 
into the road to meet the frenzied team. 
And in that swift moment he had time 
to know he was doing something worth 
while. It was glorious to do something 
worth while again; glorious to have Life 
offer him this chance to be worthy. All 
the unworthy things he had ever done 
flooded his consciousness in that waiting 
moment. Something between a sob and 
a prayer rose to his throat, and then the 
team was upon him. 

He leaped and grasped the bits as the 
woman jumped. The carriage turned 
over as he fought from one side of the 
road to the other with the fear-mad- 
dened horses. Men came running and 
shouting from the fields close by. The 
convict held on. The sharp tongue of 
the carriage rammed him several times, 
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and the steel-shod hoofs of the rearing 
. horses struck him again and again. At 
length the rearing, swinging, struggling 
horses crashed into a_ five-strand, 
barbed-wire fence at the roadside. 

The team, thoroughly cowed, stood 
foam-flecked and trembling. Some one 
loosened by force the convict’s clutch 
upon the reins. Kindly faces bent above 
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“Is—Margaret—safe!” he queried 
weakly. Then he collapsed, his lips mov- 
ing in uncertain words. The little girl’s 
father bent close to catch the whisper. 
The words came softly and clearly now 
—the words of the hymn of the night 
before: “Just—as I—am as 

Convict Five Thousand Five was 
pleading his case before The Great 
Tribunal. 


him—bruised and torn and broken. 


LONG SENTENCE FOR ARSON 


F.XPRESSING regret that the law did not permit him to impose a life sentence, 

Judge Gibbs, of New York, recently sentenced Raphael Boccagna, a cobbler, 
to not less than twenty, nor more than forty, years’ imprisonment for arson in 
the first degree. 

The cobbler was convicted of having started a fire in his apartment. Investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that, not long before the fire, Boccagna had taken out 
a seventeen-hundred-dollar insurance policy on furniture not worth more than 
five hundred dollars. The investigation revealed further that the fire had started 
from a candle, lighted and set in a cup of inflammable liquid, buried in newspapers. 

It was alleged that Boccagna, after taking from the apartment virtually every- 
thing of value except the furniture, lighted the candle and then departed. Twenty- 
five families in other apartments in the same house were imperiled. 

At the trial Boccagna introduced an alibi, through which he sought to prove 
that between eight o’clock and eleven o'clock on the morning of the fire he had 
been in a restaurant in downtown Manhattan. 


i 


YOUTHFUL DESPERADOES IN CHICAGO 


Six gangsters arrested recently by the Chicago police admitted that they had 

committed three murders, more than fifty robberies of jewelry houses, more 
than fifty holdups of oil-filling stations, the theft of an automobile every night 
for many weeks, and hundreds of street robberies. 

Occasionally they would sell a stolen car worth four ‘thousand dollars for 
one hundred and fifty dollars or whatever they could get, or, if the night had 
been profitable otherwise, they would run the car into the lake or an abandoned 
stone quarry. 

They can account for more than two hundred thousand dollars they have 
realized from their robberies. When arrested the entire gang had only two 
dollars. Its oldest member is only twenty-seven years of age. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HILE Mr. Graves, a gentleman of dubious antecedents and a newly acquired beard, is discuss- 
ing the queer knocks and the mysterious notes that used to be put under his door, Tooker, his 


man, picks up an envelope from under the sill and hands it to his employer. 
forms Graves that he has only seven weeks to live. 


The new note in- 


Four weeks pass, and Captain Madran of the homicide squad of New York is trying to unravel 


three mysterious murders, one 


follows the murder of a down-and-outer in a taxicab. 
It seemed that some one had been dividing six million, the population 


marked with certain figures. 


of New York, by three hundred and sixty-five, the days of the year. 


following the other, for which 


no motive can be supplied, Then 
The only clew is a piece of foolscap paper, 


The latter fact had been 


pointed out to the captain by Kingdon Cole, a private investigator for a powerful organization, in- 


terested in suppressing crime. 
on the sixteenth day of November. 
who is something of an astrologer. 


Madran 


Then Madran is informed by Crabtree, one of his men, that 
Calverley, has just been found dead in his studio, on top of a high office building. 
reach the artist’s studio, and Madran questions Timkins, the dead man’s servant. 


consults Hackett, 


Cole also discovers that each of the murdered men had been born 


headquarters finger-print expert, 


the popular illustrator, Clinton 
The two officers 
He finds that 


Calverley had a recent quarrel with Julia Marsh, his young fiancée, and Madran orders Timkins to 


open the door leading to a bedroom and permit Miss Marsh to enter. 
Madran, holding his pistol in his hand, shouts: 


crouching in the corner is not Miss Marsh, 
out here, you! I want to look you over.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
PURSUIT, 
PTAIN MADRAN’S face, 
as he stood in the doorway, 
pointing his pistol at the fig- 
ure in the dim corner of Tim- 
kins’ bedroom, showed both vexation 
and surprise. Julia Marsh had been in 
his thoughts when his ears caught that 
furtive sound on the other side of the 
door, and so he had rashly concluded 
that the person in there was she. It 
was a rather humiliating slip, but Ma- 
dran quickly swallowed his chagrin. 
“Up with your hands!” he com- 
manded. 
He could see very little of the figure 


Timkins obeys, but the figure 
“Come 


All he 


crouching in the dark corner. 
was sure of was that it was a man, and 
he seemed to be almost as skittish and 


puny as Timkins. Now and then a 
shuddering moan testified that he was 
badly frightened. In response to the 
captain’s command, his hands reached 
shakily upward. 

“Your handcuffs, Crabtree,’’ whis- 
pered Madran to his assistant, standing 
at his side. Directly behind him stood 
Timkins, gaping crookedly, as his mind 
tried to fathom the meaning of the 
scene. The officer who had to search 
the stairway had not yet returned. 

“Come out of there,” directed the 
captain, “and don’t forget that I’ve got 
the drop on you.” 
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A hoarse mutter sounded in the cor- 
ner. The figure wabbled forward a few 
steps, stopped, -swayed dizzily on his 
feet, lurched back against the wall and 
seemed about to sink to the floor. 

“He’s hurt!” exclaimed Crabtree. 

The pistol wavered in Madran’s hand. 
For a moment, as the man waddled out 
of the corner, the light from the living 
room had fallen on his face. Though it 
was partly obscured by the upraised 
arms, both the captain and Crabtree had 
seen a crimson smear extending from 
the left cheek to the temple. 

“Put the links on him and call an 
ambulance,” Madran told his assistant. 
The pistol in his hand dropped still 
lower. He could see that he was deal- 
ing with a helpless man. The captain 
was full of quivering excitement now. 
Obviously the fellow had been wounded 
in a struggle with Calverley, but he had 
finally got the better of his adversary. 
That meant that the man in the bedroom 
was the murderer of the artist, and to 
Madran’s way of thinking the murderer 
of Calverley was also implicated in the 
deaths of Dinsmoore, Edgett, West, and 
Black. The captain felt that he was on 
the point of solving one of the most be- 
wildering mysteries that had ever taxed 
his wits. 

Crabtree, with the steel links in readi- 
ness, stepped inside the bedroom, where 
the man was leaning weakly against the 
wall. The wounded man was trying 
to maintain a foothold, but his feet were 
constantly slipping, and his body sagged 
gradually toward the floor. Finally, 
with a little hoarse yell, his feet shot 
out from under him. For a moment he 
waved his arms wildly in the air, then 
his body thudded against the floor, and 
he lay prostrate. 

“His wound has weakened him, I 
guess,” said Crabtree, leaning over him. 
The fellow lay flat, one arm flung out, 
the other taught under his body. His 
head rested on one side, and the crim- 
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son-stained profile was turned to the 
light. 

“Not dead?” 
iously. 

“No, just fainted. Say, you”—and 
he glanced up at Timkins, who was 
peering timidly around the captain’s 
shoulder—‘“where is the telephone?” 

Timkins pointed vaguely toward a 
corner of the living room, and Crabtree 
followed the direction. Madran re- 
turned the pistol to his pocket and 
walked toward the unconscious man. 
He wondered how soon the fellow 
would be able to talk. He had seen just 
enough of him to come to the conclu- 
sion that it would not be hard to extract 
a statement from him. Men of that 
kind were easily made 

The captain got no farther in his cogi- 
tations, for just then a surprising thing 
happened. The unconscious heap on 
the floor came to life, with a suddenness 
that made Madran gasp. Before: he 
could think or move, two hands darted 
out, clutching his ankles and jerking 
his feet from under him. His compact 
body slapped the floor with a force that 
sucked the wind out of his lungs and 
made him feel as if his head had sud- 
denly congealed into a leaden lump. He 
heard a crack, sharp and resounding. 
The echoes of it seemed to engulf him 
and carry him away on waves of thun- 
derous sound. Then darkness. 

Somehow he got to his feet, with a 
vague sense that something disastrous 
had happened. In the darkness he 
lurched toward the door of the studio 
and jerked it open. As the light fell 
through the doorway, he cast a swift 
glance about him. There were queer 
noises in his head, and it was throbbing 
furiously, but it cleared quickly as he 
took in the scene. 

Timkins sat doubled. up in a chair, 
looking as if he had been thrust into it 
by a violent blow. At the farther side 
of the room stood Crabtree, his lips 
glued to the transmitter of the tele- 


asked Madran anx- 








phone, a look of utter stupefaction on 
his face. Even as Madran saw him, the 
instrument fell from his fingers, and he 
raced across the floor, through the 
studio and out the door. 

Madran followed in an instant. Two 
men were scurrying across the roof 
toward the parapet. They were Crab- 
tree and the uniformed officer who had 
been stationed outside the door. 

“Where is he?” The captain shouted 
his question, caressing the stinging por- 
tion of his head with his hand. 

He could see the ruse clearly now. 
The fellow had found himself in a des- 
perate predicament, and so he had hit 
upon the only scheme that promised the 
slightest chance of escape. His exhaus- 
tion had been only feigned, of course, 
in order that he might take the officers 
by surprise. No doubt he had opened a 
vein in his hand with a pocketknife and 
smeared the crimson fluid over his face. 
In the dusky corner, where he had 
stood, it had looked like a genuine 
wound, and he had played his rdle well. 
After throwing Madran off his feet, he 
had extinguished the light with a well- 
aimed bullet and dashed past the officer 
stationed at the door. It had happened 
so. quickly that to Madran it looked like 
a feat of legerdemain. 

Crabtree, leaning over the parapet, 
pointed down the fire escape. The fugi- 
tive, moving with the nimbleness of a 
chimpanzee, was alréady at the third 
landing from the top. Crabtree was 
about to climb over the parapet and start 
in pursuit, but Madran held him back. 

“Leave him to me,” he said grimly. 
“T’ve got a goose to pick with that fel- 
low. You wait here till the medical 
examiner comes. Better keep an eye on 
Timkins.” 

He was gliding down the iron steps 
even before the words were out of his 
mouth. The fire escape fronted a nar- 
row court, flanked by tall office build- 
ings. The stinging sensation in his head 
and the humiliation he had suffered 
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made Madran all the more determined 
to catch the fellow. The latter was a 
rapidly dwindling speck somewhere be- 
low, but the captain thought the capture 
was as good as accomplished. The fugi- 
tive would have a hard time finding an 
exit from the inclosed court, and that 
would give Madran his chance. 

Flight after flight he descended, 
slowly, but surely, gaining on the fugi- 
tive. His indignation had left him now, 
and all that remained was a cool deter- 
mination to catch his man. Several 
times he might have stopped his quarry 
with a bullet, but it was too dark to 
take accurate aim, and Madran decided 
not to risk it. The shot might kill in- 
stead of cripple, and then the mystery 
might never be solved. His _ brief 
glimpse of the man had given Madran 
the impression that he was only an un- 
derling who took orders from others, 
and he hoped to get some important in- 
formation from him. 

The captain was on the third flight 
from the bottom when the fugitive 
reached the lowest landing and dropped 
to the ground. Without looking back 
to see if he was being pursued, the man 
swiftly crossed the court and disap- 
peared in the shadows at the corner, 
diagonally opposite the fire escape. Con- 
fident that the other would be unable to 
find a way out, the captain, moving rap- 
idly, but without making any noise, fol- 
lowed the two angles of the building line 
till he came within a few feet of the 
corner, where he had caught his last 
glimpse of his quarry. 

There he stopped. It was dark where 
he stood, but he thought there was a 
flickering motion in the shadows. Evi- 
dently the other man was looking about 
him to see if he had been followed. The 
captain, being an adept at that sort of 
thing, had managed the pursuit so 
quietly that he had given the other man 
no warning. iAs he stood there, he 
could have reached out his hand and col- 
lared his quarry, but of a sudden he re- 
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vised his original plan. He would let 
the fugitive think that he had made his 
escape good. Then the captain would 
follow him, watch his movements from 
a safe distance, and, perhaps, find out 
who the fellow’s accomplices were. He 
might learn more that way than by an 
immediate arrest. Knowing all the ins 
and outs of the art of shadowing, he 
had no fear that his man would get 
away from him. 

It took Madran only a few moments 
to reach his decision. Though he had 
taken a longer route, he had reached the 
corner only a few seconds behind his 
quarry. He stood so close that he could 
hear the fellow chuckling softly, as if 
already congratulating himself on his 
escape. After waiting a few minutes, 
Madran became aware that the other 
man was no longer there. He moved 
forward, descended a few stone steps, 
and found himself in a basement en- 
trance. There he tried the iron-grilled 
door, but found it locked. A peevish 
His quarry 


mutter escaped the captain. 
had disappeared with a suddenness and 
ease which suggested that he had been 


over the same route before. Madran 
looked upward, noticing that it was one 
of the smaller buildings in the block, 
also that the bottom ladder of a fire 
escape hung directly over the basement 
entrance. It seemed certain that the 
fugitive had continued his flight that 
way. 

In a moment the captain had clutched 
the lowest rung and was climbing up- 
ward. On the first landing he paused 
and looked about him. The fleeing man 
was nowhere in sight, but Madran knew 
he could not have got far. He gave a 
low mutter of satisfaction, as he no- 
ticed that a small square had been cut 
out of one of the windowpanes facing 
the fire escape. It was just large enough 
to permit a man to reach his arm 
through the opening and release the fas- 
tenings. The sash came upward easily, 
and the captain climbed through. Now 
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he was in a long hall, with doors on 
either side and an elevator shaft in the 
center. At one side was a stairway, and 
here the captain hesitated for a moment 
before he started to descend. (The 
probabilities were that the fleeing man 
was working his way out through the 
front of the building. 

A few minutes later Madran saw that 
he had guessed correctly. The ground- 
floor front of the structure had been 
torn out and was in course of recon- 
struction, providing an easy way out for 
the fleeing man. Approaching cau- 
tiously, the captain saw his man lurking 
behind a post in the temporary scaffoid- 
ing, probably waiting for the watchman 
to pass. Again his surmise proved well 
founded. A gray-coated figure passed 
slowly along the devastated building 
front, and shortly afterward the fugitive 
emerged from the sheltering pillar and, 
with cautious glances to right and left, 
stepped out on the sidewalk. 

From now on the pursuit proved easy. 
The district was one occupied chiefly by, 
office structures, and it was practically 
deserted at night. The fleeing man 
made frequent turns and occasionally 
doubled back on his tracks, but he was 
never out of the captain’s sight for more 
than a few minutes at a time. It was 
not in vain that Madran frequently 
boasted that he knew more, about the 
tricks of shadowing a man than any 
other detective in New York. For half 
an hour the fugitive pursued a twisting 
trail in and out of dimly lighted side 
streets, and then he adopted a more di- 
rect course of procedure. At the end 
of an hour Madran saw him disappear 
within one of the smaller houses in 
Gramercy Square. 

The captain felt highly elated, as he 
slipped into the shadow of the doorway. 
He took great pride in his achievements, 
and much of it was justified. The pres- 
ent case, involving five mysterious mur- 
ders, seemed just a little bigger than 
anything Madran had ever tackled be- 
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fore. dt pleased him to think that he 
was solving it single-handed, and he was 
not above feeling a gentle thrill of sat- 
isfaction at the thought that Kingdon 
Cole was probably wasting his time on 
a wrong trail. 

A bunch of skeleton keys rattled in 
his hand, as he stole up the steps. Be- 
ing in pursuit of a man, whom he had 
good reason to suspect of murder, he 
need not be squeamish about his mode 
of entry. The house, with its. murky, 
vine-covered front and green, old-fash- 
ioned shutters, seemed a part of the 
New York that is gone. Through the 
frosted glass panel in the door a light 
gleamed wanly in the vestibule. Ma- 
dran had tried all but two of his keys 
before he found one that fitted the lock. 
The door closed soundlessly behind him, 
and he tiptoed down a heavily carpeted 
hall. Directly in front of him was a 
door. He listened, with his ear to the 
keyhole, then the knob turned in his 
hand. He entered a dark room, but, 
through a pair of heavy hangings at the 
side, came a faint streak of light and 
the sound of voices. 

Though hardened to triumphs as well 
as failures, Madran was in a state of 
quivering tension as he approached the 
hangings. He had not the slightest 
doubt now that only a few feet from 
him stoodethe men who were responsible 
for five mystifying murders. The first 
few words that came to him through 
the heavy portiéres would have ended 
any lingering doubts in his mind. 

“T don’t see,” said a deep voice, edged 
with a trace of nervousness, “why you 
couldn’t have made your escape sooner. 
You ran a dangerous risk by waiting 
till the last moment.” 

“Huh! You don’t suppose I waited 
because I wanted to?” The second voice 
was thin and rasping, and Madran knew 
the speaker was the man he had fol- 
lowed from the Everleigh Building. 
“Didn’t I tell you that I had no sooner 
done my job than Calverley’s servant, 


Timkins I think they called him, walked 
in on me? I barely had time to get into 
the bedroom.” 

“But why did you stay there-so long? 
You tell me Calverley’s man got pan- 
icky at the sight of his dead employer 
and ran down and called the elevator 
man. That’s when you should have 
made your get-away.” 

“Is that so? And how did I know I 
wouldn’t meet Timkins on his way 
back? How could I know he wasn't a 
full-grown man, instead of just a 
sawed-off runt, as I saw he was when 
I got a good look at him later? Be- 
sides, there was a window in the rear 
of the bedroom. i thought I could get 
out that way and run around to the fire 
escape without being seen. I would 
have, too, if the fastenings hadn’t stuck. 
While I was trying to get them loose, 
Timkins walked back in, and then I 
didn’t dare make any noise. But what 
are you complaining of? I was in a 
tight fix, and I got out of it in fine 
shape.” 

“But you were seen. That’s where 
the danger comes in. If you had only 
been id 

“T wasn’t seen close enough to do any 
harm. I bet not one of ’em will recog- 
nize me if they should ever lay eyes on 
me again. Anyhow, you’re safe. Isn't 
that enough?” 

“You're sure you were not followed 
here ?” 

“Only as far as the bottom of the fire 
escape. It was dark down in the court, 
and | didn’t have much trouble shaking 
the fellow.” 

Madran grinned. He stepped a little 
closer to the hangings and tried to ob- 
tain a glimpse of the speakers’ faces, 
but they were standing out of line with 
his range of vision. He had _ heard 
enough to make an arrest, but he hoped 
something would be said that would give 
him an inkling of the motive for the 
murders. 

“That’s the fifth one,” remarked the 
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first speaker in an uneasy tone. Ma- 
dran could scarcely repress a start at this 
positive proof of his suspicion that the 
murders were of common origin. “Only 
one more, and then i 

The speaker’s tone dropped to an in- 
distinct mumble. 

“One more,’ echoed Madran in a 
whisper. That would make a total of 
six. He wondered who the other in- 
tended victim was, and he suddenly re- 
called that Cole had dropped a remark 
to the effect that his own birthday fell 
on the sixteenth of November. It was 
of no particular significance, thought 
Madran, for doubtless there were hun- 
dreds of people who were born on that 
date, and apparently the campaign of 
murder was to stop with the sixth vic- 
tim. For that matter, it had already 
stopped, though no one but Madran 
knew it. Very gingerly he parted the 
hangings an inch or two, but all he could 
see were the head and shoulders of a 
man seated in a chair. He was facing 
the other way, so Madran could not see 
his features. The other man, the one 
who had murdered Calverley, was com- 
pletely out of sight. 

“T wish it was over,’ murmured the 
man in the chair, his voice trembling to 
a marked degree. “I shan’t feel safe 
until number six is out of the way. In 
another week 2 

His voice faltered, and Madran 
shrank back a step and reached for his 
pistol. He had just drawn the curtains 
apart a little more, and they had given 
forth a slight rustling sound. Evidently 
the man in the chair had heard some- 
thing, and for a moment or two the cap- 
tain feared he had made his presence 
known. Soon, however, the man was 
speaking again, and his voice sounded 
just as it had before. 

“In another week it will be over. If 
nothing happens in the meantime, all 
will be well. Both of us will be sadly 
in need of a rest. I think a cruise in 
the Mediterranean would be just the 
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thing. After all this tension and worry 
I feel in need of a change of climate. 
Yes, a sea trip is the best thing in the 
world for the nerves. Wish you would 
look up the sailings to-morrow and see 
about booking passage. I haven’t taken 
a trip of that kind since - 

The voice went on, but Madran was 
no longer listening. He became sud- 
denly conscious of a subtle change in 
the atmosphere. He had a curious im- 
pression that the man in the chair was 
talking against time. Clutching his au- 
tomatic firmly, he stepped through the 
portiéres as quietly as was possible and 
walked straight toward the chair in 
which the speaker sat. He had taken 
only a few steps when he saw the mean- 
ing of the queer impression that had 
come over him. 

The man in the chair was still talking, 
but he had no listener. He was alone 
in the room. The murderer was no- 
where in sight. Still the man went on 
rhapsodizing over the allurements of the 
Mediterranean. Madran was about to 
give a rude interruption to the smooth 
flow of words when a strange thing hap- 
pened. 

Very 
parted. 
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suddenly the curtains at his back 

Madran’s gaze was fixed on 
and back of the speaker’s head, 
and he was dimly aware that just then 
he was saying something about Algiers 
and Monte Carlo, but out of the tail of 
an eye he caught a brief glimpse of a 
leaping figure. A sense of danger 
flashed through his mind, followed by 
a swift blow that sent him whirling to 
the floor. He tried to rise, hiit a dead- 
ening chill was creeping over his mind 
and body. 

“And Madeira,” the man in the chair 
was saying, “there’s another place I 
must see. They tell me——” 

The words sounded more and more 
remote. The room seemed to have 
turned dark of a sudden, Some one 
laughed, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAN WITH THE SCAR. 


At seven o'clock the same evening 
Kingdon Cole walked into his mod- 
est two-room-and-kitchenette apartment 
and with a dutiful air took a bottle of 
milk from a shelf in the pantry and 
poured some of it into a saucer. 

“Toots!” he called. “Toots!” 

A white and yellow cat approached 
with a dainty stride and began lapping 
up the milk. Cole watched her with an 
air of patient endurance. Toots had 
strolled into his apartment one day and 
made herself at home. Without con- 
sulting Cole’s wishes in the matter she 
had become a fixture in his establish- 
ment. She sunned herself on his finest 
pillow and required the best of every- 
thing. She was really a nuisance and 
took entirely too much of Cole’s time, 
but what was a man to do? Toots had 
a blandly tyrannizing way about her 
that left him helpless. Cole often left 
important work to go home and feed 
her, for the buxom lady from whom he 
rented his rooms could not be relied 
upon to do it properly. It did not seem 
just right that a man should give up so 
much of his time to a cat, but the re- 
sponsibilities of life must be met. 

Having fed the cat, Cole sat down 
and smoked a pipe. There was one nice 
thing about Toots; she did not object to 
strong tobacco. Cole smoked the strong- 
est brands, particularly when his mind 
was at work on difficult problems. The 
murders of the four men, whose birth- 
days happened to be November six- 
teenth, was as knotty a riddle as Cole’s 
wits had ever wrestled with. He could 
make only the haziest guess as to the 
meaning of it. He did not share Ma- 
dran’s view that there was an astrologi- 
cal significance in the coincidence of the 
victims’ birthdays, but his own nebulous 
theory was scarcely more satisfying. 

Presently he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, cast a mildly reproachful glance 
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at Toots, drowsily sprawled out on his 
favorite sofa cushion, then took his hat 
and walked out. There was an invigor- 
ating tang in the air, with a myriad 
stars blinking sleepily through the haze 
that hovered over the city, just the kind 
of evening when Cole enjoyed a stroll 
along the curious byways of the town. 
He had reached a decision while cogi- 
tating over his pipe, and now he turned 
toward the lodging house on Ninth Ave- 
nue, where Andrew Black had spent a 
small portion of his checkered career. 
He glanced at the sign over the door: 
“Callahan’s Hotel. For Gentlemen 
Only.” The murky expanse of brick 
wall and its unwashed windows, most of 
them dark, faced the elevated railway 


span. Finally he ran up the steps and 
confronted the individual behind the 
desk. 


“Good evening,” he said pleasantly. 

“Evenin’,” responded Callahan, with- 
out much feeling. He was a tall, angu- 
lar man, with a lugubrious face, and he 
looked as if business was not prosper: 
ing with him. 

“Sorry to trouble you again,” said 
Cole engagingly, proffering a cigar. “I 
would like to have one more look at 
Andrew Black’s things. Hope you 
don’t mind?” 

Callahan put the cigar in his vest 
pocket and looked scowlingly at Cole. 
“Say, you fellows seem mighty inter- 
ested in the junk Black left here. Wish 
one of you would pay me a couple of 
bones for it. That’s what Black owed 
me when he left my place.” 

Cole gave him a quizzical glance. “Do 
you mean, Mr. Callahan, that others be- 
side myself have shown an interest in 
Mr. Black’s belongings ?” 

“Shure, that’s what I mean, though 
what you fellows see in that stuff is 
more’n I can understand.” 

“Who are the others?” 

“There’s only one beside yourself. 
The other one has been here twice to- 
day pesterin’ me. He’s in the store- 
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room now, rummagin’ among Black’s 
things. If you want to chin with him 
go right ahead. You know the way, I 
reckon.” 

Cole thanked the proprietor and 
walked down a narrow hall leading 
away from the unpretentious lobby, in 
which a few men sat nodding over stale 
newspapers. He had an idea that the 
other man mentioned by Callahan was 
Captain Madran. Cole himself had 
come in the hope that among Black’s 
effects he might find something of in- 
terest that he had overlooked on his 
previous visit to the storeroom. The 
Black murder, being the latest one in 
the series of four, seemed to offer the 
best starting point for Cole’s investiga- 
tion. 

The door of the storeroom at the end 
of the hall stood open, and the drop light 
showed a man in there, but it was not 
Madran. Instead Cole saw one of those 
curious individuals who at first glance 
impress one as being utterly colorless 
and destitute of character. He was of 
middle age, medium height, and seem- 
ingly of average intelligence. He had 
the kind of face that is noticeable only 
because of the absence of all that makes 
a face interesting. His eyes were as 
nearly expressionless as eyes can be, 
and his mouse-colored hair was strag- 
gly and lusterless. Instead of giving 
individuality to the face, his ears, 
mouth, and nose seemed to serve a 
purely utilitarian purpose. 

Cole stopped and watched him. The 
man was bending over a nicked and bat- 
tered suit case, and evidently he had 
just finished a fruitless search for some- 
thing. Cole had seen him before, but 
at the moment he could not recall his 
name. The man was a detective, he 
knew, one of the fly-by-night sort that 
eke out a living from more or less shady 
They had met a few times, 
though only quite casually, and Cole had 
seen no reason for cultivating his ac- 
quaintance. He tried to remember the 
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man’s name, and suddenly it came to 
him. 

“Hello, Dillinghast,” he said quietly, 
stepping into the doorway. 

The other jerked up his head and 
gave Cole a bewildered stare. ‘“Oh,” he 
said in an oddly toneless voice, “you're 
Cole—Kingdon Cole. I remember you 
now. Looking for something ?”’ 

Cole glanced into the suit case. He 
saw a few jumbled articles of clothing, 
also some scattered papers. He could 
not understand Dillinghast’s interest in 
such an unremunerative case as the 
murder of Andrew Black. 

“It appears you and IJ are looking for 
the same thing,” he replied. “I went 
through that old suit case once, but 
thought I would have a second look. 
Curious case, eh, Dillinghast?” 

“Think so?” Dillinghast tilted back 
his head a little, so that the drop light 
fell full on his inscrutable face, and now 
Cole saw something that had escaped 
him before. Across one side of the face, 
running parallel with the cheek bone, 
was a thin lead-colored streak. It 
looked something like a scar, but it was 
so faint that it would not have been no- 
ticed if the light had not been shining 
directly on it. “I don’t see that there’s 
anything very strange about the murder 
of a hobo,” Dillinghast added. 

“Yet you seem interested in the case,” 
observed Cole pointedly. 

“T might say the same thing about 
you,” suggested Dillinghast. His face 
was still devoid of expression, and his 
muddly little eyes peered at Cole in a 
peculiar unseeing fashion. 

“Where did you get that scar, Dil- 
linghast ?”’ inquired Cole abruptly. 

The other gave a slight start, and it 
struck Cole as rather, odd in view of the 
casualness of the question. There was 
a momentary flicker in his eyes, lasting 
just long enough for Cole to notice and 
puzzle over it, and then his face re- 
sumed its former wooden look. 

“Automobile accident,” said Dilling- 
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case, he closed the door and walked 
away. ‘He was on the track of some- 
thing far more interesting than Andrew 
Black’s paltry belongings. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS MARSH’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


ILLINGHAST?’S gait, as he walked 
away from Callahan’s Hotel, was 
as nondescript as the man himself. It 
was neither fast nor slow, and it had 
none of the little characteristics that 
mark a man of strong personality. Dil- 
linghast was the type of individual that 
could lose himself in a crowd without 
attracting a single glance from pass- 
ers-by. But Cole, with his highly de- 
veloped perceptions, thought there was 
a trace of hesitancy in the man’s man- 
ner. He sensed, as he followed the 
other at a discreet distance, that Dilling- 
hast had not quite made up his mind 
where he was going. He had a purpose 
in view, and it was something of a des- 
perate nature, but he did not yet know 
how to go about it. 

Not once did he look back, as he 
walked east for several blocks and then 
turned south on Broadway. It was 
easy for Cole to keep him in sight with- 
out letting him know that he was fol- 
lowed. On a corner in the Forties, 
Dillinghast entered a drug store and 
turned into a telephone booth, but he 
came out so soon that Cole knew he had 
changed his mind. For a time pursuer 
and pursued followed the unending pro- 
cession that wound up and down in the 
lights of Broadway, and then Dilling- 
hast abruptly detached himself from the 
throng and entered a restaurant. 

He sat down near the door. Cole, 
passing inconspicuously in front of the 
garish window, saw a waiter take his 
order and return shortly with a cup of 
coffee. It was evident that Dillinghast 
felt in need of a stimulant. His eyes 
were fixed straight ahead, but they ap- 
peared to see nothing. His coffee stood 
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untouched before him, and he might 
have been dead for all the animation his 
face showed. Cole, passing furtively 
back and forth, thought there was some- 
thing sinister about the very stolidity of 
the man’s countenance. He suspected 
that Dillinghast’s mind was at work the 
hardest when his face was a blank. As 
never before in his life, Cole wished 
that he had the knack of reading another 
man’s thoughts. 

Dillinghast seemed in no hurry to 
move on, and Cole resigned himself to 
a wait. He was haunted by the look he 
had seen on Dillinghast’s face back in 
Callahan’s Hotel, when the mask had 
dropped for a moment. It had come 
and gone with such startling suddenness 
that Cole had not had time to analyze 
it, and even now he did not know what 
it meant. All he knew was that some 
terrific emotion had shaken the man’s 
body and soul. He hoped to learn some- 
thing more by watching Dillinghast’s ac- 
tions. 

Cole was not given to idle surmises, 
but he could not help speculating about 
Captain Madran. In another instant the 
captain was out of his thoughts alto- 
gether, for at last Dillinghast showed 
signs of bestirring himself. 

Cole fell back a few steps, ducking 
into a doorway and waiting there until 
he saw the other man come out. The 
faint trace of hesitancy which Cole 
had previously noticed was now gone 
from Dillinghast’s manner, and _ he 
walked like a man who had made up his 
mind and had a definite destination in 
view. At the corner he boarded a sur- 
face car, and Cole followed at a leis- 
urely pace in a taxicab. Now and then 
he felt a gentle quiver of suspense, as he 
wondered what sort of errand Dilling- 
hast might be bent on. In Madison 
Square the other man changed to an 
eastbound car. After riding a few 
blocks he alighted and continued afoot. 
In a few minutes he began to slacken 
his pace, and Cole, guessing that Dil- 
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lirghast was near his destination, 
alighted from his cab. 

They were within a block of Gra- 
mercy Park. Cole, keeping a short dis- 
tance behind, saw Dillinghast cross over 
to the corner of the park and, standing 
in the shadow of a tree, look around 
him as if expecting to meet some one. 
Cole came a little closer, then stepped 
into a doorway from which he had an 
unobstructed view of the point where 
the other man stood. After Dillinghast 
had waited a few moments, a woman 
appeared along the west side of the lit- 
tle park. Even from a distance Cole 
thought she looked very old and feeble, 
and he noticed that she walked with a 
weary, dragging gait. She slowly ap- 
proached the corner where Dillinghast 
stood, and there she stopped and held 
out something that might have been a 
beggar’s tin cup. Dillinghast reached 
into a pocket, and then came a little 
jingling sound which suggested that he 
had taken pity on the old hag and 
dropped a few coins into her box. 

Cole stepped out of the doorway and, 
keeping close to the shadow line of the 
buildings, drew still nearer. To all ap- 
pearances there was nothing unusual 
about the scene he had just witnessed, 
but he had a feeling that it was not 
quite so casual and meaningless as it 
seemed. The old woman moved on, but 
not until she and Dillinghast had ex- 
changed a few words. It did not look 
quite natural to Cole. Dillinghast had 
not impressed him as the kind that gave 
his loose change to beggars. He won- 
dered what he and the woman had said 
to each other, and in the same instant 
he drew close to the wall at his back, 
for the hag was coming straight toward 
him. 

In a moment she had passed him, but 
his brief glimpse of her gave Cole much 
to think about. She had been smiling, 
and the smile had seemed to clash with 
the withered and wrinkled face. There 
had been an expression in the eyes, too, 
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that he could not reconcile with her 
stooping figure and tottering gait. Cole 
followed her with a long, wondering 
glance. Her smile had scarcely seemed 
human. It had been the smile of one 
contemplating a ghastly jest. 

Reluctantly he turned his head in the 
other direction. Dillinghast was. still 
standing where Cole had last seen him, 
gazing fixedly after the disappearing 
woman, but in a moment he started to 
cross the street in a diagonal direction. 
Cole rounded the corner just in time to 
see him disappear in the shadow of a 
house. He quickened his steps till he 
came within a few feet of the point 
where Dillinghast had dropped from 
sight. It was an old-fashioned house 
with green window shutters and trailing 
vines along the walls. It was dark as 
Cole approached, but suddenly a light 
appeared in one of the windows. 

For a moment he hesitated, then ran 
up the steps and tried the door. To his 
surprise it opened easily, and he turned 
in the direction where he had seen the 
light. Cole had taken only half a-dozen 
steps when a door opened a few paces 
ahead of him, and a figure rushed madly 
out in the hall. 

“What’s up, Dillinghast?” inquired 
Cole calmly, seizing him by the arm. 
“What's your hurry?” 

Dillinghast tried to free himself, but 
soon saw that it was useless. Without 
any apparent exertion, Cole was holding 
him as easily as if he had been only an 
unruly child. His first shock of sur- 
prise over, he looked stolidly at his 
captor. 

“Let me go,” he said quietly. 
have no right to hold me.” 

“I’m not so sure about that, Dilling- 
hast. Your methods as a detective are 
original, to say the least. I strongly sus- 
pect that just a few minutes ago you 
committed an act of housebreaking.” 

“What about yourself?” 

“Oh, I didn’t break in. 
unlocked, so I entered peacefully. 
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you know, the law recognizes a differ- 
ence between breaking into a house and 
just walking in.” 

“Well, that’s all I did,” protested Dil- 
linghast. “The door was open, and I 
walked in. Now will you let me go?” 

Cole hesitated, but did not relax his 
clutch on the other’s arm. Now that he 
came to think of it, Dillinghast could not 
have been at the door more than a few 
moments, and it would have been im- 
possible for him to force his way into 
the house in such a short time. Evi- 
dently he was telling the truth, but Cole 
was loath to let him go. 

“People aren’t in the habit of leaving 
their front doors open as late as this,” 
he observed. 

“But I am telling you the door was 
open,” declared Dillinghast doggedly. 
“Believe it or not, just as you like, but 
you'd better let go my arm.” 

Cole regarded him fixedly, but the 
expressionless face told him nothing. 
“Who turned on the light?” was his 
next question. 

“IT did. No harm in that, is there?” 

“TI suppose not, but you'll admit that 
your actions are mysterious as_ the 
deuce, Dillinghast ?’” 

“Well, there are all kinds of mysteri- 
ous things going on these days, and 
you’ve got no right to hold me just be- 
cause you don’t happen to like the way 
I act.” 

Again Cole hesitated. He realized 
that he had no right to detain the man, 
even if his conduct suggested all sorts 
of underhand designs. In fact Dilling- 
hast had as much right in this strange 
house as Cole himself. 

“Talking about mysterious things,” 
Dillinghast went on, “you'll find some- 
thing interesting in the room at the end 
of the hall. Better hurry. There’s 
somebody in there who needs you.” 

Cole gave him a searching glance. He 
could usually tell from a man’s face 
whether he was lying or speaking the 
truth, but Dillinghast’s features were 
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the most difficult he had ever under- 
taken to read. Yet he felt intuitively 
that, in this instance at least, Dillinghast 
had spoken veraciously. He dropped 
the man’s arm. 

“All right, Dillinghast, I'll see what’s 
in that room. You may go now, but I 
hope you and I shall meet again. You 
interest me.” 

Dillinghast was out of the door even 
before he had finished speaking, and 
Cole walked briskly toward the rear. 
He opened a door and walked in, then 
stopped short and stared in astonish- 
ment. There was a light in the room, 
and it revealed a man lying on the floor, 
with hands and feet bound, a towel tied 
over his eyes, a gag in his mouth. He 
was straining and tearing at the cords 
that incapacitated his limbs, and now 
and then a hissing sound came from un- 
der the gag. 

With a muttered exclamation Cole 
rushed forward and got down on his 
knees beside the man. There was some- 
thing familiar about the figure and the 
shape of the head, but the face was so 
thoroughly covered as to be unrecogniz- 
able. He took out his knife and quickly 
slashed the cords, then removed the gag 
and the blinding bandage. 

“Madran!” he exclaimed. 

Fuming and spluttering, the captain 
struggled to his feet. His face was 
white and drawn, and he seemed torn 
between helpless rage and poignant hu- 
miliation. His jaws were working, but 
for several moments he could not speak. 

“What’s happened, Madran?” asked 
Cole. 

“Happened? Everything!” Madran 
made a ludicrous face, as he clipped off 
the words with clicking jaws. “They 
got away from me, curse ’em! And they 
handed me a tap on the head in the 
bargain.” His lips tightened grimly as 
he ran a hand across the back of his 
head. 

Cole blinked bewilderedly. “Who got ° 
away from you?” 
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“The murderers, of course,” said the 
captain with asperity. “Who else would 
get away from me’ Cole, did you ever 
go for a sail along the Mediterranean? 
Lovely scenery, I understand.” 

Cole locked as if he did not quite un- 
derstand. “The murderers?” he asked. 
“Then you have seen them:” 

“No, I haven't seen them,” replied 
Madran. “Anyhow, I didn’t see enough 
of ’em to do me any good if I should 
ever run into ‘em again. All I saw of 
one of them was the top and back of 
his head. That’s the one that reeled off 
the spiel about the Mediterranean. The 
other, the one that handed me the rap 
on the bean, was a small fellow. Could 
have broken him in two with my bare 
hands. Didn’t get a look at him either.” 
Madran swore under his breath. 

“Sit down,” said Cole. “Suppose you 
begin in the beginning.” 

“Don’t want to sit down,” replied the 
captain, looking glumly about the room. 
“T’ll get those two birds yet. I'll put 


‘em in a place that for rest and quiet 
has the Mediterranean skinned a thou- 


sand miles. They made a fool of me 
to-night, vou can be sure. they won’t do 
it again. [’ll——” 

He moved toward the telephone in a 
corner of the room, but checked himself 
after a few steps. “They've got fifteen 
minutes’ headway,” he muttered. “Any- 
how, I can’t start a general alarm for 
‘em without a description. But I'll get 
"em, Cole! I'll get ’em if it takes the 
rest of my life. Just watch my smoke.” 

“T know you will get them, Madran,” 
said Cole consolingly. “It’s only a ques- 
tion of time. We all get a bump occa- 
sionally, and it’s good for us in the long 
run. \Von't you tell me all about it?” 

“All right, I will.’ Madran looked 
as if he was about to swallow a very 
bitter draft and was trying to do it 
gamely. “After the murder on the roof 
of the Everleigh Building is 

“Murder?” asked Cole 
ment. “Another murder?” 
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“Why, yes; that artist But I’m> 
forgetting that you don’t know anything 
about it. An artist, named Clinton Cai- 
verley, had a studio on the roof of the 
Everleigh Building. Crazy place to have 
a studio, to my way of thinking. Well, 
some time between nine and ten this 
evening, somebody shot him through the 
head. Just on a hunch I looked him up 
in one of the reference books before I 
went to work on the case. He was born 
on the sixteenth of November.” 

Cole gave a start. ‘“‘That’s the fifth!” 
he said. 

The captain nodded _ sardonically. 
Then he described the scene in Calver- 
ley’s studio, his pursuit: of the mur- 
derer, the conversation between the two 
men, and the inglorious finish of his 
own part in the episode. Madran looked 
as if the humiliating recital cost him a 
great effort, but he did not spare him- 
self in the least. 

“They must have heard me behind the 
curtains,” he concluded with a wry face. 
“T guess they rustled a bit when I tried 
to look between them. Well, the two 
birds didn’t let on anything, but one of 
’em just went on talking, while the other 
sneaked out the other door, stole up be- 
hind me, and knocked me out. It was 
a neat little trick, Cole, and I fell for it 
like a first-class boob.” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” said Cole 
soothingly. “The same thing might 
have happened to me. I suppose the 
blow rendered you unconscious?” 

“Only for a few minutes. When I 
came to I was bundled up like a Christ- 
mas padkage. There wasn’t a sound in 
the room, and I guessed the two birds 
had flown. They must have made a 
quick get-away. I suppose they figured 
the place wasn’t safe for ’em any longer, 
and so they vamosed. Just before you 
came somebody opened the door, but 
went right out again.” 

“That was Dillinghast,” explaified 
Cole, a wondering gleam in his- eye. 
“Maybe you have heard of him.” 
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“Know him,” said Madran disgust- 
edly. “He’s just plain nut. What do 
you suppose he was doing here?” 

“That’s one of several things I wouid 
like to know. And I’m not so sute, 
captain, that ‘plain nut’ describes him 
accurately. However, we have other 
things to think about just now. You 
have no doubt that the man you fol- 
lowed to this house was the murderer 
of Clinton Calverley ?” 

“Why should I have? He talked 
about it as coolly as if he had only 
swatted a fly. And that wasn’t all. 
What I overheard of the conversation 
showed plainly that the two birds had a 
hand in all the five murders. What’s 
more, they’re planning to pull off one 
more. That’ll make six in all.” 

“Six,” repeated Cole thoughtfully. 
“We must stop them, Madran.” 

“We'll do it, too, but just now T 
haven’t the faintest idea of how to go 
about it.” 

“They didn’t happen to call each other 
by name while you were listening to 
their conversation ?” 

“No, and that was a funny thing, 
Cole. I had a feeling all the time that 
they had agreed between them that it 
would be safest not to mention names. 
They thought there was just a chance 
somebody might be listening. Anyhow, 
I suspect names don’t mean a whole lot 
in this case.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right. It might be 
a good idea to search the house. The 
two rascals have flown, of course, but 
we might pick up a clew to their iden- 
tity.” 

Madran assented, though without 
much enthusiasm, and they went from 
room to room. The furniture was of 
the solid, old-fashioned kind and looked 
as if it had been in the house a long 
time. In two of the rooms empty bureau 
drawers were scattered over the floor, 
hinting that their contents had been has- 
tily crammed into bags and suit cases, 
but the searchers found nothing that 
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shed the faintest light on the late oc- 
cupants of the house. 

“Not so much as a laundry mark,” 
said Madran disgustedly. 

“Or a scrap of writing,” supple- 
mented. Cole, who had just been exam- 
ining a writing desk. “I gather the two 
rascals hadn’t been here long. Probably 
they rented the house for temporary oc- 
cupancy and moved only a few of their 
personal effects here, just enough to 
supply their actual needs. That’s why 
they were able to make such a quick 
exit. In the morning we will look up 
the owner or agent and make inquiries. 
Probably they had a woman come here 
to cook and clean, and we will try to 
find her. Now I suppose you want to 
return to the Everleigh Building?” 

“Why, yes,” said “Madran. Cole’s sug- 
gestions always sounded as if he had 
merely taken the thought out of the 
other man’s mind. “That’s where the 
trail is the freshest. I didn’t have time 
to look around much. The roof of the 
Everleigh Building is the place where 
we’re most likely to find a trail, if there 
is one.” 

“Excellent idea, Madran,” murmured 
Cole, as they walked out of the house, 
the captain making sure that the spring 
lock on the outer door snapped shut be- 
hind them. “By the way, maybe I did 
Dillinghast an injustice. Accused him 
of breaking into the house. It’s more 
likely, as I realized afterward, that he 
found the door open. The two rascals 
probably got out in such a hurry that 
they neglected to close it.” 

Madran did not reply to this except 
with a shrug. Evidently he did not 
think it worth while to waste gray mat- 
ter on simpletons like Dillinghast. They 
found a taxicab a few blocks from the 
park, and in a short while the night cle- 
vator was wafting them to the roof of 
the Everleigh Building. Crabtree, still 
on duty in the studio, gave his superior 
a questioning glance as they entered. 
Timkins, shivering a little, was sitting 
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in a chair at one side of the room. The 
scene was.much the same as before, ex- 
cept that a number of candles had been 
lighted in the living room to take the 
place of the electric fixture that had 
been shattered by the bullet from the 
fugitive’s pistol. 

“He got away,” was all Madran 
would say in regard to his adventure. 
“Any developments, Crabtree ?” 

“The medical examiner has just left, 
sir. He gave orders for the removal of 
the body.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Just after you left I found this on 
the floor of the living room.” Crabtree 
exhibited a small ornament. “It was ly- 
ing on the rug, about two feet from the 
body.” 

Madran and Cole stepped forward 
and examined the ornament. It, was a 
bar pin, consisting of a row of violets of 
some hard material, set in a narrow 
strip of platinum. 


“Clasp broken,” said Madran. “You 


say you found it near the body, Crab- 
tree?” 
“Only two feet from the chair, sir.” 


’ 


“Not necessarily of significance,” ob- 
served Cole, taking the bar pin from 
the captain’s hand. “Since the clasp is 
broken, it was bound to drop some- 
where, and the fact that it fell near the 
body may be only a coincidence.” 

“Timkins,” said Madran sharply, and 
the servant jerked up his head and 
turned his twitching face to the group, 
“ever see this bar pin before? I want 
the truth.” 

Timkins gulped and hesitated, but 
evidently he saw that the time for eva- 
sions was past. “Yes, sir,” he said in a 
thin voice. ‘It belongs to Miss Marsh.” 

Madran said nothing for a few mo- 
ments. The reappearance of Miss 
Marsh’s name in the case seemed to af- 
fect him strangely after the develop- 
ments of the past two hours. “When 
was the apartment swept last?” he 
finally inquired. 
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“It is always swept in the morning, 
sir. A woman comes here about ten. 
Mr. Calverley always used to go for a 
walk at that time.” 

Madran nodded. “Now, Timkins, the 
last time I questioned you, you told me 
you hadn’t seen Miss Marsh since Mon- 
day or Tuesday. Was that true?” 

“Absolutely, sir.” 

“You also told me this was your eve- 
ning out. What time did you leave?” 

“About six -o’clock, sw. It might 
have been five-forty-five or six-fifteen. 
I can never be sure about the time, sir.” 

“That’s close enough, Timkins. 
Since the apartment was swept this 
morning, and since you did not leave till 
about six o'clock, it appears that Miss 
Marsh must have lost her pin some time 
between six o'clock and your return. I 
think you told me that you returned 
about ten.” 

“About that time, sir,” said Timkins 
guardedly. “It might have been a few 
minutes a 

“That will do, Timkins.” The cap- 
tain turned to Cole, who had been ad- 
miring one of the pictures on the wall. 
“Julia Marsh was Calverley’s fiancée,” 
he explained. “The engagement was 
broken after a quarrel.” 

“Too bad,” murmured Cole indiffer- 
ently. “I always hate to see lovers quar- 
reling. Most the time the matter in 
dispute doesn’t amount to a row of pins. 
I suppose she was late for an appoint- 
ment, and he upbraided her for it. 
That’s what usually happens.” 

“The bar pin proves that Miss Marsh 
was here this evening,” Madran pointed 
out. 

“Let’s hope they patched up the quar- 
rel. It would be too bad if Calverley 
should have died while still at odds with 
the young lady.” 

Madran stared at him, as if unable 
to comprehend his lack of interest. 
“The elevator man is sure he did not 
take Miss Marsh up,” he declared. 
“That means she must have walked up 
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twenty flights of stairs. 
suggest anything to you?” 

“Why, no, nothing in _ particular. 
Miss Marsh may be one of the hundreds 
of women who walk, whenever they 
have a chance, in order to preserve their 
figure.” 

Madran gave an impatient grunt. 
“Look here, Cole, don’t you realize that 
all this means that Miss Marsh paid 
Calverley a mysterious visit, either 
shortly before he was shot or shortly 
afterward?” 

“Nothing very mysterious in that.” 
Cole, twiddling his thumbs behind his 
back, was still looking at the picture. 
“As far as it goes it is presumptive 
proof that Miss Marsh had nothing to 
do with the murder. If she had been 
guilty, you may be sure that she would 
have timed her visit more carefully. Be- 
sides, | was under the impression that 
you had another person under sus- 
picion.”’ 

“Of course I have, but doesn’t it look 
as if Miss Marsh knew something about 
the murder?” 

“Well, you might ask her.” Cole 
rocked leisurely on his heels. Another 
picture on the wall had caught his eye. 
“This Calverley must have been an in- 
teresting chap. Just the faintest trace 
of the modern Spanish school in his 
paintings. I wonder what type of girl 
an artist of that kind would choose for 
his wife.” 

“T can show you her picture,” said 
Madran, stepping into the living room 
and taking Miss Marsh’s photograph 
from the mantel. ‘Now tell me if she 
looks like the kind of girl that has to 
walk up twenty flights of stairs to pre- 
serve her figure.” 

Cole studied the picture, but seemed 
only mildly interested. He showed no 
sign that the beauty of the face made 
more than a passing appeal to him. He 
was about to return it to Madran when 
of a sudden his eyes narrowed. He gave 
a little start, then held the picture to the 
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light. Now he was studying the fea- 
tures with great intentness, particularly 
the large, luminous eyes and the expres- 
sion about the mouth. For a long time 
he seemed intensely absorbed in his con- 
templation of the face. When he 
looked up there was a queer light in his 
eyes. 

“Well?” asked Madran, 
watched him perplexedly. 

Cole’s face had already resumed its 
usual expression. “Rather interesting 
girl, I should say. Madran, do you mind 
if I borrow that bar pin? Thanks, old 
man. You will hear from me soon.” 

He walked out briskly, followed by 
Madran’s bewildered glance. 

“Just like him!” the captain told his 
assistant. “He thanked me for letting 
him take the pin before I had told him 
he could have it. What do you suppose 
he saw in Miss Marsh’s photograph, 
anyhow?” 


who had 


CHAPTER IX. 
JULIA MARSH. 


M55 JULIA MARSH resided on 

the top floor of a rather shabby 
apartment building in Waverly Place. 
Kingdon Cole, as he pushed the button 
over her mail box, a little after ten the 
following morning, felt that he was bent 
on a somewhat foolish enterprise. Miss 
Marsh would, of course, deny that she 
had visited Clinton Calverley in his 
rooms the previous evening. It had been 
Cole’s experience that people involved 
in murder cases, whether innocent or 
guilty, always aggravated matters by 
making foolish denials. No doubt Miss 
Marsh would prove no exception to the 
rule. And Cole would do the usual 
thing in such situations and abruptly 
flash the bar pin before her eyes, thus 
heaping confusion upon her and draw- 
ing damaging admissions from her. It 
was both effective and dramatic, but it 
had been done so many times, and it 
seemed such a cheap trick that Cole felt 
rather sheepish about it. Nevertheless 
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in this particular instance the hackneyed 
method of approach seemed best. 

The door clicked an invitation to en- 
ter, and Cole walked up four flights. 
With each step his aversion to the pro- 
cedure he had decided on grew stronger. 
lhe artist’s death must have been a se- 
vere shock to Miss Marsh, despite the 
fact that the engagement had been bro- 
ken, and Cole felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, his course of action was 
little short of brutal. He was wavering 
when he reached the top floor landing. 
Perhaps a less harsh mode of attack 
would serve his purpose just as well. 
His colleagues sometimes looked upon 
Cole as “soft,” because his nature 
shrank from the established tactics of 
the profession. 

The door of the rear apartment stood 
open, and just inside the little hall stood 
a girl whom he instantly recognized from 
the photograph he had seen the night 
before. The likeness was so pronounced 
that the young woman before him 


seemed a breathing, quivering replica of 


the portrait. She looked twenty-four 
or five, and Cole thought there was 
something regal about the way she held 
her slim, straight figure. Though her 
face was a little pale, she stirred him 
with a deep sense of a bright-colored 
personality. The eyes, set rather far 
apart, were large and uncommonly lus- 
trous. Just the kind of eyes, was his 
mental observation, that in the past had 
shaken thrones and rocked empires. 

“T am Kingdon Cole,” he announced. 

She raised her brows a trifle. “I’ve 
heard of you, of course,” she mur- 
mured. “Please step in.” 

The little sitting room into which she 
ushered him was simply furnished, but 
each colorful detail seemed to reflect a 
personality of deep and widely varying 
moods. On the table lay a morning 
newspaper with the first page turned 
up. The murder of Clinton Calverley 
had been deemed sensational enough to 
warrant headlines in large type. 
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They sat facing each other across the 
room. Cole’s diffidence grew upon him. 
His eyes were fixed on a point a few 
inches above her head, and he seemed 
to be comparing her face with a picture 
in his mind. 

“Your visit doesn’t surprise me at all, 
Mr. Cole,” she frankly told him. “I 
rather expected that you or some other 
detective would call here this morning.” 

Cole was trying to frame an opening 
sentence, but her next remark sent his 
thoughts whirling. 

“You have come to return my bar 
pin, of course?” 

Cole’s eyes opened wide. While he 
had been considering how to open the 
subject tactfully and yet effectively, 
Miss Marsh herself had broached it in 
the most casual manner. Whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise, she disarmed 
him at the start. 

“Then you knew where you had lost 
it?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I could guess. One always 
seems to drop such things where they 
do the most harm.” 

“You admit that you visited Mr. Cal- 
verley’s apartment last night?” 

“Admit?” She pronounced the word 
with an odd emphasis. Her lips curled 
a little. “That word implies guilt, 
doesn’t it? I see no reason why I 
should deny that I called on Clin—Mr. 
Calverley last night.” 

“You walked up instead of taking the 
elevator?” 

“Yes.” The little word was spoken 
with a naivete which seemed to convey 
the idea that walking up twenty flights 
of stairs was the most natural thing in 
the world. 

Cole shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair. Miss Marsh’s directness and 
candor were far more difficult than sub- 
tle evasions would have been. 

“Will you tell me why you did not use 
the elevator, Miss Marsh?” 

“No,” was the instant reply. “That’s 
a question I will not answer, Mr. Cole.” 
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There was an admiring twinkle in 
Cole’s eye. A less skillful fencer than 
Miss Marsh would have fabricated an 
ingenious explanation and been caught 
in a mass of contradictions. ‘What 
time were you there?” was his next 
question. 

She thought for a moment. “I must 
have arrived about half past eight. I 
remained only a few moments. Let me 
anticipate your next question, Mr. Cole, 
and inform you that I left Mr. Calver- 
ley in excellent health. I knew nothing 
about his death until I saw the headlines 
this morning.” 

“IT believe you 
simply. 

With a scarcely perceptible movement 
of the head Miss Marsh indicated that 
his belief or disbelief was a matter of 
no importance to her. 

“Will you tell me the object of your 
visit?” Cole inquired. 

Again her answer was quick and di- 
rect. “No. It was a matter that con- 
cerned no one but Mr. Calverley and 
myself.” 

For a moment Cole studied her in- 
tently. He passed a hand across his 
mouth to conceal the slight twitching of 
his lips. “It’s too bad that Mr. Cal- 
verley wouldn’t listen to you,” he said 
casually. “He might have been alive 
to-day if he had.” 

Very slowly she leaned away from 
the chair, her large, dark eyes fixing him 
with a look of wonder. When she spoke 
her voice was tense and low. “You 
mean that you know why I called on 
Mr. Claverley last night? But, no, that’s 
impossible! How could you?” 

A whimsical light appeared in Cole’s 
eyes. “Some of my friends tell me I 
am a mind reader, Miss Marsh. Others, 
who don’t exalt me quite so much, are 
of the opinion that I’m merely a good 
guesser. They also are wrong. It is 
merely a matter of thought transference. 
I don’t understand it any more than the 
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wireless operator understands the mys- 
terious sparks that fly through the air 
and group themselves in the dots and 
dashes of the Morse alphabet. I know, 
without being able to explain how, why 
you called on Mr. Calverley last night.” 

“Then do tell! You are delightfully 
mysterious, Mr. Cole.” 

“You called to warn Mr. Calverley 
that his life was in danger.” 

“Oh!” A slight shiver ran through 
her, but an instant later Cole found him- 
self marveling at her superb self-con- 
trol. “I fear you would not be a suc- 
cess as a wireless operator, Mr. Cole.” 

Cole regarded her complacently. Just 
for an instant he had seen an intensified 
pallor rush across her face, and it had 
been enough. 

“How was I to know that Mr. Cal- 
verley’s life was in danger?” she de- 
manded. 

He shook his head slowly. “The tele- 
pathic sparks fail me there. I don’t 
know how you knew, Miss Marsh, but 
I am confident that you did.” He rose, 
advanced to where she sat, and took the 
little bar pin from his pocket. With a 
slight bow he handed it to her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cole,” she mur- 
mured. “It was so good of you to go 
out of your way to return it to me. I 
must have that clasp fixed without delay. 
Must you go?” 

“Yes, Miss Marsh.” 

“Then let me thank you again.” She 
rose and gave him her hand. Save for 
the vividly flaming eyes she seemed 
quite tranquil again. Cole looked deep 
into them, trying to fathom the elusive 
something he saw in their depths. 

“I did not come here primarily for 
the purpose of returning the bar pin,” 
he told her. ‘That was only incidental.” 

“Oh, of course.” Her lips parted in 
a flashing smile. “You were curious to 
see whether I would deny or admit that 
I visited Mr. Calverley’s apartment last 
night.” 
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“True,” said Cole, “but even that was 
not my main object.” 

“No?” she asked thoughtfully. “Then 
what could it have been?” 

“TI wished to verify a suspicion.” 

“A suspicion ?” 

“Weil, an impression—rather, one 
that came to me last night while I was 
looking at your photograph in Mr. Cal- 
verley's apartment. It came to me all 
of a sudden that I had seen you before.” 

“Quite possible, Mr. Cole. It’s a small 
world, if you will pardon the platitude.” 

Cole’s eyes narrowed reflectively. He 
looked as if he were calling up a mem- 
ory from his mind. “There was some- 
thing*about the eyes and the lips that 
looked familiar,” he said musingly. “TI 
had a strong impression, as I stood there 
looking at your photograph, that I had 
seen you only a short time before. Now 
I know I was right.” His lips twitched 
a little at the corners. “How much did 
Dillinghast give you last night, Miss 
Marsh?” 

Her eyes opened wide in dismay, and 
she shrank away from him, with«a faint 
gasp. 

“He dropped some change into your 
tin cup, didn’t he?” pursued Cole re- 
morselessly. 

She trembled, and her fingers clenched 
and unclenched convulsively. Cole, not- 
ing the quick dilation of her nostrils, the 
gleam of terror lurking in her eyes, the 
sudden whitening of her cheeks, felt 
rather beastly about what he had done. 
His mind fumbled for a_ soothing 
phrase, but in an instant the girl had 
her emotions in Jeash once more. 

“What an absurd mistake!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T don’t think I was mistaken,” said 
Cole quietly. “After you left Dilling- 
hast on the corner of the park, you 
passed so close to me that I could have 
reached out a hand and touched you. 
You did not happen to glance into the 
doorway where I stood. You acted the 
part of an old beggar woman to perfec- 
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tion, but the eyes betrayed you. They 
were too young to match the wrinkled 
old face.” 

“How ridiculous!” She was quite 
herself again. She looked at him 
as if pitying him for laboring under 
such a preposterous delusion. “I mist 
say you have a very vivid imagination, 
Mr. Cole.” 

He regarded her steadily. “Why not 
drop pretense and be frank with me? 
You’re in trouble, and it is possible I 
can help you. Won't you let me?” 

She stiffened, and then she glanced 
through the open door into the hall, 
where his hat and stick lay. It was a 
rather pointed hint, but Cole’s thoughts 
were elsewhere. Apropos of nothing in 
particular, he recalled ‘the scene in the 
storeroom of Callahan’s Hotel. Dil- 
linghast was standing there, his mind 
plunged deep in thought, while his 
knuckles were drumming on the metal 
plating of a trunk. Those firm little 
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raps, divided into a series of four, 


sounding with a sinister significance de- 
spite their apparent aimlessness, came 
back to Cole now as he stood facing 
Miss Marsh. His face, whimsically in- 
tent, looked as if the mysterious little 
sparks to which he had alluded were 
again at work. 

“Good morning, 
Marsh coldly. 

But Cole refused to accept the dis- 
missal. For a moment not a sound was 
heard in the room. Then Cole reached 
behind him to the table. [our meas- 
ured taps sounded distinctly, and then 
four more. Then came a moment of 
breathless silence, sharply punctuated by 
a scream. 

The cry, shrill and trembling with 
terror, brought a curious impression to 
Cole’s senses. He gazed narrowly at the 
girl, noting the hysterical throb of the 
curve under her throat. Had he been 
mistaken, or had there been two 
screams, uttered in such perfect unison 
that they sounded as one? 


Mr. Cole,” said Miss 
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His glance left Miss Marsh’s white demanded Cole quietly but firmly, point- 
face and became fixed on a door in the’ ing to the door. 
rear. He was almost sure now; there “No one! Oh, please 
had been-two screams, and one of them He gently disengaged his arm and 
had come from the other side of the placed a hand on the knob. A sound 
door. With a sidelong glance at the that was like a stifled moan came from 
girl, he stepped briskly across the the girl’s lips, but Cole scarcely heard it. 
door. “T intend to help you out of this mess, 

“Don’t!” she cried, rushing forward whether you wish me to or not,” he 
and clutching his sleeve. “You— declared. “But I can’t help you unless 
mustn’t——”’ I know a few things. Now!” 

“Who is in that room, Miss Marsh?” He jerked the door open. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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THIEF DONS LETTER CARRIER’S UNIFORM 


EARING the uniform of the Canadian postal service, a clever thief obtained 
a package of money containing three thousand ninety dollars from a letter 
carrier in Toronto recently and escaped. 

The man, bearing what was thought to be proper credentials, approached 
the letter carrier near a postal terminal station, presented an order supposed to 
have been signed by the chief of the letter carriers, and directed the postman to 
hand over the parcel. He told the carrier that the chief thought it best to make 
special delivery of the package. It was handed over without question. 


PIMOS 


WATCHMAN KILLS ROBBER 


WHIL _E attempting to rob the post office at Montpelier, Indiana, one recent 

night, a bandit was shot and killed by Jerry Engle, a night watchman, 
whom the robber had wounded. 

Engle was attracted to the post office by an explosion. As he approached 

the building a man on the outside began firing. The bandit’s first bullet struck 

Engle in the abdomen. As he fell he fired several times, killing the robber 


instantly. 
SEALY ISQY DDL? 
BLIND STOLE FROM BLIND 


BLIND man was recently found guilty in Brooklyn, New York, of the theft 

of a watch with raised figures belonging to another blind man. 

Peter Fesselmeyer and other blind men, it was testified, slept in Christian 
Schneider’s room on the night of November 2nd. Fesselmeyer said he could not 
find his watch the next morning, but eventually discovered that it had been sold 
to a bartender for eighteen dollars. Schneider said Fesselmeyer gave him per- 
mission to pawn the watch to get money for Schneider’s room rent. This Fessel- 
meyer denied. Sentence was suspended. 
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FAT brown hen, cackling vo- 
ciferously, scratched in a pile 
of dead autumn leaves heaped 
in the gutter. 

Wearily, but patiently, Shorm 
dragged himself down the main street 
of the village. As he approached the 
hardware store a spotted, scrubby dog 
ran out from under the porch and 
barked viciously, snapping and snarling 
at Shorm’s deformed and limply hang- 
ing leg. With a calmness which char- 
acterized the man, Shorm waited a mo- 
ment, then, with a sudden, deft move- 
ment, he leaned his weight on one of 
his crutches, while with the other he 
dealt the cur a heavy blow across the 
head. With a wild yelp of pain it ran 
back to safety under the porch. 

A little farther up the street the crip- 
ple stopped before a well-built, square- 
jawed man who sat on a box before the 
grocery store, idly swinging his feet. 

“?Mornin’, constable,” said Shorm. 

“*Mornin’, Fred,” replied the big 
man. 

Halting, Shorm leaned forward cn 
his crutches and stared reéflectively at 
the ground. Then a deep sigh escaped 
his lips. 

“Want to sit down?” Constable Tom 
Garrison edged over to the end of the 
box. 

Shorm shook his head. “No.” 
Heavy lines indicative of long suffering 
formed about his lips. “I got to go to 
my room and pack my things. I’m leav- 
ing on the two o’clock train. It’s only 
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eight-thirty now, but it'll take me till 
“T don’t get 


then.” He smiled wanly. 
around very fast, Tom.” 

The constable’s gaze was sympathetic. 
“Where you goin’?” he asked. 

“Up State to Mercy Hospital. I’ve 
heard that they’ve cured cases like mine 
up there. I ain’t gettin’ any better stay- 
in’ here. It’s quiet and peaceful here, 
but—well, I’m gettin’ worse. I can feel 
it.” 

“Looks to me like you ain’t improvin’ 
none. You-——” 

“T been here nearly two months now 
at the doctor’s orders, and I ain’t im- 
proved a bit. I got all the money I 
need. I might just as well spend some 
of it and go some place and try to get 
well again.” 

Slowly, painfully, Shorm made his 
way down the street. The morning sun- 
shine played about him as he dragged 
himself along on his heavy crutches. 
Now and then he stopped wearily and 
leaned forward on them as though to 
rest himself, only to start off again, 
every step apparent torture. 

He stopped for a moment as he came 
to the bank, the only one in the village, 
conducted along old-fashioned business 
lines by a native son, Jabez Preston. 
The heavy door was-closed, for it was 
not yet nine o'clock, the opening time 
for the bank, but through the heavily 
barred window Shorm saw Jabez Pres- 
ton ensconced behind the teller’s win- 
dow. 

The crippled man leaned against the 
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wall of the bank for several minutes. A 
glance at the clock just inside the bank 
window told him that it was within ten 
minutes of the hour of nine. As he 
stood there resting himself, Oscar Cur- 
ley, who conducted a real-estate busi- 
ness on the main street, happened along. 
Shorm explained to him also that he 
was leaving on the two o’clock train. 
Curley helped him to his door, wished 
him luck, then took his departure. 

Up over a drug store next door to 
the bank, Shorm had rented a furnished 
room. A private entrance about fifteen 
feet away from the bank door led up a 
short flight of steps to this room. 
Shorm had chosen this place to live 
above all others because, as he had ex- 
plained it fully to the inhabitants of the 
village with whom he had quickly made 
friends after his arrival, the drug store 
was right below him, and if anything 
happened to him he could get medicine 
without any trouble. 

For a moment Shorm stood in the 
doorway and looked up and down the 
street. Then he slowly and laboriously 
climbed the stairs and entered his room. 

Once there he threw his crutches un- 
der the bed and lighted a cigarette. 
Seated on a creaking chair he rolled his 
right, baggy trousers leg up as far as it 
would go. Then he removed a soft- 
leather shoe. The real reason for the 
deformed appearance of his leg was 
thereby revealed. About the ankle were 
wrapped tightly several leather straps. 
These grasped the front portion of his 
foot so tightly that it was bent backward 
and sidewise. Another strap, extending 
from the knee and securely buckled 
the ankle, bent the leg at the knee in 
such manner that it had the appearance 
of being permanently stiff, while, in 
reality, it was hanging limply, if not to 
a degree comfortably, in the strap. 

Whistling softly to himself Shorm re- 
moved the straps, then rubbed foot 
strenuously with his hands until the 
numbness left it. Standing up, he 


walked rapidly about the room several 
times. 

As he finished his cigarette he medi- 
tated. & was a good, clever trick. Al- 
ready he had made > himself a tidy 
by it. A dozen times now he had 
ceeded with it in different 
the country, and not once had he failed. 
On each occasion he had yon jh 
less than a thousand dollars. 
was he even suspected. He fer ik 
his time, had planned well, and aol 
faithfully put his plans into execution. 
The results had more than pleased him. 
With good luck he would soon quit the 
game and become a “fence,” or, maybe, 
with an extraordinary streak of good 
fortune, he would soon have enough 
saved up to open a pretentious gam- 
bling establishment. The idea pleased 
him; he played with it several minutes 
before turning his thoughts to other 
channels. 

Fred Shorm had heard of the pitcher 
that was taken to the well once too often 
and was broken. Somewhere in his 
more or less colorful youth some one 
had explained the moral taught. Now, 
as he sat dreamily regarding the straps 
he had taken from his leg, he wondered 
why, after the years between, the story 
had recurred to his mind. It made him 
a trifle uneasy. He was sure that hi 
scheme was air-tight and produced re- 
sults just as long as he kept his nerve. 
Of course, there was an element 0! 
grave danger in his operations, but that 
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was to be expected in his business. 
far as it was possible to make them, hi 
methods wére safe. He 
not to do things in a businesslike way. 
A disconcerting thought came to him. 
This would be the thirteenth 
had tried his scheme! The number thir 
teen was unlucky! 
Ifred Shorm rubbed 
tively and lighted another cigarette. It 
was funny he hadn’t thougi of that be- 
fore. Was it possible about 


to carry his pitcher to the well once too 


was too clever 
time he 
re 


his chin refle« 


that 1e@ was 
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often? Still, he had engaged in other 
kinds of crooked business. Once he 
had been a first-class burglar. After 
that he had enjoyed success as a 
“stick-up” man. His operations had 
covered all the years since he was a boy 
and was released from a reformatory. 
That lesson in the reformatory had been 
enough. They had never caught him 
again, nor had they ever come near 
catching him. Surely, at some time in 
his life, he reasoned, he had held up a 
man at the point of a gun for the thir- 
teenth time, or had broken into a house 
for the thirteenth time. He hadn’t been 
caught either time, so how in the world 
could it be an unlucky number for him? 
And as for the story of the pitcher— 
well, no doubt that was a story intended 
for children. 

Donning a dark-brown suit which he 
took from a small trunk in a corner of 
the room, Shorm stood before the 
cracked mirror in the bureau. A small 
piece of absorbent cotton placed inside 
his mouth between his teeth and cheeks 
made his face look full. Two more nar- 
row strips of it placed as far down be- 
tween his teeth and lips as they would 
go changed the whole expression of his 
face. To be sure, he could have merely 
wrapped a handkerchief around the 
lower portion of his face instead of us- 
ing a small, black half. mask, but this 
simple operation, to Shorm’s mind, was 
a very important bit of his scheme. Sev- 
eral times before, after the robbery, 
Shorm had heard an eyewitness assert 
that the thief was a man with fat cheeks 
and bulging lips. And of course, after 
the absorbent cotton had been removed 
from his mouth, Shorm’s cheeks were 
not fat, nor were his lips bulging. A 
small item, perhaps, but it had helped 
him before under similar circumstances. 

He buttoned his coat collar up about 
his neck, then reached into the bureau 
drawer and took out a large automatic 
which he placed in his coat pocket. A 
large, black cap which served to conceal 


the color of his hair was pulled down 
on his head and a small, black half mask 
was lodged securely under the peak of 
it so that it could be pulled down over 
his eyes at a moment’s notice. 

Stealthily he crept down the stairs to 
the door leading into the street after 
locking his room door securely. For a 
moment he stood there with the door 
half shut. He looked at his watch. It 
was just fifteen minutes past nine. He 
knew that at about this time there would 
be no one in the bank but Jabez Preston 
and a young man named Forrest who 
was his only assistant. It was seldom 
that any one entered the bank between 
the hours of nine and ten a.m. There- 
fore, of all advantageous times to hold 
that particular bank up, between those 
hours was the best. At about nine-tif- 
teen most of the townspeople had re- 
paired to their work and were busily 
occupied. Shorm had observed that 
along with other things during the two 
months he had been hobbling about the 
village on crutches. He had been re- 
garded as a cripple, and no one ques- 
tioned his action of sitting on the bank 
steps and looking carelessly in the win 
dow. 

lar down the street he saw Tom Gar- 
rison still sitting on the box before the 
grocery store. Vaguely Shorm = won- 
dered what Garrison would do when he 
heard the news. Then he grinned to 
himself. 

A. sleepy-looking horse hitched to a 
dilapidated buckboard stood before the 
bank. Shorm waited patiently but 
alertly until a farmer came out of the 
bank, crawled into the squeaky vehicle 
and drove away. Shorm looked up the 
stairs toward the door of his room once 
more. He was glad, he had agreed to 
attend to the cleaning of that room him 
self. It eliminated the danger of a maid 
coming in and discovering his crutches 
He felt of the revolver 
in his pocket. Iéverything was set. He 
slid easily out from behind the door, 


under the bed. 
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after assuring himself that the street 
was deserted, and peered through the 
window of the bank. Old Jabez Pres- 
ton was busily occupied behind the 
teller’s window. The young man, For- 
rest, stood beside him. Everything was 
just as it should be. A stack of bank 
notes standing at Jabez’ elbow caused 
Shorm’s eyes to narrow avidly. 

One more glance up and down the 
street from the shelter of the doorway 
and Shorm walked quickly to the bank 
steps. As he ascended them he pulled 
the mask down over his eyes. Entering 
the door he took his revolver from his 
pocket. Straight up to the wire window 
he walked and calmly thrust the muzzle 
of his gun through the grating. 

“Put ’em up!” he commanded 
sharply. 

For a moment there was consterna- 
tion written on the faces of the two men 
behind the grating. Then they slowly 
raised their hands above their heads. 

“Now open this grating,” commanded 
Shorm, speaking in a low, guttural 
voice. 

Forrest reached over cautiously and 
turned the key in the lock that held the 
grating to the frame. It swung open. 
Still keeping them covered Shorm coolly 
reached inside, took three of the bundles 
of bank notes from the counter and 
thrust them into the left pocket of his 
coat. Then he changed his automatic 
from his right hand to-his left in order 
to put some of the bills into his right- 
hand pocket. 

As he did so Jabez Preston uttered a 
terrified scream. DLefore Shorm could 
realize what had happened something 
shot past his head. He had been inter- 
ested in the bank notes and had taken 
his eyes from his prisoners for but a 
moment. Quickly he turned, just in 
time to dodge a heavy paper weight 
thrown by Jabez Preston. 

Shorm lost his head for the moment. 
Suddenly his automatic spit fire. Old 
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man Preston fell to the floor in a crum- 
pled heap, a bullet in his head. 

Quickly Shorm recovered himself. 
Without wasting a second, for he knew 
that the report of his gun would prob- 
ably attract attention, he reached inside 
the grating once more, grabbed as many 
bundles of the bank notes as he could 
hold in one hand, then backed to the 
door, still keeping Forrest covered. 
With his nerves well in hand now he 
lifted his mask under the peak of his 
cap as he turned to run down the steps. 
Keeping close to the wall so that For- 
rest could not see him through the win- 
dow as he ran along without his mask, 
he gained the threshold of the door lead- 
ing to his room. As he covered the fif- 
teen feet between the bank door and 
his own he saw that the street was still 
deserted. ° 

Upon gaining his room he quickly 
locked and bolted his door. Hastily he 
removed the brown suit, turned it inside 
out and packed it away in the bottom 
of his trunk. It was but the work of a 
moment to take the cotton from his 
cheeks and buckle the straps to his leg. 
The shirt and tie he had worn that 
morning had been covered by his brown 
coat being buttoned up tightly about his 
neck. Two more minutes and he had 
donned his somber black suit with the 
baggy trousers. The money he had 
taken from the bank he put under the 
brown suit in the trunk. Then he 
dragged his crutches out from beneath 
the bed, placed them under his arms, 
stepped out to the landing above the 
stairs, and securely locked his door. 
Once more the old expression of pain 
and suffering lurked about his mouth as 
he dragged himself down the stairway 
to the street. 

As he hobbled out of the door he met 
the druggist, his landlord. “I—I 
thought I heard a shot,” he said. 

Apparently the druggist was so ex- 
cited that he could not answer intel- 
ligibly. 

















Shorm dragged himself to the door of 
the bank. A small crowd had gathered 
inside. Tom Garrison, big and raw- 
boned, was directing things. Doctor 
Battersby was leaning over Jabez Pres- 
ton who was stretched out on the floor 
before the teller’s window. Young For- 
rest was standing behind the counter, 
his face blanched. Shorm started to 
climb the steps just as Tom Garrison 
came out, 

“You better not come in here,” ad- 
vised the constable, not unkindly. 
“Somebody’s killed Preston and there’s 
a crowd in there and you might get 
hurt.” Then Garrison hurried into the 
drug store. 

Shorm seated himself painfully on 
the bank steps and placed his crutches 
against the wall. The crowd inside were 
talking excitedly. Out at the curb the 
druggist and the hardware dealer were 
discussing the case in loud voices while 
they gestured violently. 

After a while Tom Garrison came 
back to the bank. “I called up the 
sheriff at Rockville and told him to 
watch the road out of town,” he told 
the druggist. “The train don’t leave till 
two, and the only way that fellow can 
escape in time to save himself is by the 
county highway. I got that attended to, 
anyway.” Suddenly he turned. “Did 
any one see that fellow except Forrest?” 
he asked in a loud voice of some of the 
curious who had emerged from the 
bank. 

“T saw a fellow in a brown suit and 
a black cap running down the street by 
the livery stable right after the shot was 
fired.” Shorm’s voice was clear and 
calm. 

Garrison turned and walked over to 


him. “You did! What did he look 
like?” 

“Just like what I said,” replied 
Shorm. “I was sitting at my window 


resting after I had packed some of my 
things and I heard the shot. 
him 


Then I 


seen run across the street and 
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around the corner there by the bakery 
and then on down past the livery stable. 
I didn’t know what he was doing.” He 
smiled wanly. “I couldn’t have done 
anything if I had wanted to, anyway.” 

A small posse formed quickly and 
started in the direction indicated by 
Shorm. The body of Jabez Preston 
was removed to his home. The bank 
was closed. Tom Garrison and Forrest 
departed for the constable’s office. The 
crowd dispersed. After a while the 
street was again deserted except for 
Shorm seated upon the bank steps and 
the druggist and his clerk standing in 
the doorway of the store discussing the 
matter in low tones. 

In his room, again, Shorm sat by the 
window looking into the street and 
waited impatiently for two o’clock to 
come. His effects had been packed. 
His coat and hat were on the bed ready 
to be donned. He had sent for a man 
to come after his trunk and take it to 
the railroad station. He had counted 
the money he had taken from the bank. 
Almost three thousand dollars! He was 
all set now to walk away like a respected 
citizen, not run away like a hunted crim- 
inal. All he had to do now was to wait 
until he heard the whistle of the train, 
put on his hat and coat, take his small 
hand bag, go to the station, get on the 
train, and disappear. Pretty soft for 
him! 

Altogether he was satisfied with the 
way things had turned out. Of course, 
he regretted that he had found it neces- 
sary to kill Old Preston, but—well, the 
old fool should have known better than 
to start rough stuff. He didn’t like to 
commit murder. Somehow it went 
against his grain. 

The story of the pitcher and the well 
came back to him as he meditated, and 
he laughed aloud. That was the bunk 
pure and simple. Also the number thir- 
teen. More bunk! Old woman’s super- 


stition! This time the number thirteen 
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had been lucky for him. He had made 
three thousand dollars by playing the 
number thirteen. And, furthermore, he 
had carried his pitcher to the well an- 
other time, and he had not broken it. It 
wasn't luck that had pulled him through, 
.of that he was sure. It was nothing 
more or less than cleverness on his part. 
He had a set of iron nerves, and, be- 
sides, he reasoned, he used his head, and 
that was a thing most crooks fell short 
on. They committed some stupid, blun- 
dering crime and then sniveled when a 
detective put his hand on their shoulder 
and kept on sniveling until they either 
were released from prison or the prison 
electrician turned on the current that 
ended their stupid, blundering lives. 
And on that one point Shorm was firm; 
he would never be taken alive. No 
sniveling for him. He played for high 
stakes, and he played his life along with 
his nerve. He either won everything 
or lost everything. 

He placed his strapped leg comfort- 
ably on the edge of the bureau, tilted his 
chair back, and lighted himself another 
cigarette. He looked at his watch. Only 
eleven o'clock. His leg was beginning 
to get painfully numb. 

Finally deciding to take off the straps 
until train time, Shorm finished his 
cigarette, then slowly turned up his 
trousers leg. As he did so he stopped 
suddenly. Tom Garrison came around 
the corner at the bakery, crossed the 
street, and stopped at the curb before 
Shorm’s window. 

For a moment Shorm watched him 
as he stood there, his brows knit, his 
jaw hard. Then the druggist came out 
of the store and joined the constable. 
Shorm could not hear the conversation 
between them. He leaned over the win- 
dow sill and strained his ears. 

“He had a black mask over his eyes,” 
he finally heard Garrison say. “It -was 
a strange little mask like these here 
young folks wear to Halloween parties, 
black silk and rounded at the corners. 
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Forrest says he had right fat cheeks 
and that his mouth bulged out like his 
teeth stuck out in front. Outside of 
that he ain’t got nothin’ to identify him 
with. That mask now, is the only thing 
distinctive about a 

Shorm pulled his head in from the 
window, his numb leg forgotten. What 
had he done with that mask? He sat 
for a moment, pondering. He thought 
he remembered taking it off and laying 
it on the bureau after he had robbed the 
bank. He remembered packing the cap 
and the suit in the trunk, but He 
looked over to the bureau searchingly. 
The top of it was bare. 

Another moment’s pondering and he 
arose to his feet with the aid of his 
crutches. There was only one way to 
satisfy his mind, and that was to look 
for the mask. If he happened to leave 
it in his room when he left, somebody 
would find it, and he would be appre- 
hended before he went very far. Yes, 
he would satisfy himself in regard to 
the mask. He was nervous, anyway. 

Taking his keys from his pocket 
Shorm unlocked his trunk and peered 
within. Slowly, piece by piece, he took 
out his belongings. Inside the black cap 
he found it, the object of his search. He 
looked at it intently ; it was a distinctive- 
looking mask at that. Well, he was 
satisfied. He laughed now at his fears. 
He was glad he was going at two o'clock. 
He wished fervently that there was a 
train sooner. His nerves felt a little 
shaky. Old man Preston 

A loud knock sounded on his door. 
Startled, he rose to his feet, the mask in 
his hand. Hobbling over to the door he 
waited a moment and listened. 

“Who's there?” he finally called. 

A deep stentorian voice made reply. 
“Expressman. I come after your 
trunk.” 

“Just a minute.” 

Ignoring his crutches Shorm started 
across the room toward his trunk. He 
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would pack the mask with the rest of 
his things and then he would be sure. 
He laughed owlishly at the thought that 
the expressman would not know that 
there was three thousand dollars in good 
bank notes in that trunk. Well, they 
were a lot of hicks in this town, any- 
way. They 

His foot caught in the carpet. He 
stumbled. His right leg, being securely 
strapped, offered him no support. With 
the agility of a falling man he grasped 
the first thing within reach as he fell— 
and it happened to be the window sill 
looking out into the street. The hand 
that grasped the window sill was the 
hand that held the mask. It flew out of 
his hand, out of the window, down into 
the street. 

Immediately he realized what had 
happened. A moan of terror escaped 
from his lips. Garrison was standing 
just beneath that window. 

With a slight effort he recovered him- 
self as he lay on the floor for a mo- 
ment. Then he raised himself to the 
height of the sill and looked stealthily 
over it. Both Garrison and the drug- 
gist were looking up at his window. 
Quickly he withdrew his head. 

He still kept his iron nerve. His 
heart beat regularly even though he was 
in a tight place. “He was a born crimi- 
nal and knew the value of keeping his 
head. He had been in tight places be- 
fore. 

A moment later and he again raised 
his eyes to the level of the sill. The 
constable and the druggist were walking 
in the direction of the door leading to 
his room. Garrison’s face was set in a 
determined expression; the druggist 
was apparently following him because 
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he had been commanded by the con- 
stable. ; 

Shorm stumbled across the room to 
the door leading out into the hallway. 
He must be sure before he-—— 

He heard Garrison’s heavy footfalls 
on the steps outside, heard him talking 
excitedly to some one. 

Grinning coolly Shorm reached into 
his pocket and brought out the deadly 
automatic. He examined it intently for 
a moment. His mind was made up as 
to his next action. The jig was up. He 
had carried his pitcher to the well once 
too often, and, like the pitcher in the 
story, he had broken it. Shorm played 
for high stakes and played his life along 
with his nerve. He had always said 
that the police would never take him 
alive. 

A loud rap came on the door. “Got 
that trunk ready yet; demanded the 
stentorian voice. 

“He’s hurt himself sure,” Garrison 
told the druggist as they ran up the 
steps together. “I know it. I been 
expecting it a long time. A man like 
that ought to be in a hospital. Did you 
hear him holler when he fell, Ed?” 

As they reached the landing at the 
top of the steps where they joined the 
expressman who was still waiting for 
the trunk, they heard a shot, and from 
behind the panels of the locked and 
bolted door there came a low, gurgling 
moan. 

A fat brown hen, cackling vocifer- 
ously, scratched in a pile of dead 
autumn leaves heaped in the gutter. As 
she scratched she threw the leaves high 
and scattered them so that they com- 
pletely covered a small, black half mask 
which was lying unnoticed among them. 


. 
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FINED FOR KILLING FOWL 


FOR killing fowl without a permit from the health department, and for main- 
taining a slaughter house in an unsanitary condition the Delancey Street Cor- 
poration of New York was fined five hundred dollars recently. 





EAR EDITOR: Your problem in the November roth issue of DETECTIVE 
D STORY MAGAZINE has given rise to a most interesting discussion this 
time. 

“You have called our attention to the fact that the French jurists hold that 
one charged with a crime must prove his innocence, while, in our country, the 
burden of proof is upon the accuser. 

“It is not desired herein to make an unfavorable comment upon the theory 
of the courts in France, except to say that their point of view, while no doubt 
acceptable to citizens of that country, will never meet with favor in our own 
republic. 

“The legislators in Oklahoma have seen fit to provide that: ‘A defendant 
in a criminal action is presumed to be innocent until the contrary is proved, and 
in case of a reasonable doubt as to whether his guilt is satisfactorily shown, he 
is entitled to be acquitted.’ Why? 

“Our Federal Constitution gives to every defendant a right to an impartial 
trial. Suppose, by way of example, a juror were known to have had a settled 
opinion as to the guilt of the accused before the testimony had been presented. 
Would you say, in such a case, that this juror would be in a position to try the 
defendant fairly and impartially? He would, rather, entertain an opinion that 
the accused was guilty until it should be removed by evidence—as is done in 
France, but not in America. And so much for legal principles applicable to 
criminal acts. 

“As to civil actions—and by way of illustration, if I were the owner of a 
gold mine—the title to which is good against all the world except the United 
States—and you should claim adversely to my rights to such a mine, the burden 
of proof would fall upon you, the adverse claimant, to show that my title was not 
valid, that my right to the mine ought to be divested. But remember this: My 

ight i absolute until you can prove the contrary. I do not have to prove that 
my rights to the mine are valid; you have to show that they are not. 

“N then, let us come more definitely to the point under discussion. In 
provision in our Federal Constitution, one charged with a 
to be innocent until his guilt has been shown beyond 

Why? ILecause, in order to afford the defendant an impartial 
rest upon facts and not upon mere opinions such, for instance, 
ed in your illustration. ‘True, it would appear that the suspiciou 
railroad station had stolen the old lady’s hand bag, But that 
pinion and not a fact. 
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uppose the man in the railroad station were 

y to such an extent that he did not know what 

was taken. Can it be said, in such an instance 

Otherwise, he would not have been guilty of 

Doctor Poate has contributed one of his master- 

Millions,’ wherein it was shown that, althoug! 

pris funds belonging to needy depositors, he was not 

the reason th: * was insane. But, before he was brought 
knew that Honest John was a criminal 

illustration, in civil law this time: One is legally presumed 
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to be capable of executing a valid contract, and the one attacking such presumed 
capacity must prove his point. Everywhere in law you will find that the burden 
of proof rests upon the one claiming adversely. 

“It appears to me that your second illustration fails to show that the police, 
in ‘rounding up’ suspicious characters, act upon the assumption that such char- 
acters are guilty until they can prove otherwise. When a crime wave sweeps 
over a city the police very wisely pay strict attention to all potential criminals; 
they do not, thereby, accuse them of committing any crime. The guardians of 
the law act under police powers granted them for the maintenance of the public 
welfare. They know what they are doing. If any fall into the net who should 
not be checked up the law affords honest ones a remedy for the wrong done 
on the part of the pokce. 

“You will remember that those who framed our Constitution were not guided 
by prior judicial decisions. They were, rather, imbued with the glorious spirit 
of ’76 and fully and well appreciated the truth that citizens of a great country 
like ours have certain inalienable rights, of which they may not be deprived 
without due process of law. 

“All of us have rights to life, liberty, and property; and any who claim 
that our rights are invalid must prove their contention, In other words, our 
inalienable rights are valid until the adverse party can prove the contrary. 

“Where one is charged with a crime, his innocence is presumed; otherwise, 
he could not be given an impartial trial. 

“It is my hope that some of the readers may agree with you in order that 
the other side of the question may be heard. Very respectfully, 

“Hugo, Oklahoma. IEepwarp H. Lewis, Probate Attorney.” 


All very interesting indeed, Mr. Lewis, and we thank you for your letter. 
We will be interested to Jearn from other readers whether it shows that the 
prisoner in this country has any better chance of receiving a fair trial than the 
prisoner in France, simply because the law—and we emphasize the word “law” 
—says that a man is presumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty. 

The jury and the judge in this country are told, we will admit, that the 
man is innocent until the district attorney proves him guilty, but our contention 
is that the judge and the jury cannot approach the matter in a frame of mind 
different from that of the French judge and the Irench jury. ‘They cannot help 
feeling that, after all is said and done, the prisoner at the bar must, as a matter 
of fact, prove himself innocent. 

Before the district attorney makes his opening speech the jury knows that 
the prisoner at the bar is arrested by a public servant known as a policeman; 
that a policeman ordinarily doesn't like to make an arrest, apart from the glory 
in it, because it takes his time to go to court when he might be at home otherwise. 
The jury knows also that ordinarily no fair-minded man—and the big majority 
of policemen are all of that —would arrest another unless he felt pretty sure 
that the other had broken the law. ‘The jury is aware of the fact that the prisones 
has been brought before a magistrate who has considered the po Fite tron 
enough to hold him for the grand jury, and that the grand jury has thoughi 
the evidence presented by the district attorney sufficient to indict the prisoner and 
hold him for trial. . 

We have reported many trials during a rather long period of newspaper wor! 
and we have sat on many juries. We can honestly say that, as our eyes wandered 
in the direction of the accused and perhaps lingered for a moment on the incrimi- 
nating evidence which the district attorney had arranged so deftly before us, 


we have said to ourselves 
, now, let’s hear what this fellow } 
© on the stand. Will he be able to controvert the 


A 1 . 
ias to say for himself. We wonder 
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evidence that the district attorney will undoubtedly present against him? Of 
course we are going to listen to it all with an impartial mind.” And perhaps 
we add: “But, gosh, isn’t he a hard-looking citizen? We would hate to meet 
him alone on a dark night!” 

Now, some of you readers, help us out on this. What we want to know is, 
is it simply a fiction that the prisoner is innocent in the eyes of the law until 
he is proved guilty? Does it make a bit of difference when we get right down 
to hard pan? As a matter of fact, doesn’t the accused have to prove that he 
did not commit the crime, that the district attorney only says he committed it, 
that the district attorney’s witnesses intimate, if they do not declare, he committed 
it—all of this, to say nothing of the district attorney’s forensic efforts in his 
opening address and in his summing up? 


oe 


MACHINES TO TEST TRUTH 


ITN 
W used in experiments by Mr. William Moulton Marston, a Boston lawyer and 
scientist, become part of the equipment of courts. At least that is the opinion 
of those who have seen these contrivances in use. 

Mr. Marston employs three machines simultaneously when wishing to test 
a person’s truthfulness. The chronoscope measures in hundredths of a second 
the time a witness takes to answer questions. When a person tells a lie he in- 
variably hesitates a moment before doing so. The chronoscope records each 
delay. 

Again, the breathing of a person who is lying differs from his respiration 
when he is telling the truth. The kimeograph measures the respiration of the 
witness and records it in traced curves on a smoked cylinder. 

The third instrument is the sphygmometer, which charts the person’s systclic 
blood pressure. When the witness lies the blood pressure rises suddenly and 
rapidly. 

Of course no one of these tests is infallible, but Mr. Marston believes that 
if all three indicate a person is prevaricating the silent testimony of the machines 
should be accepted rather than the disputed statements of the witness. 


LEGAL AID} AND AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


BY a unanimous vote the American Bar Association, at a recent meeting in 

Cincinnati, amended its constitution so as to provide for a standing committee 
on legal-aid work. Hitherto this benevolent enterprise has been left to associations 
in various cities of the United States. Legal-aid societies have operated for 
several years, helping the needy to pay for lawyers’ services. Many young lawyer 
have served humanity by their work in legal-aid societies, but the American Bar 
Association has not heretofore entered the lists. Now, by the decision of its 
members, the American Bar Association becomes active in this work, which may 
be as important as the work of its standing committees to reform court procedure, 
et cetera. 











if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions In your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting havo 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


Will the person who so kindly sent Miss Rice a box of tangerines please 
forward the address, which has unfortunately been lost? 


Faye D.—Your handwriting, my dear, shows that you have too much 
timidity—that you are too easily impressed, and that you are often imposed upon. 
Better stiffen your spine and your upper lip and set out to make something definite 


happen in the world. You have a personality which I am sure has latent pos- 
sibilities in it of the power to rule others. Yes, indeed, Faye D., little as you 
may think it, you can learn to be a dominating factor in the world. I suspect, 
though, that to do this you will have to get into a new atmosphere. Get out from 
where you are, get new associates, new work, and, above all, new home conditions. 
Don’t tell me that you can’t, for I know better; and when you have done it you 
will discover a new Faye and a brighter and much more interesting world. It’s 
not often that you will see me urging girls to leave the set places in the world, 
so you can be sure that I believe that I have good cause this time. 


A. Rose, Union.—Your handwriting expresses good sense and self-control 
and the instinct for saving and for thrift in general. With these admirable quali- 
ties, however, you have less of direct ambition and belief in your own abilities 
than you should have. You would do well to strengthen these positive traits, for 
you will never be successful in getting the prosperous life that you want uniless 
you do. Girls of your temperament should take care to marry men like your- 
selves. Don’t be led into marriage by the glamour of a personality. ‘That is often 
enough for a different sort of girl, but, so far as you are concerned, marry a 
man whose habits you know thoroughly, of which you entirely approve. 


Acent.—Your handwriting shows me that you have some talent for the 
writing of fiction, but, my dear boy, you must say, as that historic figure is said 
to have remarked when hard-presseq and apparently whipped: “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” With very, very few exceptions all these famous persons of 
whom you speak have had the hardest kind of row to hoe before they could 
begin to pick any beans. You are too impetuous and too suspicious. Kick that 
last trait right out the door if you want to write anything worih while. ‘The 
man or woman who would be a portrait painter to life must not wear green 
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spectacles. Send me your address and name, and I will tell you of persons who 
can give you constructive criticism of your stories. 


MeEttTon Ocpen.—The point at which our real duty to our parents and to 
the older generation stops is a question that no ene can answer; and even if the 
answer is forthcoming for one case, it is not the answer for the next. It seems 
to me, however, that you are in a position where the bounds of possibility are 
reached, and that this should help you to a decision. I can confirm the doctor’s 
prognostication of an impending breakdown. Your handwriting shows a very 
serious condition of nerve strain. If you had not told me the circumstances I 
should have concluded that you had been overworking, since you are the sort 
of energetic person most likely to do that. A strain which comes from incessant 
irritation, however, is much more serious. Yes, I believe that we all have a right 
to separate lives of our own, and the parent who does not recognize that a, fully 
mature man has reached the point where he should have liberty of action is 
simply flying in the face of common sense. I do not regard a boy or girl of 
eighteen as mature, but a man of twenty-eight, who has made his own and his 
parents’ living since he was twenty, is no longer in need, of parental control, 
and to seek to impose it is a great injustice. You don’t tell me any of the cir- 
cumstances, so that I can give you no practical application of this advice. 





KATHERIN.—The curious thing is, Katherin, that the folks who are convinced 
that their writing will be a soul-searching ordéal for me to handle are usually 
the most ordinary of mortals, while the really complicated characters just tap at 
my door and 4 ppm murmur that they know they are of no interest what- 
ever, and that I need give them no more than a fleeting glance. 
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Now, you listen. You have not only a very subtle and odd nature, with 
emotions that are both fine and deep, but you have also a most exceptional mind, 
which I am sure you could use in some way that would bring you happiness and 
the pride of achievement. You have innate good taste and great discernment 
as to beauty. How’s that? 





RICHARD CARROLL.—“Billy” is a person of some contradictory qualities: 
facile of speech at times, but not often really clear; friendly, but hard really to 
know; not a very satisfactory friend. “George’’ is staid, sober—not referring, 
you understand, to an observer of the Volstead Act—and good-tempered, though 
not of unusually high spirits. He hasn’t a strong sense of humor. Jean has. 
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but it is subtle and will not find expression in guffaws. She is rather a sharp 
bargainer with life, but, within the bounds of common sense and fair unselsh- 
ness, she is a good friend. She is very honest so far as the practical affairs of 
life are concerned. Bernard is ardent, impassioned, and mentally active, with an 
overwhelming amount of pride and temper. Mitzi has not as much eccentricity 
as she pretends to have. She is a shrewd young lady, and has, I have no doubt, 
a thorough understanding of the value of advertising. I am sure that she will 
be greatly displeased with this statement, and that most people who know her 
would disagree with it. You have the most staid and reliable character of all 
these people, to which you add freedom from affectation and a great deal of 
ambition. 


K., “Quite an old subscriber.”—I trust that this will identify you. You 
should have given me a pen name to use. Your handwriting shows me an ardent, 
quick-tempered, imaginative, happy and pleasure-loving nature. The specimen 
which you inclose shows caution, love of ease, pride in social position, lack of 
ardor, smug self-satisfaction, and a nature as devoid of humor as it is replete 
with small faults. Look carefully before you leap, K. 


Guy M. W.—I estimate you as not unusual in any way, but as possessing 
good control of all your emotions and faculties; and that, let me tell you, is by 


no means common. 
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You have a serene and pleasant personality and a manner which is suave 
and friendly and yet rather noncommittal, so that persons don’t become too 
familiar with you, despite the fact that you attract them. I am sure that you 
would be an ideal bank clerk or private secretary. You are likely to have a good 
and serene life, because you will be drawn to the company of folks like yourself, 
who do not carry agitation in their souls. 


Just Betry.—My dear, dear girl, I don’t like to see that downward slant 
of your writing. It’s not natural in one so young. Other indications tell me 
that you are allowing yourself to fall into a melancholy state that will do a great 
deal to harm you unless you try to stop it. In the first place, there is no occasion 
for any one to suffer through not hearing well, ‘There are all sorts of appliances 
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‘on’ the market, unobtrusive and all but invisible, that will let you hear just as 
well as any one. But that is only a very little part of your trouble. You can 
help yourself, and no one else can. Your handwriting shows me the kind of 
nature which is often successful in unusual occupations. How would you like 
to go to an agricultural college and specialize in—say—the raising of flowers or 
in landscape gardening? You have good taste and a natural love of nature. 
Consider this carefully. There is a good college in your State, and I know of 
no professions so little crowded as those which can be prepared for there. 





CANADA.—That small “d” of yours is a variant of the “Greek” small d, 
which is always an indication of a keen and unusual appreciation of art. I am 
not surprised at your former interest in painting. You have an analytical mind 
also, and are far more exact and clear-sighted than most persons of an artistic 
temperament. Your signature is like the smile on firm and quiet lips. 


anal eben 


I have the feeling that all this which is you is thrown away—misprized by 
your associates and not kept to the fore by yourself. Your handwriting expresses 
frustration and too great resignation. I would like to feel that just this statement 
would be a horn blown in your ears to awaken old ambitions and hopes. 


G. B. He-More.—Your handwriting shows that you are a person who feels 
everything keenly, but, as you are reticent and reserved, only those who know 
you well would suspect you of the sensitiveness which is yours. You are resent- 
ful of criticism, but are not unwilling to accept it from your closest intimates. 
You are affectionate, but inclined to be cynical—a combination that does not make 
for happiness. The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows that the writer 
is your opposite in every way. This writer is not at all affectionate, does not 
understand what sensitiveness means, and is positive and coldly assertive in 
opinion, a thing which always offends persons like yourself, who are imaginative 
and warm-blooded. It would be impossible for you to have any really pleasant 
relationship with this writer. 


Brown Eyes.—Don’t you nonestly know, Brown Eyes, that you are almost 
unfitted, at present, for anything? Don’t you really understand that you are 
ineflicient and lazy and vain and wholly without an intelligent idea about any- 
thing? You do know it, deep down in your heart. Very well, then don’t bother 
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a tired woman with this silly question as to whether you shall be “a charwomian; 
a cook, a housekeeper, an artist, a novelist, or a poét.” What would do you 
the most good would be to go into a store and learn to sell things. You have 
a natural talent for that. It wouldn’t do a bit of harm for you to do some 
studying, either, so that you could be a person with more education. Now, don’t 
be angry, Brown Eyes. You're an affectionate girl and one that I suspect of 
having a great deal of personal charm; and I expect that you'll marry pretty 
soon and make a good wife for the man that chooses you. But if you want to 
be “happy ever after,” you'll give some deep reflection to the facts of the case 
as I have stated them. 














WOMEN RESERVISTS ON POLICE DUTY. 


PD URING the recent milk drivers’ strike in New York, when many policemen 

were assigned to protect milk wagons, the twenty-two hundred volunteer 
women police reserves were called upon to act as regulars of traffic at crossings 
near public schools. Wearing dark-blue uniforms and Sam Browne belts, the 
women took their places as traffic cops, serving between eight and nine in the 
morning, twelve to one and three to three-thirty in the afternoon, and at special 
times when private and part-time schools dismissed their pupils. 

The women had badges and police whistles, and, in case of arrest for disregard 
of signals, they had the same power as the regular police officer. They took 
the numbers of vehicles and made reports to the precinct captains, who attended 
to the serving of court summonses. 

The three commanders of the Women Police Reserves are Major Jean Dean 
Barnes, for Manhattan and the Bronx; Major Bertha F, Elder, for Brooklyn 
and Queens; and Major Sarah L. Neidlinger, for Staten Island. 











CHILDREN’S COURT IN RUSSIA 


N the children’s courts, which recently have been established in Russia, there 
are no professional judges. Juvenile offenders are prought before three 
persons, chosen as follows: one by the department of nealth, one by the depart- 
ment of education, and one by the authorities of the schooi the offender attends. 
The person selected by the department of health must be a physician, and the 
board of education must send a teacher. ‘ 

Children between fourteen and eighteen years of age who have transgressed 
the laws are brought before these courts. Each case is taken up without cere- 
mony. One or all of the judges may talk with the child. If convicted of a first 
offense—no matter what the crime—the child receives no more severe sentence | 
than being placed in a reform school. 

Culprits are never held in temporary arrest. Instead they are paroled in 
charge of their parents or other responsible persons until brought to trial. 











The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is Impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch tpon the work in which yeu are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Modern Farmer (Continued) 


WOULD not be thought of as discouraging persons from homestead projects. 
I There is no better way in which a poor man may gain a prosperous future 

for his family. What is more, the parts of the country in which home- 
steading projects are situated afford room and encouragement for that open- 
handed hospitality and a friendliness that is so priceless a boon and which is so 
slipping away from us in the more thickly populated districts. But let the man 
who tries this take care that he knows what he is going into, and that both his 
health and his pocketbook have some power of expansion. 

A great many persons know about homesteading and want to do it; a 
number of them would be justified in trying it, and many more would not be. 
3ut to these there remain the various smaller farm enterprises, and they need 
little capital and often no change in location. Despite this, it is precisely these 
enterprises that are the most neglected in this country, so that, with all our 
cheap land and our many obvious advantages over congested Europe, it is easier 
and cheaper to get a great many fine products for the table there than it is here. 

The answer is that American farmers are still occupied in trying to do 
what their great-grandfathers did: On a sixty or hundred-acre farm they try 
to raise a few plots of wheat, some corn and rye, field corn and turnips, hogs, 
eight or ten cows, a few acres of potatoes, chickens of unknown ancestry, and 
a little home plot of beets and similar things. They fatten the turkey for 
Thanksgiving and put down a few eggs in brine, and end the year a bit poorer 
perhaps than when they began. In the vicinity of such farms you will look 
in vain for guinea eggs, honey from the comb, very early peas, black, white, 
and red currants, fancy ducks, good peaches, well-blanched cauliflower, big, heavy 
asparagus, capons or rabbits or pigeons. 

In Europe you can always find these delicacies, with the addition of many 
more—such as delicious cheeses, for example—because the farmer does not try 
to raise the heavier crops, if he has a small holding, but will turn his attention 
to the intensive lines of cultivation, the results of which are always in demand. 

Our small farmer has not, as a class, realized the tremendous market which 
lies right at his door, in the cities with which our more settled parts of the 
country are dotted. He has not, as a class, learned what the great farms of 
five hundred acres and over, out West, North, and South, should have taught 
him, and that is that he ought to leave to them the production of staple crops 
which must be grown in quantity if they are really to yield a return. Let these 
places, where the work is done with machinery, turn out the wheat, rye, fodder, 
and the other grains. Let the specialty farms turn out the onions and potatoes. 
The small farmer, even down to the man who has no more than a couple of 
acres to till, can find in the wisdom of Europe instruction in the art of making 
the small bit of land pay. 

In these pages I have tried from time to time to show how the small man 
may make money out of intensive enterprises, and the great response in letters 
of inquiry which such articles have always brought shows that there are many 
who are waking up to these possibilities. I will again recommend mushrooms to 
the attention of the readers of Detective Story MaAGAziIN& who wish to make 
extra money or to engage in an enterprise that will pay about three hundred per 
cent on the dollar. 
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The man or woman who would raise mushrooms must have an enthusiasm 
for them and must know how to interest others in them. We have not learned 
in this country, as yet, that the mushroom is a real article of diet, and that it 
can be cooked in many ways that will make it the rival of and substitute for meat. 
A woman to whom I suggested the raising of mushrooms some four years ago 
now has a hothouse where she grows them, a smal], handsome wagon by which 
she delivers them, and a well-printed booklet on the cooking of them, which 
she gives to any one buying a pound of her product. When there is need for 
money for the church to which she belongs she contributes the mushrooms for 
a beefsteak and mushroom dinner, given by The Ladies’ Aid Society, and the 
fame of that annual dinner has gone a long way, not only to keep the church 
in carpet and new paint, but to enhance that mushroom grower’s reputation. 

This enthusiasm for one’s product is one of the things that the American 
farmer or farm specialist needs to learn from his European brother in the pro- 
fession. 

I have also mentioned in this department the growing of herbs for the 
perfume market and the gathering of dried flower petals for the same. As I 
have stated, manufacturing perfumers actually pay the duty on European dried 
rose petals because the product of the very few Americans who offer them to 
the market is not good. There are yellow petals among them, or they are not 
thoroughly dried before being packed, or—the usual fault—they have been picked 
after the sun has risen and taken all the night’s fragrance. Yet the dried petals 
of common “Jack” roses, if properly prepared, would bring in a neat little sum 
per year from no more than a couple of acres, and a tidy bit of pin money from 
so little as half an acre. 

In Canada the black duck is captured when young and raised by hand, or 
the eggs are found in the marshes and put under a hen. The first-year brood 
are mated and kept by themselves; the second-year brood will not fly away; and 
after that the thrifty farmer can get from two dollars to three for his wild ducks 
—which is a high price there. Consider that in the cities the prices of mallard, 
teal, and black ducks are all but prohibitive. What would be the profit to a farmer 
who copied this cute little dodge of the thrifty “Canuck” and sold his second 
and third-year young ducks direct to rich families? But you may search as you 
will around our bigger cities and our smaller and often very wealthy communities, 
and you will not find these ducks, as you will back in the country between 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Epitor’s Note.—This is the second of a series of articles on general topics 
of interest to those who have ground in any quantity, large or small, for use as 
a money getter. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

EMEMBER Mr. Robert Orloff, who gave us a cipher of his own con- 

R struction and offered a subscription to DeTecTIVE Story MAGAZINE for 

one year to the person who solved it according to the regulations in the 
issue of October 15th? Well, we received twenty-five answers, and the reader 
whose letter, in the opinion of the judges, showed that the writer exercised the 
greatest amount of ingenuity in arriving at a correct solution is Mr. E. Y. Taylor, 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

In a letter we received from Mr. Orloff, after his cipher appeared in the 
magazine, he says that, instead of thinking his cipher incapable of being solved, 
he thought it was one that offered reasonable difficulty, that it allowed ease in 
reading and writing, and that a big point in its favor was that no key was 
required for it, which could be stolen or lost. 
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Those whose answers we received were: George W. Bowesman, Carl Lun- 
deen, William E. Wilbur, C. M. Yater, H. L. Bellam (Mrs.) Lulu Bliss Haldi- 
mand, Doctor Clarence E. Peterson, R. Coysh, Beatrice N. Snow, John H. Orms- 
bee, M. G. Watkins, H. S. Tanner, Henry B. Mallory, C. J. Peterson, William A. 
Nash, Harold Aumack, J. D. Posner, J. E. Flexner, A. F. de Haven, John C. 
Pyle, Doctor Charles Wolff, (Mrs.) John Bond, C. S. Freeland, and F. A. Ross. 

This week we'll consider how symbol ciphers are solved. 

Before proceeding let us call to mind the fact that symbol ciphers are really 
substitution ciphers, with symbols or signs substituted for the letters or words 
in a given text. Here is an example of them, taken from the scrapbook of the 
late Inspector Steele: 

John Calder, according to Inspector Steele’s notes that explain how the cipher 
you'll find below came to be used, was an eyewitness to the murder of a wealthy 
manufacturer. A nephew of the manufacturer was the murderer; the act was 
the outcome of a quarrel bet-veen uncle and nephew, following the uncle’s threat 
to disinherit the nephew. Fear of being cut off without a penny prompted the 
killing ; the nephew acted before the uncle’s will, which left everything to him, 
could be changed. Calder happened on the scene in time to witness the nephew’s 
crime. 

The circumstances of the killing were such that, to every appearance, the 
death was the result of heart failure. No suspicions were aroused on the part 
of the police. On John Calder alone rested the power to allow the nephew lifelong 
freedom or to send him to the electric chair, 

At the time Calder was in grave financial difficulties. His moral scruples 
were none too delicate, and when the nephew, tortured by fear, came to him 
shortly after the murder and offered him a handsome sum of money to keep what 
he knew to himself, he yielded and accepted the nephew’s price for his silence. 

Things went on outwardly serene for years, but Calder’s conscience never 
ceased to annoy him. However, he upheld his part of the contract with the nephew 
most scrupulously until’ the day came when he was struck down by an automobile 
and rushed to a hospital in a critical condition. 

For days he hovered close to the border line that separates this life from 
that which lies beyond, and during his moments of consciousness the thought that 
he couldn’t die with the knowledge of a murder in his heart bothered him per- 
sistently. He felt that he must give up his secret, and yet, with an even chance 
to live, he couldn’t tell it to any one who, if he did pull through, would share 
his secret; that would be breaking his contract. His only way out was to write 
what he had to say in cipher. This would relieve his mind; it would withhold 
the facts until it was assured that he would get well, when he could destroy the 
cipher ; and, at the same time, the cipher would give the world his secret, in case 
he died, for surely some one, some time, he reasoned, would be able to decode 
his cipher. 

Accordingly he produced this message in a period of rallied strength: 
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But he died shortly afterward, and his cipher was delivered to Inspector 
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Steele, who solved it and made use of its contents to mete justice to a cowardly 
murderer. 

The usual method of solving a symbol cipher is to transcribe the cipher first, 
substituting a different letter—any letter—for each of ‘the symbols in the cipher, 
and substituting the same letter for the same symbol as often as that symbol 
appears; then proceed as with any ordinary substitution cipher. 

Sometimes, as is the case with the symbol used in the cipher appearing above, 
the complete alphabet may be found very easily by reproducing the geometrieal 
figure, or composite symbol, from which each of the characters is taken. 

Next week’s issue will contain the solution to John Calder’s cipher. 


The solution to last week’s route transposition is: “It is as I say it is. Let 
me tell you before it is too late.” The sixteen words were rearranged in this way: 
It say me it 
is it tell is 
as is you too 
I Let before late 
Each column was transcribed from the bottom to the top; punctuation marks 
were used merely for a blind. 











IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


WAS LILLIAN RIGHT? 


Here is a subtle study in motives. Was Peter pure gold, or 
was his will seared with dry rot? 


By ERNEST PASCAL 


LOOT AND LOVE 


Match a woman’s hate, plus the power of the. law, against a 
crook, and what chance has he? 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


SIMON TRAPP VIEWS 
THE TOMBS 


Just imagine that you had the chance of sending one of your 
worst enemies ‘‘up the river.’ Would you do it? 


By ROY W. HINDS 
AND OTHER STORIES 


BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR COPY IN ADVANCE 












































This department, th in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZING 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINES thus “giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose Is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persene Fg Be they have lost track. 

t will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


‘“blind’’ if you prefer. in sending “pine” Teen you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘“‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as te address often have mail that we sead them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
oun readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. if you were in a similar 

tion 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tclegram, asking for money “‘to get home,”’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or ictter is the person you are seeking. 
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Private J R. Ar ler n, who went to relate any correspondence rs. W. P., care of this 
( ny ’ rate azir 
Ss 'M i later tr rred to ; 
Company x Regular Marinés i re OSBORNE. SIDNEY GODOLPHIN.—He left home in 
t the U. S. S. “Henderson,” London, England, over y years ago, an , last 
ever t t 4 f his buddies are t se avo in Vancouve Br 
t t t wife . ig fifty-four years old, a 
mr t for iow be i 7 omplexior and } 
; 3 f were with lim n and Frene ler ' 
M $ r 0 9999 North father is very xiow 
r Ar il] he most grateful 
tress or hive him ' 
“ r me t once Ir t hear from are of this magazir 
7 3 living with her neople in 1918 
When last seen he wa ( Iton. Oli!o ! ma City, Oklahoma. is asked 
He is ashe t write nie w v ev giad to write to ea fr i who knew er at that time nd wes 
to hear fror r M ( a Jones Cr 1010 Edith em ¢ in the office cf the Western Union at the e 
Avenue } t, Bich ! time O. Douley. care of this megazine 
PEAVY, ALICE She ed at one time in Macon, Georgia, REYNOLDS. HENRY He was last heard from fn Kan- 
and iw ‘ age fer ‘Tennessee Any news saa City uri, and s Ned to his home in Pirts- 
of her be tet r ed 7s. 2: a 261 burgh on acec mother’s illness. but turned 
En ! Strect, Mot Alabar later He is « to a friend, as na € 
Kee this, who v to hear m any one i) 
GRIMM J was put in the St. Paul’s Orr Asylum knows bis address. B. Shocker, care of this m zit 
fr uF t . ety for we Prevention of Cruelty to 
‘ Pitt r i My f r me ‘ leit ‘ 
was ( 4 f Mom 6 mine his Or RUTHERFORD, E. L.—He was formerly a policemar 
ioe mather : tof f a ane ar Omeha. If he should see this |} nake writ 
- > once, ¢ y or 4 i lress will : it 
. UE , . . Midland Pent 7 the f vo “ ! reat pre y Wi m ¢ 
J « thi 
BELSKY, JOSEPH or GYPSY.—Your old friend Bob ** oo tis & 
had y D ' r the ! When SPAULOINe STEPHEN JACKSON .—TI ife’s matcen 
+ we ev together? Write to Private M. 8&., name B He Yo Mf esot it 1860 
c yf Ke f the 5 td i i Mor a. He wrote ¢ 
f he left ' t going to the Rock M 
KERR, JACK He he 1 mi g since 1 t s for the wif H a@ great hunter and t 
! t ‘ ! . 4 «le 1 e gunsman H ‘ it ft v al 
dn t t | le t et i t who i x I 
His like ¢ r fror m and will a e- } s thar |} may get e news of him t¢t r 
t know t i ill v o hear from a 
“ Hyde 1 Aldrich Avenue & ! f r at y time E e 


‘ Lawre 3 Jul, i 
Minneapolis, Minuesota. of this Magazine, 

















ww 
cure 








England, in July, 1920. for Calga 
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WOOD, MRS. EDWARD. aaute sett oe Gate, London, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Mrs. Sarah Wyatt. formerly of Piais stow. London. would 


be glad to hear from her or from 
where she iz. Box 


complexion. He wi 38 
thought that he is with a show. Any uews of him. or 


t 
a 
n 


any one who can tell 
23, Acton, Ontario, Canada. 


BRAGG, FEROL P.—He is eighteen years old, five feet 
ine inches tall, has brown hair and eyes ar a dark 
was last heard of in Alva. } It is 





ny information as to his present whereabouts, will be 
10st gratefully received by C. M. Bragg, Box 191, Coleman, 


Texas. 


SCHUMACHER, CHARLES ERNEST WALTER.—He has 


not been heard from since 1919, when he left Chicago for 


) 
b 


io 


I 


of 






femphis, Tennessee. He is about six feet tall. of husky 
uild, has dark hair, and is a_ barber. His sister is anx- 
us to hear from him and will be grateful for news from 
any one who knows where he is. Mfs. Fernando Roth, 
toute 8, Box 6, Watertown, Wisconsin 


LUMINSKI, JOSEPH, formerly of Worcester, will hear 
,some ething to his advantage by communicating with his 
Josephine Luminski, 116 Endicott St.. Worcester, 


ened husett 


a 
K 


Weinbrenner 
vania Your address cas lost through moving. All are 
nxious to hear from you.—J. L. M. 


f 


M 














WEISER, WILL.—He formerly lived near Columbus, Ohio. 

nd was last heard of in Denver, Colorado. Any one who 
nows his present address will do a favor by sending it 
» W. D., care of this magazine. 
FRAN, jf RANKIE—She is an actress and her marriage 
ame is Jones Any one who knows her address will do 
at favor by writing to T. Dotts, Jr.. 423 Broadway, 
» Ohio. 


MAITLAND, 





DUNCAN. —Please write Muir. care of 
‘o., 422 rst Avenue. Pittsburgh. Pennsyl- 


PALMER, L. G.—He is forty-one years old. about five 


feet ten inches tall, with a fair complexion, light hair, 


i blue eyes. His wife is very anxious to know where 
is, and will be very grateful for any news of him. Mrs. 
Palmer, care of this magazine. 


 TRTEWILER, NATE.—He and tis sister were last heard 
ws Angeles about 189 Their half brother is very 
to know their Saieasast whereabouts, as his father 
lias lost their address, and he hopes rear of 
through readers of these columns. Please write to 
A. N, Tutewiler, care of this magazine, 


JO DNSON. WESS, and his wife, TENNESSEE, whose 








1 name was Evarts They are asked to write to their 

e, whe will be glad to hear from any one who can give 
their address zillie Johnson, care of this magazine 

BEONe Ty. MURREL WILLIS.—He is sixteen years old 

orn in Tillamook, Oregon, where his father died 

1 if Whe Murrel was la heard of he was with his 

Mrs. George Gasson, in 








aud stepfather, Mr 

His s anxious to find him and 
one who can give her news 
nephew. Mrs, Daisy Hulett, 





it er ) ik 
d, Washingtor 
WHIGHAM, MRS. and RUTH.—I received two cards be- 





as discharged but no address is on them Please 
me at address, 128 South. Commercial Street 
Cits J Smithy 





MACOMBER. WEELS B.—-He was last heard from at 


Texa sister will be deeply grateful to any 
e who wi hero. ther to find her brother Mrs. D. L 
I 1024 range exas. 


BUCHANAN. mR nOAREy LEONA.—Some eighteen years 
om her half sister and was cared 

1) 3 ) is about twenty 

was Nina Mil 





from her Also 
Monmouth, Il 
is, it forty-five years ago. and would be now about 
xt fo ir years old He left three sisters, Anna, Emma 
and a brother, Ed His niece would be glad 

get formation concerning hin and 

t ( ! ence fror any one who has 

' of him Mr Mitchell Thompsor 





bh LA SARTHE, AVES 
i], Min 





ag hesota, where he was wor 
o perr ‘ He has a daughter, Suzanne 
t ‘ ‘ and lils people at Ul rat time were 
’ se ego! He 8 t nine years 
five ‘ tall, with brown 
a mal! he, and wears one who 
present address or any ormati« l 

ereat favor | writing to A or t 





ast heard from 1 
maide 





CARR, MRS CLARENCE. Bb 


li 
igeles jer 












Ehizate le er 
€é fre f ws 

t nd r informatior 

' Darr, 62 ‘ y, Wisconsir 
HANNON. JOHN He was last rd from in 18 i 
M ne who knows thing of m il d 
as k ‘ t writir t i ‘ ‘ will great 
apt ‘ a inform Ag H noi 412 Nort 

Wa “tor ce | Ui Ka 





YOUNG, MRS. THERESA E.—She was born in Auburm, 
New York, and has been missing for about three years. 
She has brown hair and blue-gray eves. She has a daugi- 
ter about nine years old. Her brother has important news 
for her and is anxious to find her as soon as possible. 
Any information will be gladlv received. James E, A, 
Coyle, 7 1-2 Almond Street, Syracuse. New York 


THURSTON, CHARLES L.—He was born in Granville, 
Vermont, March 16, 1867, and is about five feet seven 
inches tall, with black hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. 
He was last heard of in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1904. He 
was a fireman and a member of the I. O. O. F. His 
sister will be grateful for any information about him. 
M. T. G., care of this magazine, 








DZIMIDOVICH, ADOLPH.—He was last heard of in 
Denver, Colorado, about twelve years ago. Any informa- 
tion about him will be greatly appreciated by his nephew, 

- Dzimidovich, 219 Madison Avenue, N. 38., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


HOYT, DON ORAL.—He left his home in Holman, Ore- 
gon, seven years ago, and has been heard of only once 
since that time, when he was somewhere in Virginia, He 
is of medium height, with light complexion and brown eyes. 
He is now about thirty years old. Any information re- 
garding him will be gratefully appreciated by his sister, 
Mrs. €,. L. Lutz, care of this magazine . 


DANIELSON, DAN.—He is twenty-seven years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, with light hair and complexion, and 
is of Swedis!i descent. fe was last heard from in Tacoma, 
Washington. His old pal is anxious to find him and will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help him to 
know his present whereabouts. John A. Sinclair. care of 
this magazine 


DICKELMAN, AUGUST.—He has not been heard from 
since 1895, when he was at Riverland. Texas. His brother 
will be grateful to any one who can tell him where he 
and will be kind enough to write to him, William Dickel 
man, Route 7, Box 14, Merill, Wisconsin. 


CULLIGAN, TIM.—Any one who knows where he is, or 
Who can give any news of him, will do @ great Kindness by 
writing to A. L. B., care of this magazine, 


TRAMMELL, LUCIEN, formerly of Talladega, Alabama 
He has been missing since 1918, and when last heard o 
was somewhere in Georgia He is twenty-eight years old 
and has dark hair and a long nose, which has been 
broken Hiis father has been dead for some time, and his 
sister would be very glad to hear from him or from any 
one Who can give her news of her brother Mrs. E, T 
O'Dell, care of this magazine 


SCOTT, CHARLES OLIVER.—He is thirty-one years old, 
welg one hundred and sixty pounds, has brown, curly 
{ 





z 


hair, brown eyes, and high cheek bones Iie left’ Carson 
City, Nevada, June 11, 1911, and went to Idaho, leaving 
that State in 1914, His mother has important news for 
him and would be glad to hear from any one who has 
kuown hin e is _a mining and stock man Piease 
write to his mother, Mrs. L, B, Scott, 234 West Jefferson 
Street, Los Angeles, California 


ZOLA Father and mother are distracted Piease come 
home or Write and let us know where ou ar You need 
fear nothing All is forgiven.—Mom, 1720 North McCann, 
Koxomo, Indiana 


LOTZ, MRS. JULIA, HARRY E., or GENEVIEVE, who 
lived in St. Paul and Minneapolis Any one who knows 
their present address will do a favor by sending it to an 
old friend of St. Paul, who is anxious to hear from them 
b Lloyd care of this magazine 


LLOYD, IOLA, and her son, EDWARD They were last 


see when they were leaving for Houston Texas, July 4, 
iy She is a small woman and weighs only one hun 
dred pounds She is between thirty-five and forty years 
old, and her left eye is crosse Edward 1 sevens years 
old Any one who kKhows their whereabouts will do a 
favor that will never be forgotten by writing to D, L 





Lloyd, care of this magazine 


KINCAID, CLAUDE When last heard from he was in 
Bi ! t 


wnatorium in Texa venty-six years old, six 





fee tall, with Jight hair and blue eyes Any 
inf lim will be gratefully appreciated 1 
K is magazine 

MENZUS, ALEX He Jeft home in January, 1915, and 
has 1 bet eard from tee Hie is five feet six incl 
tal t ! eye aiul brown hater He 1 twenty-seven 
years old ‘H ter would be glad to hear from him 
Mrs bthel Hu iffman, 1919 Vernon Avenue Springfield 
M url 


WEAVER, MAUDE, also known as ADELAIDE She wa 
ast h if t arren, 


anadian, twenty-elgt 
in Torouto 





is somewhere in ti 

ister Want him te 

to them as soon ae 
Ontario, Canada 
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GRAVES, yaya like to see you. Be sure you 
come home as 800 can, and write tome. D. M. S., 
care of this Tnagasine. 

POTTS, HARRY EYRLE.—He was last heard from after 
his discharge from the army in Kansas City, Missouri. He 


is twenty-one years old, but looks older, and enlisted at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. He is tall, well built, with dark 
hair, gray eyes, and white, even teeth. He has a fair 


education and was a student at Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Hiis mother and sister will be deeply grateful to any one 
who can give some information as to his whereabouts, as 
they have not heard from him since October, 1919, and are 
yery anxious to get news ef him. Pearl Potts. KR. F. D. 1, 
Sox 259, Lilly, Pennsylvania. 


BRUSSEAU, WILLIAM P.—He !s about forty-seven years 
old, five feet four inches tall, and has black hair and blue 
eyes. He was last seen in 1903, at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. His brother would be very happy if he would 
id if any one who knows his address will 
send it to him, the favor will be_ greatly appreciated. 
Charles Brusseau, Box 107, Humarock Beach, Massachusetts, 


BUCK, OSCAR P.—He was in the navy aboard the U. S, 








Flagship ‘‘West Virginia” on its trip around the world, 
and was off in San Francisco or Vallejo, California. 
His pal, w was on the same ship with him, would like 
to hear from him, and any one who can give information 
that will help to find him wiil have his sincere thanks, 
1. ©. Gosnell, care of this magazine, 


»_eHAMARA. THOMAS WILLIAM.—He was a private in 
tn and Seventeenth Cavalry in 1915-16, and was 
d_to Motor Truck Train No. 16 in the arte part 
He was last heard of in France with the F. 

His home is in East 1 ‘ntorma: 
care 


Any 
Tosch, 


Tennessee. 
1 be seorscia ted by his old pal, C. L. 
of this magazin 








POLUET TE. DOCTOR FREDERICK, and his wife, EVE- 
LY They were last heard from at Portland, Oregon. 
A fi nd would like to hear from them. R. B.. cure of 
this magazine. 

LAW, CORA.—She was last heard of in Boca Grande, 
Florida. Her maiden name was Shufelt. A friend will 


news of her and hopes, if she sees this, 
in care of this magazine. 


be grateful for any 
that she will write to Lucile, 


GUTHRIE, PoEsy M.—When last heard from he was 
moving from Altus, Oklahoma, to Comanche, Texas, about 
fifteen years ego. An old friend would like to hear from 
him, and would be glad to hear from any one wiio can 
tell him his present whereabouts. Moreland, 246 Quitman 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

et ERRING. —A_ man, whose first name | 





Ric henond d. 











as in business for many yeara in 
when he died his children, a boy and a girl 
A near relative of their father’s is anxious to find th 
and will be sincerely grateful for any helpful information. 
Mrs. Alice E. Davis, 1100 South Fifth Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

EEN, quapence. , the father of Frank elmer Green, 
who, whe was on a farm in one of the 
Dakotas, is r- ~y write to_ his grand on, Scott Green, 
1855 Ames Aver St. Paul, Minnesota. 





HAZELTON, Vv. J.—tet me hear from you I am very 
unhappy and am pay the price Please rite . me in 
care of th gazine.—Arthur Thomas 

CLARK, nig PE —Please write to your friend right wy ay. 
Or J. Seely, 1321-A Steiner Street. San Francisco, Cali- 


fort ia. 
CASE, CHARLES PETER.- 





it years_old 



















as placed in an_ or ster, New 
York, but was later adopt ng His 
name is not knov now about 
OQ year id, and whe of was in busi- 
Mivciii Any or e information about 
do a ere avor to his sister, Mra. 

gutler, 27 North Street, Geneva, New York. 

KHOWLES, 4. us ROY.. - ~He was in St. Louis, Missourl, 
ir rd fror r t time, 
Hie is 1 yeers old lis young sister, 
Margie ! r from hin il be 
n who can give I as 
to his Moergie | owles May- 
nar M Jacksonville, Florida. 

KERINS, apt ge or any me mber of his family who 
lett Ire d in the 50’ i settled in California 
: thet t e. Their home was ; . 

‘ t ine lank Any record of Domir 
hi i w be “ruost thankfully received hy 
yi : ( O. Kerins, care of t 


ok hair 


1! 





fu Pier, 
‘ 3 he i ked ot write to his mother, 
“ he ar f ° any oue wiwo wiv } r 
! Mrs. L. M. Smith, P. O. Box 71, 














Missing Department 


KIDDER, HARLAN H.—He fs @ photographer, and when 
last heard of was in Boeingheld, Massachusetts. working for 
a publisning company. believed that he a eave 
enlisted in the Canadian cane under an ass 
He is thirty-six years old, about five feet ten inches” ‘tall, 
sud has dark hair and eyes, Any information that will 
help to find him will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
oni G. Kidder, P. O. Box 14, Wilmington, Massa- 
chusetts, 


WOOD, SERGEANT MAJOR M. W.—He is 
write to E. Darlington, care of this magazine. 


JESSE.—Write. Everything is all right. 
Joye are doing well 


ATTENTION.—On August 3, 1899, I 
Chicago by a dentist from Wisconsin, and have been 
unable to find out anything of my_own people. There is 
& woman called Susan Allen who, I believe, could tell me 
about my parents if I could learn where she 
have been unable to learn anything of her, al- 
I have made many efforts to do so. I have heard 
thet she was a nurse in a refuge for women in Chicago, 
and that she changed me for another baby, but whether 
this is so I cannot tell, as I know nothing definite about 
myself or my parentage. Any assistance in finding my peo- 
ple will be most gratefully received. Cynthia Alene Wat- 
terson, care of this magazine. 


DAVIES, EUGENE, who bought two lots on Murray Bin 
Park, Clayton, Jefferson County, New York, in 18% 

present address is wanted by og Flora Voucher, 176 

more Street, Buffalo, New York 


COTAN.—I am a ror War veteran and was born in 
Ohio October 16, 1390 was placed in an orphans’ home, 
which was burned mt, in 1892, and was then taken to 
Kansas and adopted. I seem to remember a brother called 
Charile, and shall be glad to hear from any one who can 


asked to 
Meda and 


was adopted from 






pat 


tell me about him or who can give me _ information that 
will help me to find any of my relatives. Private F. Cotan, 
care of this magazine. 

PERRY, or PERELLA, JOHN.—He was last seen in 
Duluth, Minnesota, in 1916 e@ was with the A. E. F. 
during the war. “He is about twenty-five years old and 
has black hair and a dark complexion. Information as _ to 
his whereabouts would be gratefully appreciated by his 
brother, James Perella, 327 Third Avenue, S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

MILLER, JULIUS.—He was last heard of in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, when he was a traveling salesman for a meat-pack- 
ing company He is about five feet seven inches tall. with 
light-brown hair and blue eyes. He has not been heard 
from for fifteen years, and his three sisters, Lena, Bar- 
bara, and Christina, would be very happy if they could 
get news of him, and will gratefully appreciate any in- 
formation that would_help_them to find him. Please write 
to Lena’s daughter, Mrs. Edith Freeman, 1209 Anun Arbor 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 

Co., 


EOWARDS, BEN F.—He served with Machine Gun 





Twenty-seventh Infantry, A. E in Siberia, during 
war. His home is in Lexington, Kentucky. lis buc 
who arrived with him in San Francisco, April 28 

from Manila, aboard the U. S, transport ‘‘Great Northe 
and parted from him there, would be very glad to 

from him, and hopes he will write He will be glad 
hear from any one who can give him his friend’s addre 

Pavlick, 207 West. Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Frank 8. 
City. 











McLANNAN, J. T., who was last heard of in Roslindale, 
Massachusetts, in 1919, and LAWRENC the same 
place, who moved in June of the same year, when his sis- 
ter May got rried Their brother Henry would like 
to hear from them. n ws that will help to , ns W 
where these two are will be. gratefully received, W. 
McLannan, 168 Sretuet Street, Toronto, Ontario, denuas 
GRAHAM CHARLES ALBERT.—Tie left Toronto, Car 
ada, on rust 2 13, and was seen by a friend in 
Ruffalo, 2 York, ‘in “that year. He is fifty-two vee old 
five feet six inches tall, and weighed at that time one 
hundred and sixty pounds I daughter, who hag not 
seen him ince * w ix yea of age would + glad 
to have news of hh She is ne fourteen, and would | 
very happy to see, or to hear from. her father. Evelyn 
W. Craham, care of this magazir 
HINES.—I ran away from heme about nine years 
and an, spot write i and now 
thera he Norfoll 
ft, at ‘le I venue 
W. Hines, and “ bi nhers 

zard 31., Winford - ilah xu th . I 
twenty ye ars old, feet ten inches tal!, and have 
eyes and |i i the navy. D. W. 





am now in 














ines, care of tl 

H. TAYLOR vg gd dl (rep). —TI have tried to hear 
from you but ha Beaut 3 dead . 
was lots of « ol “fat “ all J had Nine years 
is a “w_p time ar from you, if you can for- 
give—B re of 

KASTNER, EDONA.- about seve en vears old 
and wa in Detrott heard from She has a 
@ister, Franees, and . Frederick ir ma- 
tion will be gli eived by an old frie nd. E. due 
eare of this magazine 





Missing Department 


FISH, MARY. who moved from Bantam Falls. Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, some years ago. An old friend 
pony like to find her, or any of her family or descend- 

s of the family. Mrs. pusus ta M. Moran, 13 Houston 
Trees, Middletown, New York. 


MURRAY, first name not given. He is about thirty 
years old, has blue eyes and black hair, and his right leg 
ig amputated below the knee. He wears an artificial one. 
He was last heard of in Aberdeen, Washington. Any one 
who knows where he is, or who can give any news of 
him, will do a kindness by writing to his brother, Clarence 
Murray, care of this magazine. 


COBB, CHARLIE M.—When_ last 
running a barber shop near Chicas go. If he sees this he 
is asked to write to his mother, who is very ill, and who 
will appreciate any information, Mrs, C. P. Cobb, Route 2, 
Pocasset, Oklahoma, 


CHARLES.—Do please let us know if you are well! We 
are most unhappy, as we have not heard a word from you 
since you left. When you are willing to come back, we 
want you here more than we can say, and hope yo' 
will, want to return soon and make us happy by living at 
home. You need not go to school unless you wish, but 
work at learning watchmaking or something you like while 
living at home. If you have good work now in good 
surroundings and feel you do not wish to come home, we 
will not ask it. Only please relleve our great anxiety and 
distress by letting us hear from you. We want you to 
be happy and make good in your own way. But if things 
are not going right with you, we should be so glad to help 
you. Mother and Father. 


MILLER, GEORGE M., of San Rafael, California. He 
wag Jast seen with Machine Gun Co., 111th Infantry, at 
Fort Bussell, Wyoming, in May, 1919. His mother is ill 
with grief at his absence, and will be most grateful 
any information that will help her to find her son. Please 
write to Frank Clayton, 5421 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


RAY.—Write home.—Rib. 


HODSON, CHARLES.—He is a traveling photographer and 
was las Teard from five years ago, from Moscow, Idaho, 
Any information regarding his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by his mother, Mrs. Charles Hodson, Box 528, 
Route 1, Pasadena, California, care of M. Christy. 


heard from he was 


EDWARDS.—A relative is anxious to find four cousins 
of this name, who have not_been seen for over twelve years, 
since their mother died. They are THOMAS, nineteen or 

nty_years old, supposed to be in New York City; 
GARET eighteen; HERBERT and LAURA, ages not given. 
Sadie Erickson is the name of the advertiser’s grand- 
mother, and she is sure that her cousins will remember 
it, and hopes that they will write to her. She will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her where aod cousins 
are, and will be grateful for any news of the Mrs. 
Lester B. Thorpe, 130 East Noble Street, Stoc' kton, California, 


KNEWLES, MR. and MRS. ARTHUR.—Please write to 
R. Gallant, Shrives Athol, Restigauche, N. B., Canada, 
Very important, 


PRENDERGAST, JACK.—He was last heard from at 
Fagan’s Rest, Millville, New Jersey. His cousin is anx- 
ious to hear from him, and will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation that will help him to know where he is. Henry 
M. Payne, 659 Penn Street, Denver, Colorado. 


LORD, WILLIE E.—He was born in Waskworth, On- 
tario, thirty-eight years ago, and wag last heard of in 
Toronto sixteen years dgo, when he wrote to an uncle 
saying that he was going to Mexico He is five feet nine 
nehes tall, with dark Lair, eyes, and complexion. The 
second and third fingers of hig left hand are missing. 
i and sister are very anxious to hear from him, 

some good news for him, and any helpful 
1 will be greatly appreciated. A Lord, Cam- 
e, "Alberta, Canada, Box 


AUSTIN, JOHN.—He left Utica, New York, on February 
and was supposed to be going to Minneapolis. He 

anaa nineteen years old, five feet ten inches tall, weighs 
hundred and sixty pounds, with fair complexion 

hair, He has been in the navy. Any infor- 

on that will help to find this young man will be grate- 


fully appreciated. F. O. B., care of this magazine, 
ap RSUMAN, LYDIA.—She is tall and slender, with dark 
was last seen in Kansas City, Missouri. If she 
is asked to write to Leona Williams, care of 
1 agazine, 


ATTENTION.—Old 276th Aerial Squadron, Camp Sevier, 
rolina Boys! If any of you see this, please write 
as I am almost blind, and a letter from some one 
there in 1918 would be very welcome. Joseph W. 
gu, care of this magazine. 


nC URBAM, or DENHAM, HENRY W.—He was a clotii- 
itter about 1900, and his father came from Scotland 
i from he was living in Brooklyn, New 
had some brothers and sisters. Any one who 
formation about these people, or who knows 
Dunham is, will do a great favor by writing 

of this magazine 


North ¢ 


at Glendale, Washington, a short, distance 
te me, General Delivery.—Ali 


GREEN, BONNIE.—She wag seen in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in September, 1920, iS about five feet six 
inches v twenty- -five 
pounds, te hi is 

asked to write . Tribble, 5728 Third “Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama, 


AL. H. D. is asked to write to the home folks, who are 
very anxious to know what has become of him, 


LEE,, ARNOLD.—He left his home in Findlay, Ohio, 
twelve years ago and has not been heard from since. His 
daughter, Flora, would be glad to hear from any one 
who can give her news of her father, or who would call his 
attention to this notice and ask him to write to her. Mrs, 
George A. Carter, 300 West Irving Street, Bucyrus, Ohio, 


ALSTON, OSCAR W., EJNOR, and their sister, SERENA, 
They lived in Binghamton, New York, in 1908, and it was 
learned that they had moved to Philadelphia in 1913-14, 
also that the sister kad married, An old friend would like 
to get in touch with them and will greatly appreciate any 
information that will help to find them, A. W. C., care 
of this magazine. 


DOBBINS, SERGEANT ROLLS.—He was last seen in 
1918, in Anni ton, Alabama, He is tall, with brown hair 
and black eyes, and wears a mustache. Any one who knows 

present address will do a favor by sending it to F. 
Foster, care of this magazine. 


LAWS, A. C. He. w 2 formerly 
mate on the U,. ‘harles,’’ and was discharged at 
Mare Island, California, in July or August, 1919. Any one 
who knows his present address will do a great faver by 
sending it to his old shipmate, Edward Carr, 6 Wellsby 
Avenue, Sawtelle, California, 


DODSON, GOLDIA, WILLIAM, and IRENE.—They were 
put into a home in Salina, Kansas, between the years 1910 
and 1911, by their mother, Mrs, J. H. Flook. The eldest 
of the children, Irene, has been unable to find her brother 
and sister or to learn the names of the people who took 
them out of the home, Any information that will help her 
to find them will be most gratefully appreciated, lrg. 
Irene Diamond, care of this magazine. 


MacGREGOR, JOSEPH R.—He soldiered in Co. G, Thirty- 
third Infantry, in 1916 to 1918, in Panama, and when last 
heard of was at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, in 1919-20. An 
old pal would like to hear from him. Joseph Kamson, care 
of this magazine. 

PHILIP M.- 


all right. Your mother is sick and ig going blind; 
to her.—J. H. M., care of this magazine, 


W.—I would like to hear from old friends in 
Virginia.—Howard M., care of this magazine, 


first-class boatswain’s 


Write to me so that I may know you are 
write 


ALICE 
Richmond, 

CUNARD, LOUIS GEOFFREY.—About 1906 he was in 
the navy on the U, 8. 8 “‘Kearsarge’ * and was last heard 
from o he was on his way to Vancouver, 
B.C. : was somewhere in Wisconsin, An_ old 
friend would e to hear from him. Mrs. O. C, White, 
Lost Lake, via Peace River, Alberta, Canada, 


ZETTERSTROM, CARL.—Vlease write to your 
whom you knew in Akron, Olilo Also EDWIN HO 
please write. Bob, care of this magazine, 


LAUGHLIN, SHELVY M.--Ile has not been heard from 
since July, 1920. He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 
black hair and blue eyes. Any one who knows his address 
will do a favor by writing to M. G. Laughlin, care of this 
magazine. 


HARTZOG, GEORGE W.—He is now about seventy years 
old, and s last heard of in Chicago thirty-three 
ago He |} been in the Kocky Mountains, and 
thought that » may be now in Colorado, somewhere 
of Denver. IUlis brother will be glad to hear from any 
who can give information as to his Wiereabouts, John 
liartzog, care of this magazine. 


DAY, JAMES, and THOMAS ATKINS.—Both are ex- 
service men, and were with the Canadian army engineers. 
When last heard from they were in Cisco, Texas, 
vember, 1921, working for a Texas oil company 
mation about them will be gratefully received 
brother and cousin, Albert’ Day, 9019 Sixty-eighth 
8. E., Portland, Oregon, 


SHOURDS, JOSEPH WALKER,—He was last heard from 
twenty years ago, when he was at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Any information that will heip to find him or to know 
what has become of him will be gratefully appreciated by 
his brother, Milo R. Shourds, North Powder, Oregon. 


FOSS, MRS. peer MARCOTTE.—She was last seen four 
yea ago in Massachusetts. Hier husband y 
chief yeoman on »vU. 8 ‘Montana,”’ and during 
war she went to 2 New York City Any one 
knows her pre sent address, or who can give any informa- 

that will help to find her will do a very great favor 
to a friend, who will be deeply grateful for the 
s Mrs. P. O. Feller, 1306 South Philippine Street, 
Mati itowoc, Wisconsin, 


O'DONNELL, JOHN.—He was nicknamed ‘‘Spider,” and 

was last heard of in Des Moines, lowa Any information 
to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
pal, Harry Metras, 139 Cote Street, Chicopee Valls, 
ssachusetts 


bunkle 
DDER, 


Avenue, 








Missing Department 


VINCENT ARTHUR.—She came from 
England, and has been away over thirty 
Whall would like to hear in confidence, 
ec. 


TAYLOR, was. 
near Leicester, 
years. Sister Pem 
Care of this mag 


_ FOSTER, | DAN W.—Ho was last heard from in 
Connecticut. e worked for the 8. 
pany. Would like to hear from bits or 
who knows wiere he is. Karl A. Clow, 401 

N Hiaven, Connecticut. 


1300 at 
E. 


Howse wd 


DENNEY, wag last heard of near Marion, 
Indiana, abcut six ye igo. ie is a tive feet tive 
ine hes tall, o) blue eyes and dark and has three 

2 1, Fred, and Ray, -and sister, Mary. A 
W ona "like to hear from hun or from any of his 
Myrtle, care of this magazine. 


BOWERS, ANW.—Her father lived on a farm three miles 
from Rockdale, Texas, and died in 1886. She head two 
Sisters, Mary and Stacy, and one brother, Joe. Her moth- 
ac’s meiien name was Elizabeth Copeland. Ann Bowers 

dd, and there is information for any of her people 
who will write to 72 Thirtieth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ATTENTION. 
Children’s Home, 
four months 


Avenue ew 


JAMES.- He 


was left at the 

and my age wa 
adonted shortly after. 
gave my foster pa rents the information that 
Califoruia. I ow omy mother’s 
would nike me ry i , ser. If she 
to see her baby will write to me, 
Private Earl Swartz, magazine, 


BOGARDUS, EARL.—lle was last seen at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, in July, 1916, and is supposed to have gone to Dixon 
io work on tie railroad. ile is asked to write to his rela- 
tive, Adah Jane Smith, 2226 South Main Street, Los An- 
geles, California. 


CONWAY, FRANK.—He left Tyrone, Ireland, about sev- 

y as o, and his sister, parah Conelly, left New- 
*» some sixty yeers bout nty-five 

oue Was inquiring ior “Cat! rerine 

Ne veastlie wiere Surah 


Sothern 


of this 


ly, h i but her na me then 

no one could ell 

ho can give information these peoy 
their relatives will do a fav by writing to a 
John Haley, care of this magazine. 


BEWwIs. GEORGE LAYFITTE.—He was Iest seen tn 
& Missouri, twelve years ago. He was sent fr m there 
to. ‘a "home St. Louis by men named John Yo d 
all efforts to find him have failed. He was eight’ 
old et that tim with black hair, small eyes, end a 

< on the back f hi eck, jis 
married, ery anxious to find him, and 
\ who can give her news 
her for her brother Mrs. 
North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 
CARENE.—‘Vhen last heard 
Floride, She was born in Hog 
brown skin, one gold touti 
N 


nephew, 


years 


John 


from she was 


inc 
ed and 
rateful to any 


‘obinson, 2441 Avenue, ‘In- 


TERESA.—Any one 
favor by tag 
San Francisco, 


who knows her 
r it 3 her son, 
Percy paliforhia, 


NOLTRY, 


nson 


IVAN, 
Herman 
alifornia 


PORTER.—When I was two years old my sister and I 
were put into a ah me for children in St. Paul, M sota, 
nother be | sick or too poor to take cure of 
fhen I $ r years F i a family 
Roberts, xy a fam 

med Lane, 


never been 


bett known as 


Tack Please write to 
Holt at 433 I 


South I Street, 


Harold Porter Lane, 
wh lal AloRT. He twenty-one years 


looks ok clan x ds lat 
accom] 


to write to her or to his dad 
Str » East Boston, Massachus setts. 


MORAN, PETER ©. 
Dakota, in 1915 
about hu gy d is st ’ 
eft eye Any knows re uts will do 
great kindness by > vriting to his sister, Mrs. Maggie Matson, 
eare of this magazine. 


WOOD.—I would like to find my parents or any of my. 
people. I was born in Dallas, Texas, in 1885. My moth- 
maiden name was Eugenia Stage. Her parents came 
from England, but she was born in New York and died 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, when I was eight years old. I 
was put in the Owatoma State School, and while I wag 
there a man came to see me and said he was my _waaiies, 
but my aunt had told me that my father died when I 
was a baby, so I think he must have been an uncle. He 
wanted to take me from the school but evidently couid 
not satisfy the authorities that he could care for me 
I was left there. His name was Wood, which was 
father’s name. I shall be very grateful to any one 
can help me to find my people. Mrs, Daisy Edna Wood 
Crouch, care of this magazine. 

CONROY, EDDIE, who was with Headquarters Co., 
Fiftieth Infantry, in Germany, and LESTER BEETHEL, 
who was in Walter Reed General Hospital in 1921, are 
asked to write to their pal, Glen E. Butler, Box 1464, "Re n- 
ton, Washington. 


COLBIRD, JOHN WESLEY.—When last heard from he 
was in an army camp in New Jersey. His father will greetiy 
appreciate any information that will help him to know his 
present whereabouts. John Colbird, West Radford, Virginia, 


NELSON, SJUNNE.—He left Sweden dhirty- three years 
ago, and was last heard in Los Gatos, California. 
He is fifty-one years old. is daughter is very anxious 
to get news of him, and i be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell her where he is or what has become of 
him. Mrs, A. Johnson, care of this magazine. 


WATT, WALTER.—Ile has been missing for five 
and when last heard of was in Homer, Colorad 1 He 
ahout thirty years old. s sister will be grate for any 
information that will ‘help to find him. Ide Pakloe care 
of this magazine. 


BARLOW, STELLA.—She is twenty years of age, and 
lived formerly at Red Lodge, Montana. A friend would 
be glad to have her present address, and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information regarding her whereabouts. B. B., 
care of this magazine, 

CARMAN, SAMUEL 0Q.- 


ville, Missouri, in 1899. 
with blue eyes, sandy 


goats 


He was last heard of in Kirks- 
He is now about sixty years old, 
hair, and fair complexion, wei 
about one hundred and ee five pounds, and is 4 
man escent. He was a photographer for some 
Be Nebraska. it! was heard that he had 

Arkansas, but there was no record of 
nothing definite was ever known. His daughter 
most grateful for any information about her father, 
greatly appreciate any communications. Mrs. 
Route 2, Ankeny, lowa. 


ESTILL, age hg was last heard of at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. friend would be glad to know his present 
address. ‘ "Goa 4 care of this magazine. 


W. C. M.—Would like very cr 
Jap, General Delivery, El Paso, Tex 


BONNER, ROBERT E.—He was last heard of in Pueblo, 
Colorado, in 1908. He was an engineer on the railroad 3 
son would like to know his present whereabouts, and wil 
be glad to hear from any one who can give him news of 
his father or who can tell him his present address. y 
Bonner, Jr., care of this magazine. 


ROBERTS, G. E.—lie is 
five inches tall, with 
heard from in Chicago in May, 1911. He 

iesman and tuner. is son, who has not 

will be deeply grateful for any information 

him to find his father Aibert S. Roberts, 6 

Street, Pocatello, Idaho, 


h 
would 
and wi 
Mamie Murtin, 


to hear from you.— 


about fifty-five years old, 
dark hair and eyes, 


asip. 
Harrison 


DIARD, LOUIS.—He was last heard of in Boston, 
sachus “ in 1918 s br ris an us vl ue 
pre t reabouts to hear fro if one 
who can g him any information. Ex iward: itt ard, 
care of "this magazine. 


MARSHALL.—I 


~ S- 
is 
helpful 


was born in the Foundling Institute on 
East Sixty-eighth Street, New York City, on the 2lst of 
March, 1884. My Bin certificate gives my mother’s maiden 
name as Julia ind my father’s name as John Mar- 
hall, both of nia I have i een my pare? and 
I can get no information from institute. If ; 
who reads this knows of such persons d 
enough to write to me, the favor will atefully remer 
bered. Maurice Marshall, care of this magazine 


will 


fornia. Her a ter would like to - 
sppreciate any information as to on 
W. I. MeDani fel, 503 1-2 Union Aven rue, 


BARNETT, or BARTLETT, D. F.—He is sixty-ty 
old and was last heard of in Union, South Cz 
six years ago. iis wife’s maiden name 

they lived for some time in Clack 
i mechanic and worked as a 
Hie is about five feet f 
eyes and rather stoope 
his children 
thought F he has an 
of 3 fir marriage 
and will gratefully 
Suructt, care of 


nt ¢ “. 
Portland, Ores 

















A $1000 Raise 


“Williams is making $1000 a year more than you are, but 


he is leaving the first of the month. 


“You may not knowit, Carter, but I’ve had my eye on 
you for some time—in fact, ever since I found out that you 
were using your spare time to read upon our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 
“Judging from the way you made good in your other positions I am 
convinced that you have the training and the ability to do Williams’ 


work. Therefore, beginning with the first of the month you will be 
promoted to Williams’ place at a $1000 a year more than you are 


now getting.” 


You Wanta $1000 Raise Yourself 


and a position of which you can be proud. Our PRO- 
MOTION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is 
only typical of thousands of others who got big money 
and real jobs through our PROMOTION PLAN. It will 
work just as happily for you. 

If you were to look through our files, you would find 
case after case of big success. Men and women with 
no more and probably less ability than you have are 
making good with astonishing progress. There is no 
reason why you should lose out in getting more money 
and substantial promotion. Luck or pull won't give it to 
you but—the PROMOTION PLAN will. 

DON’T TURN THIS PAGE until you have made up 
your mind to find out HOW TO GET A $1000 RAISE. 


Put a mark on the coupon against the line of work in which you 
are interested and we will send you full information on our prac- 
tical PROMOTION PLAN. Mark and mail the coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G-122 Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


job checked. 
«Architect 
«Building Contractor 


Dept. G-122 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on how the PROMO- 
TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 


oveLawyer 
+-».Machine Shop Practice 
Photopl. P 





....Automobile Repairman 
...Civil Engineer 


eveed play Writer 

«-»Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
Emo) +M 








+..Steam Engineer 





....Aceountant and Auditor 
«..Bookkeeper 


Sanitary Engineer 
.... Surveyor (& Mapping) 
Teleph Bnei 





++ rafteman andDesig 
-.Mlectrical Engineer 
--oBlectric Light & Power 
....General Education 


Zz 
» 
3 


Telegraph Engineer 
«High School Graduate 
«Fire Insurance Expert 
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Genuine 
Lachnites set 
in solid gold 


300,000 People Saved $150,000,000 
by Sending this Coupon 


A few years ago an inportant discovery was made by the diamond, acts like a diamond in the chemical tests, and will 
world famous scientist, M. Verneuil. While studying the last forever, but the composition is not identical. The new 
effects of the terrific temperatures at which diamonds vanish diamond-like gem stone was given a new name—Lachnite, 


into vapor, Verneuil accidently created a new < unknow 

gem vane His associates sat ore Red Ay and po Already over 300,000 Americans wear them in place ot 
clared the secret of making diamonds had been discovered. monds. The cost of a Li achnite is nominal. These 
Scientists and jewelers scrutinized the new gem in every way, people have probably saved over $150,000,000.00. 

put it toevery test and pronounced it a diamond! Verneuil For your convenience the same coupon that they usedis now 
alone was undeceived. The new gem he said, flashes like a published at the bottom of this page. 





Diamonds and Tests | Diamonds | Lachnites | Imitations| Wear a Lachnite Ten 
Lachnites Resist Tests ——-a | ava | Days at Our Expense 


Hardness 

This table shows the astounding ——__ a diamond, when a 
similarity between Lachnites and Resistance of Hy-| 100° 100% ° Lachnite will give you the same 
diamonds. They defy the same |_“refluoric acid .| (not affected) | (not affected) | (easily dissolved beauty and permanence for buta 
corrosive acids. They resist the 4970F. SOSOF. SSOF. few cents a day? Lachnites are 
same fiery temperatures. They Melting Point. . Regi melts (quite low— melts cut by the diamond cutters of 
flash with equal brillance. No —— . = Europe. They are guaranteed to 
wonder men can not distinguish Chem ical - contain no lead | contain no lead |contain both lead keep their radiance forever. 
them, even when they are placed mpesition . | aad. A 2 When cubjected to laboratory 
side by side. Knowing that Lach- Es we a variable brown | blue white only leanaperens elite tests, they re-act so like diamonds 
nites are produced slowly and so Seley Wht — aaa . ane (see chart) that the two are 

ave 2Vve @ > Z y 2.105 * archa Pe 2. 

Hamper of firme have attempted [attsctive tadex | wery'mign) | _cwarz'nign)_| (only when new)| interchangeable itll 
totake advantage oftheLachnite | pamsetige Ind 942 921 | -381 You need not take ty veg 
reputation. You will find the |"ectivetndex-| (very high) very high) (very low word for the beauty of a bel ; 
Lachnite name and advertising |~ S6 facets | 86 facets | caste po a oe “Er re 
extensively copied. But Lachnite [©¥ttine . hand cut) | hand cut (machine cut anc bat “y id n¢ rb a oo day 
quality you will 7 oy i a Permanence . . everlasting | everlasting a few weeks test at our expense ae 
original genuine Lachnite itself, —_——_— . ‘ ; se. 
sold in America by Harold Value per Carat F oe Sien | ($34.50, | 10¢ to 60c 
Lachman Company alone. — nner If You Can Tell a 


Imitations Fail Lachnite From a Diamond, Send It Back 


To show how commpon ‘‘imitation diamonds’’ fail to withstand the Send the coupon and only $1 deposit. When the Lachnite arrives wear 
diamond tests, we have added a column to our chart. See how the it for ten days. Then if you or your friends can tel! it from a diamond 
imitation Gemends fall short in hardness, dissolve in the acids, melt send it back. We will refund your depos it at once a you decide to’buv 
in the heat test, and fade in brilliance. Buy Genuine Lachnites. end only $2.50 a month until $18.75 has been pai 


Mail this Coupon 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1241, 204 S. Peoria St., Chicago 


1 enclose $1.00. Send me prepaid on 10 days’ free trial Ladies" solid gold ring 


set with a genuine Lachnite as pictured above I can tell it froma s diamond. 
a 


10 9.4 | 
(highest known) (next highest) (very soft) Why buy 














mciose my ones © size. 
paper that will just meet aroun ] koue hie of ring finge 


Name 


Trade Mark Registered Address — 





